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THE LONG*SHORE-MAN. 


Tue streets of a great city afford a world of in- 


struction, if we would but learn the lessons which | 
are constantly presented to our minds by the ever- | 
| Beekman Street, who, with his arms folded, his 


varying phases of human life which surround us 
on a Sane, and jostle our footsteps as we 
walk. m the millionaire who rolls in his 
carriage from the Fifth Avenue to his office in 
Wall Street, to the starving pauper who goes 
from the purlieus of Cross Street to the Potter’s 
Field, each and all offer salient points of interest 
to an attentive observer, which amply repay the 
study. Let him keep his eyes open as he hurries 
through the thoroughfare of trade, let him visit the 
courts for the trial of misdemeanors, and thence 
let him go into the by-streets and lanes of the 
city, and the student of human nature will soon 
find his budget replete with objects worthy of his 
attention, and calculated to excite every emotion 


18 


| istics. —The Perambulating 


of the human mind to thoughts 
‘“‘Vrom grave to gay, from lively to 
severe.” 


Our artist has furnished us with 
a series of characters from among 
a great number which fill his 
sketch-books, and we judge that 
many of our thousands of readers 
will be interested with this group 
of subjects. The Long-shore Man. 
—This is a species of the genus 
homo, indigenous to South Street, 
and the neighborhood of the docks 
on the east side of the city. Their 
name is legion, and they may be 
seen of a sunny day gathered in 
groups around the corner 
ry, swearing, drinking, disput- 
ng, and occasionally fighting. 
Smoking is their familiar vice, 
and it is rare to find one without 
his pipe or long nine, either in 
his mouth or pocket. It would 
require a dozen illustrations such 
as that given, to convey an idea 
of the unique and oftentimes gro- 
tesque groups which are met in 
ing along South Street from 
ulton Ferry to the Battery at 
Whitehall, and a volume to ade- 
quately describe their character- 
—Not many 
ars since a solitary individual “might have 
n seen” in front of the old brick church on 


back against the railing, and his eyes half closed, 
or walking rapidly to and fro over a space -of” 
about five feet, awaited with commendable pa-- 
tience for customers. A small box with a raised. 
estal, somewhat in the shape of a boot sole, a 

ttle and a brush, was his sign and stock in trade. 


_ Trade soon became brisk, and many were the six- 


pences he gathered in. He was not allowed to 
enjoy the monopoly, however, for Young Ameri-. 
ca was soon following in his tracks. Ere | 
half a dozen young aspirants were grouped aroun 
him, and he finally disappeared from the stage, 
while his more juvenile competitors multiplied 
until they now number byscores. The filthy state 
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THE 


of the streets has been a godsend to them, prov- 


ing the truth of the old adage, “ It is an ill wind,” 
ete. In Cortlandt, Fulton, and other streets lead- 
ing from the ferries, they most do congregate, 
awaiting their customers from the rural districts, 
and offering their services to “shine up”’ the un- 


‘derstandings of those who are willin to spare a 


sixpence for appearances.—John naman.— 
Not the least striking among the characters 
which meets the eye in passing through some 
of the principal thoroughfares, are the Chinese 
cigar-venders, who may be seen in the neighbor- 
hood of the Park, and a few other prominent lo- 
calities. They are the remnants of a band of 
acrobats, or jugglers, which was organized un- 
der the management of speculators to perform 
throughout the principal cities of the Union. 
Their first ap ce was in San Francisco, 
where they were rather successful than otherwise, 
and from whence they were shipped to New York. 
was a failure, their man- 
agers d them, and they were thrown upon 
the charities of the world, in a strange ~~ of 
the of which they understood not one 
word. Charity enabled them to start in business, 
and they are most of them driving a fair trade. 
They livein a group in a cellar at the “Five 
Points,” and have everything in common. One 
of »their number, a smart, intelligent man, 
who speaks English rather fluently, manages 
their affairs for them, and they form a little 
community in the world of New York, but not 
of it. They have their idol, which they worship 
in manner and form as, at homé, and in all re- 
spects conform to their original customs and 
habits, except in dress. This for a time was 
unchanged, but it was soon found that it served 
to make them the butt of overgrown boys and 
rowdies of the metropolis, and they have gradual- 
ly adopted the “latest styles.” We have ourselves 


PERAMBULATING SHOE-BLACK. 


seen a scamp of the “Mose” 
school walk up to one of their 
stands, coolly select a cigar, and 
walk off, and when poor John 
demanded payment for his wares, 
draw back his fist and threaten 
to “ lam#@ him if he did not “ 
way.” God grant them a speedy 
return to the Flowery Kingdom, 
for they are sadly out of place 
here.—The Young Chiffoner.— 
Since the advent of Kbling in 
the office of superintendent of the 
thoroughfares of the Empire City, 
the only effort at ridding them of 
their accumulation of filth and 
garbage which has been made, 
as been by the class of rag- 
gatherers of which the illustra- 
tion gives a fair representation, 
With such a vast field in which 
to exercise their calling, it is not 
to be wondered at that they have 
increased to an indefinite extent, 
In former years they were sel- 
dom seen except during the ear- 
lier hours of the day; but now 
they are met at every turn and 
corner. Both sexes and all 
are engaged in the trade, and they 
- frequently present picturesque 
subjects for the artist’s pencil, however the sen- 
sitive mind may be struck with the apparent, 
nay, inevitable misery and privation of their so- 
cial position. Poking over the mud heaps and 
accumulated filth of the streets by day, they 
retire to their dens as night draws on, there to 
separate and collate the contents of their budgets, 
and sleep. Thus day by day they pursue their 
round, and death finds them still at their loath- 
some task.—Zhe Windy-Glazz-Man is, in a ma- 


jority of instances, from Vaderland, and of a 


thrifty class, who, out of an income of ten cents 
diem, save five. Tall, gaunt and cadaverous, 
the individual whose portrait is given (all our 
sketches are from life), has just purchased his 
noonday meal at a coffee stand in Fulton Mar 
ket, and munches it as he goes, keeping up his in- 
cessant cry, ‘‘ Win-dy glaz-z-z, win-dy glaz z-z!” 
An occasional struggle takes place in his throat 
between his words and the pie, in the spasmodic 
effort to do two things at once. A compromise 
is effected, however, before any serious conse- 
quences occur, and he goes on, rarely meeting a 
customer, and satisfied when he does, to rea 

but a trifling profit. Yet he saves money, an 

ere long the “ places that once knew him, know 
him no more,” for he has taken his course west- 
ward, where he has squatted, and becomes in 
time one of the “ valuable citizens.” Pea- 
nut Girl.—This is a character so frequently met 
in the streets of a large city, that all will recog- 
nize in our engraving the type of a class of street 
venders who seem to possess omnipresence. The 
field of their labor extends over all parts of the 
city, although they are most frequently met in 
the lower portion thereof, among the offices and 
stores of the merchants and lawyers, by whom 
they are patronized to a considerable extent. 
With a boldness and effrontery which nothing 
can daunt, they thrust themselves into the 
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ganctam of the editor, the private office of the 
merchant prince, and even into courts of justice. 
They frequently lay by considerable sums of 
money, and as tly theit trade is but the 
cloak to the grossest immorality and vice.— 
One of Judge Russell’s Cases.—There is no more 
lific source for the study of human misery and 
gradation than the police court in the morning, 
when the city judge “discharges the watch.” 
Here appear cases of misdemeanor and petty 
crimes, and the group which gathers under the 
eye of the judge, awaitiag his flat, is calculated 
in the highest degree to excite commiseration 
and pity. The specimen given by our artist is a 
mulatto who was brought up for beating his 
wife, a white woman. , wretched and 
miserable, he stands in a posture of simulated 
humility, while the eye, turned askance, indicates 
the innate knavery of his heart. His more mis- 
erable and degraded wife has thrown herself upon 
the floor, and by her tears and moans testifies to 
the feelings of shame and mortification conse- 
uent upon her position.—The Mud Lark is a 
fait representation of the children of poverty, 
who are driven to the streets by their brutal, be- 
sotted — to get their living as best they 
may, W ether by crime, charity or labor. From 
their ranks are recruited the future denizens of 
the dance houses, brothels, and dens of infamy, 
and their end is the poor-house, the mad-house 
or the prison. Thickly scattered over the city, 
salute the passer-by at every crossing with 
their incessant “‘ please give me a penny,” inter- 
rupted occasionally with a spasmodic effort to 
bring to light the stones which lie beneath a sea 
of mud. Clothed in the rags which are seldom 
removed except by the process of decay, with 
prematurely old faces, on which are already 
stamped the ineffaceable marks of crime, pover- 
ty and wretchedness, they present a picturesque 
—— at the same time that 
awaken emotions of pity 
and disgust.— The Garroter is 
one of the new order of crimi- 
nals, whose trade, by the way, 
seems destined to be but short- 
lived, from the rather unlooked- 
for severity of the | judge, who 
sentenced one of their number to 
ten years in the State prison for 
relieving the pockets of a victim 
of the sum of six cents and a 
bunch of keys. The advent of 
this new mode of highway rob- 
bery, the alarming frequency of 
its occurrence, and the seeming 
impunity with which it was car- 
ried on, created a ic for a 
time in the minds of the citizens 
which not unfrequently gave oc- 
casion for mirth at the expense 
of the timid. A good story is 
told by one of the police sur- 
geons who was crossing through 
an unfrequented street up town, 
and in doing so passed an indi- 
vidual who was going in the same 
direction with himself. Finding, 
as he thought, when he reached 
a corner that he was in advance - 
of his destination, he turned his 


just left. On reaching the cross street, he found 
that he was mistaken, and that the one he was 
aiming for was yet in advance, when he turned 
and hurried forward to make up for lost time. 
When he again overtook his solitary fellow-trav- 
eller, and just as he was about to pass him for 
the third time, he was astonished to see him turn 
suddenly, and with all the marks of fear and ter- 
ror in his voice and countenance, present with a 
trembling hand a revolver, at the same time -gasp- 
ing out, “ Keep off, ke-e-p of-f, or I’l-1 sh-o o-t !”” 
“Put up your pistol, friend,” said the officer, 
“T’m not going to harm you.” “ Keep off, I 
s-a-y,” returned the “victim,” “or I’l-l sh-o-ot 
you.” The officer tried in vain to pacify him, 
and fearing at last that his trembling hand might 
discharge his pistol, he took the other side of the 
street, while the terror-stricken passer took to his 
heels in the opposite direction. 

The aspect of the streets of New York has 
8 ted to the eloquent author of ‘‘ Humanity 
in the City,” the following thoughts, which oc- 
cur to us as singularly appropriate to our theme. 
“A city is, in one respect, like a high mountain ; 
the latter is an epitome of the physical globe ; 
for its sides are belted by products of every zone, 
from the tropical luxuriance that clusters around 
its base, to its arctic summit far up in the sky. So 
is the city an epitome of the social world. All 
the belts of civilization intersect along its avenues, 
It contains the products of every moral zone. It 
is cosmopolitan, not only in a national, but in a 
spiritual sense. Here you may find not only the 
finest Saxon culture, bat the grossest barbaric 
degradation. There you pass a form of Cau- 
casian development, the fine-cut features, the im- 
perial forehead, the intelligent eye, the confident 
tread, the true port and stature of a man. But 
who is this that follows in his track; under the 
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street, however, not only do we 
behold these different degrees of 
civilization, but those problems 
of diversify, which the highest 
form of existing civilization de- 
velopes—the diversities of ex- 
treme poverty, and extreme 
wealth, for instance. Here sits 


of no better flesh and blood, and 
no more authentic charter of soul, 
wrapped in comfort, and actually 
bloated with luxury. There is- 
sues the whine of distress, beside 
the glittering carri wheels, 
There, amidst the rush of faiety, 
the busy, selfish whirl—half-nak- 
ed, shivering, with her bare feet 
on the icy pavement, stands the 
little girl, with the shadow of an 
experience upon her that has 
made her old, 
and it may be, driven the angel 


THE YOUNG CHIFFONIER. 


same national sky, surrounded by the same in- 
stitutions, and yet with those pinched features, 
that stunted form, that villanous look ; is it 
Papuan, Bushman, or Carib? Fitly represent- 
ing either of these, though born in a Christian 
cigy, and bearing about, not only the stamp of 
violated physical law, but of moral neglect and 
baseness. And no one needs to be told that 
there are savages in New York, as well as in the 
islands of the sea. Savages, not in gloomy for- 
ests, but under the strength of -light, and the 
eyes of policemen ; with war-whoops and clubs 
very much the same, and garments as fantastic, 
and souls as brutal as any of their kindred at the 
antipodes. China, India, Africa, will you not 
find their features in some circles of the world 
right around you? Idolatry! you cannot find 


any more gross, any more cruel, on the broad 
earth, than within the area of a mile around this 
— Dark minds from which God is obscured ; 
eluded souls, whose fetish is the dice-box or the 
bottle; apathetic spirits, steeped in sensual abomi- 
nation, unmoved by a moral ripple, soaking in the 
slump of animal vitality. False gods, more hid- 
eous, more awfal than Moloch or Baal; wor- 
shipped with shrieks, worshipped with curses 
with the hearth-stone for the bloody altar, and 
the drunken husband for a priest, and women 
and children for the victims. I have no terms 
of respect too high for the brave and conscien- 
tious men carry gospel, and their own 
lives in their hands, to distant shores. But, sure- 
ly, they need not go thus, far to seek for the be- 
nighted and the debased. They may find there 
a wider extent of heathenism, but none more in- 
tense than that which prevails close by the schoo 
and the church. The richest products of modern 
progress and Christian culture grow on the verge 
of barren wastes and jungles of — = 
e 


“*the region of the shadow of death.” 


from her face. Still, we cannot 

believe that above that wintry 

heaven which stretches over her, 

there is less regard for the poor, 

neglected child, than for that 

rosy belt of infant happiness 

which girdles and gladdens ten 

thousand hearths. And, if we would ascertain 
the practical poeet of this lesson of human 
diversity which is so conspicuous in the street— 
the meaning of these sharp eontrasts of refine- 
ment and grossness, intelligence and ignorance, 
respectability and guilt—we only ask a question 
that thousands have asked before us. And yet, 
it is possible to surmise the purpose of these 
diversities. We know, for one thing, that out of 
them come some of the noblest instances of char- 
acter and of achievement. Ignorance and crime 
and poverty and vice, stand in fearful contrast to 
knowledge and integrity and wealth and purity ; 
but they likewise constitute the dark background 
against which the virtues of human life stand out 
in radiant relief; virtues developed by the strug- 
gle'which they create; virtues which seem im- 
ssible without their co-existence. For, whence 
issues such a thing as virtue, except out of the 
temptation and antagonism of vice? How could 
charity ever have ap in the world, were 
there no dark ways to be trodden by its bright 
feet, and no suffering apd sadness to require its 
aid? I look at these asylums, these hospitals, 


these ragged schools—a zodiac of beautiful chari- 
ties, girdling all this selfishness and sin—I look at 


these monuments which humanity will honor 
when war shall be but a legend, and laurels have 
withered to dust; and when I think what the 
have grown out of, and why they stand here, 
regard them as so many sublime way-marks by 
which Providence unfolds its purposes an 
men, and by which men trace out the plan 

” 


God. 

Nowhere in America is life so intensified, no- 
where in this republic are its social extremes so 
strongly contrasted, as in the guia city of 
New York, the commercial queen of the western 
world, whose immediate su —_ represent all 
classes and all fortunes, and who beckons with 
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her sceptre the tatives of all nationalities. 
Like another Venice, when Venice was a living 
city, all tongues ase spoken in her streets, almost 
every European nation has her colonies within 
her limits. Jew and Christian, Swiss and Ger- 
man, Frenchman and Hungarian, English, Irish, 
Scotch, the Rass, the Turk, here present their 

liar physiognomies, habits and manners to 

e curious observer of life. A student of char- 
acter might pass weeks at a hotel window on 
Broadway, and find his whole time interestingly 
occupied by the objects presented to his view. 
There each hour turns a broad and well-filled 
leaf of the book of life. 

And turning from the inhabitants to the ci 
itself, what a picture does New York present, an 
what a marvel of history is its growth! Its situa- 
tion is unrivalled. At the mouth of a magnifi- 
cent navigable river, sitting by the sea, yet pro- 
tected by powerful island bulwarks from its 
storms and encroachments, the wealth of the 
world pours into its lap. The stranger who 
should visit it for the first time, without any pre- 
vious knowledge of its history, would unhesita- 
tingly declare that this densely populated island 
city, with its belting wilderness of shipping, with 
its miles of palatial buildings, with its magnifi- 
cent churches, with its vast public institutions, 
with its marvellous public works, must be the 
growth of many centuries. He would scarcely 
credit the fact that less than two hundred and 
fifty , the island was untrodden by the 
foot of white man—that here and there only 
rose the smoke of Indian camps, amidst forests 
abounding with wild game—that the neighboring 
shores, now the site of beautiful cities, were also 
sylvan solitudes—and that the waters, now lashed 
into foam by the dies of hundreds of steamers, 
or darkened by the shadows of thousands of sail- 
ing vessels, were only lightly seamed by the frail 
birch bark canoes of the aboriginal i itants. 
The first settlement made on 
Manhattan Island with < = 
to anency, was e 
Datch in 1615. In 1639, be- 
ing resolved to establish a colo- 
ny at New Amsterdam, as New 

ork was then called, they ap- 
pointed Walter Van Twiller 


governor, who held the office 
nine years. In 1635, the gov- 
ernor erected a substantial fort; 
and in 1643, a house of worship 
was built in the south-east corner 
of the fort. In 1644,a city hall, 
or stadt-haus, was erected, which 


was on the corner of Pearl Street 
and Coonties Slip. In 1653, a 


wall of earth and stones was 
built from Hudson River to 
East River, designed as a de- 
fence against the Indians, im- 
mediately north of Wall Street, 
which derives its name from that 
circumstance. The first public 
wharf was built in 1658, where 


Whitehall Street now is. Noth- 


a transplanted to the shores of the new world— 
and the expression is not figurative, for many of 
the building materials were actually imported 
from Holland. There were houses with queer 
notched gables, bearing the date of erection in 
iron figures ; there were busy windmills whirring 
and humming in the breeze ; there were odd little 
shops with projecting fronts and stoops; the 
streets were narrow and winding lanes, and in 
place of the forest of masts which bristles round 
the city now, the shipping of Manhattan consisted 
of only a few clumsy, tub-built craft that seemed 
almost incapable of locomotion. 

The administration of Governor Stuyvesant, 
the last of the Dutch governors, lasted fifteen 
years, and ended by the capture of the colony by 
the English in 1664, when the city was named 
New York, in honor of James, Duke of York. 
The property of the Dutch West India Tradin 
Company was all confiscated. The number o 
inhabitants was then about 3000. In 1673, the 
Dutch re-took the city from the English, it hav- 
ing been surrendered by Captain Manning, with- 
out firing a gun. It was restored to the English 
the next year, and Manning, tried for cowardice 
and t ery, was sentenced to have his sword 
broken over his head. All the inhabitants were 
then required to take the oath of allegiance to 
the English government. As descriptive of the 
commercial condition of the city at that period, 
Governor Andros, in his report to the govern- 
ment in England, in 1678, says: “ Our principal 
places of trade are New York and Kingston, ex- 
cept Albany for the Indians. Our. buildings 
most wood, some lately stone and brick ; good 
country houses and strong of their severall 
kindes. A merchant worth £1000 or £500 is 
accompted a rs substantiall merchant, and a 
planter worth half that in moveables is accompt- 
ed rich; all estates may be valued at abdut 
£150,000 ; there may lately have traded to ye 


ing more dissimilar to the New 
York of to-day than the New 
York of two centuries ago can 
well be imagined. It was a Dutch 


THE WINDY-GLAZZ-MAN. 
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colony, in a yeare, from 10 to 15 ships or ves- 
sells, of about altogether 100 tunns each, Eng- 
lish, New England and oure own built, of which 
five are small shipps and a ketch now belonging 
to New Yorke, foure of them built there.” 
In 1686, the tyrannical and bigoted James II. 
abolished the representative system and prohib- 
ited the use of printing-presses. A congress of 
the several colonies was this assembled at 
New York. A regulation for lighting the city 
was established in 1697, requiring that lights be 
put in the windows fronting on the street, on a 
penalty of ninepence for every night’s omission ; 
and that a lighted lantern be hen out on a pole, 
at every seventh house, the expense to be borne 
equally. by the seven intervening houses. In 
1703, Wall Street was paved from Williams 
Street to the English (Trinity) Church. The 
Presbyterian ministers were prohibited from 
preaching by Governor Cornbury, in 1707, and 
two of their number were arrested and tried for 
violating this prohibition; but they were dis- 
charged on paying $220 costs. In 1725, the 
New York Gazette, a weekly newspaper, was es- 
tablished. The first stage began to run between 
New York and Boston in 1732. It made its trips 
in a month, and was fourteen days on its jour- 
ney. Now the same distance is performed in 
eight hours by the railroad. In 1745, Lady Mur- 
ray owned the only coach in New York. The 
city the next year contained 1834 houses, and 
11,717 inhabitants, all lying below the Park, 
having increased about a thousand in nine years. 
A theatre was opened in 1750. From this time 
to the period of the Revolution, streets were laid 
out and built upon, more or less, as far as Mur- 
ray Street. In consequence of the disastrous loss 
of the battle of Long Island, in 1776, the city 
was taken possession of by the British army, 
under Lord Howe, and occupied by them until 
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the independence of the United 
States being established. On 
that day, ral Washington, 
at the head of the American ar. 
my, entered the city. The Brit- 
ish had erected works across the 
island near Duane Street. « Af- 
ter the devastation committed by 
the British upon the houses ot 
worship, the college, and other 
public institutions, and in conse- 
quence of the loss of the books 
and accounts of the corporation, 
which had been carried off by 
the. treasurer who joined the 
British and left the country, 
much difficulty was found in 
tracing out and securing various 
descriptions of public property. 
The whole increase of the popu- 
lation of New York during the 
century of the British rule, did 
not exceed 20,000, which at the 
present day must seem greatly 
disproportionate to its commer- 
ci vantages in relation to 
the American colonies, and un- 
der the auspices of such a nation 
as Great Britain. But when we 
consider the strange restrictions 
thrown around the colonies by the mother country, 
our surprise is diminished. Governor Cornbury, 
writing from New York to his superiors at home, 
says: “I hope I oye | be pardoned if I declare my 
opinion to be that all these colloneys, which are 
but twigs belonging to the main tree, ought to be 
kept entirely dependent upon and subservient to 
England; and that never can be if they are suf 
fered to go on in the notions they have that, as 
they are Englishmen, so they may set up the 
same manufactories here as poe may do in 
England.” In conformity with this policy, the 

ple of New York were not allowed to manu- 
factare cloths of any kind except for their own 
use. After the close of the Revolution, the city 
contained 23,614 inhabitants, an increase of 
about 2000 in fifteen years. In 1785, the first 
Congress after the war, was organized in New 
York, in the city hall, where the custom house 
now stands, and here, four years later, when the 
constitution had been adopted, Washington was 
inaugurated President of the United States. From 
this time the most important events in the annals 
of the city must be comparatively familiar to our 
readers. 


For a place of its size, New York can hardly 
be considered unhealthy. It has enjoyed as great 
immunity from the ravages of epidemic diseases 
as cities of this class in most countries. It has 
been four times visited by the yellow fever—in 
1742, 1798, 1805, and 1822. In the second of 
these years the disease was most fatal, prevailing 
from July to November, the deaths amounting to 
2086. The city suffered severely from Asiatic 
cholera in 1832, 1834, and 1849. The deaths in 
July and August, 1832, numbered 4673, and 
during the year, 9975. The deaths during the 
1850, a year of ordinary health, were 15,377, 
which is a ratio of 1 to 38 of the population. This 


November 25, 1783, when they evacuated it, upon 


ratio does not vary materially from that of other 
northern cities of the largest class. 
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The most extensive and destructive fire which 
has ever occurred in New York, was that of the 
16th of December, 1835, which swept over thirty 
or forty acres of the most valuable part of the 
city, densely occupied with stores filled with the 
richest merchandize. About 650 buildings were 
consumed, and the amount of property destroyed 
was estimated by a committee appointed to ascer- 
tain the loss, at $18,000,000. Under this heavy 
calamity, the wealth and recuperative energies of 
the city were in a wonderful degree demonstrated, 
as in an incredibly short space of time the whole 
burnt district was cove in with stores and 
public edifices more costly, convenient and elegant 
than before. 

It is now two hundred and forty years since 
the passengers of a Dutch emigrant vessel estab- 
lished their rude ‘habitations on the southern ex- 
tremity of Manhattan Island. The annals of the 
city during the period which has intervened, and 
more especially since the country became an inde- 

ndent nation, illustrate its unexampled progress 
in population, wealth and commercial greatness. 
“Tn these respects,” says the New York Corpo- 
ration Manual, “‘it may be safely said, that: his- 
tory affords no equal example of prosperity ; and 
if we may anticipate the lapse of another century, 
its extent and population will stand with scarcely 
a rival among the cities of the world.” 

The commercial advantages of New York are 
unrivalled on this continent. The harbor, for 
capacity, beauty of scenery and safety for ship- 
ping, is one of the finest in the world. It con- 
sists of an outer and inner harbor; the outer ex- 
tending from Sandy Hook and the bar, about 


eighteen miles south of the city, to the Narrows, 
formed by the hg ree | extremities of Long 


Island and § Island, and constituting the 
Raritan Bay. On the bar there are twenty-seven 
feet of water at high tide, and twenty-one at low 
tide, and within the bay there is 
good anchorage for vessels. The 
inner harbor, or that which is 
more properly known as the bay 
or harbor of New York, extends 
from the Narrows, eight miles, 
to the city, and several miles on 
each side of it, up both the North, 
or Hudson, and the East River, 
particularly the latter. * [tis from 
one and a half to five and a half 
miles wide, and is about twenty- 
five milés in circumference. It 
has a depth of water sufficient 
for ships-of-war of the largest 
class in every part, and the 
largest vessels come directly to 
the docks and slips with which 
the whole of the lower part of 
the city, except the Battery, is 
ered, for a length, in all, of 
about seven miles. The inner 
harbor is entered not only from 
the ocean at Sandy Hook and 
through the Narrows, which is 
the usual channel for large ves- 
sels bound inward from sea, but 
on the north-east, from Long. 
Island Sound, and on the south- 
west, through the Kills and Sta- 
ten Island Sound. ‘The passage 


at the Narrows is about a third of a mile wide. 
The harbor is everywhere well protected inst 
the influence of storms ; but especially within the 
“East River, which is the part most land-locked. 
Here the largest number of vessels always lie, 
presenting, in the multitude of their masts and 
spars, the appearance of a leafless forest. The 
harbor is generally open for the free ingress and 
egress of vessels at all seasons of the year, In 
very severe winters, it has occasionally been ob- 
structed by ice for a few days, but the tide sets 
through the East River with such force, that it is 
only at rare intervals that the ice, though running 
from above, blocks and closes over. There are 
several beautiful islands in the inner harbor at- 
tached to the city. Governor’s Island is 3200 
feet from the Battery, and contains seventy acres. 
On this island are three fortifications—Fort Co- 
lumbus on the south, star-shaped; Castle Wil- 
liam on the north-west point, which is a round 
tower, sixty feet high ; and likewise a battery on 
the southwest side, commanding the entrance of 
Buttermilk Channel. Here are barracks, houses 
for the officers, and a garrison. ‘There are also 
strong fortifications on Bedlow’s and Ellis’s 
Islands. At the Narrows, Forts Hamilton and 
Lafayette on the east side, and Forts Tompkins 
and Richmond on Staten Island, afford perfect 
defences to the entrance of that important chan- 
nel. The entrance to the Sound on the East 
River is defended by Fort Schuyler, on Throg’s 
Neck. 

Magnificent as the city of New York is, it is 
constantly undergoing improvements. The vari- 
ous parks which different of the city, 
will all be ecli by the great Central Park, the 
work on which is rapidly going forward, and it 
will in time rival the finest parks | of London. 
There are many beautiful public buildings in the 
city to engage the attention of visitots. The 
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City Hall may still be regarded as a fine build- 
ing, though many a private dwelling or ware- 


house now ecli it. the governor’s room 
of the City 1 there are many valuable por- 
traits—old Dutch governors, mayors of the city, 
and distinguished Americans. The Merchants’ 
Exchange and the Custom House are well known 
and magnificent buildings. Many of the churches 
are fine specimens of architecture. The New 
York University is one of the finest buildings in 
New York. “The various institutions, charitable, 
educational and reformatory, challenge the ad- 
miration of the stranger. The noble Astor Li- 
brary shows how commerce may foster learning 
and elegant literature. 

In regard to its general aspect, we may say 
that the streets in the old or southern quarter of 
the city are for the most part narrow and irregu- 
but = hotels, ware- 

uses, stores, and the public buildings necessary 
in a great mart of trade. Many of these are cost- 
ly structures of marble, granite, or sandstone, and 

m three to eight stories in height ; or, if public 
buildings, displaying varions soles of architec- 
tural style, adorned with columns, porticoes, etc. 
The northern or newer part of the city is regular- 
ly laid out with wide and spacious streets and 
avenues, which, in the fashionable quarter west 
of Broadway, are lined with palatial residences 

_ and sumptuous churches of brick, sandstone and 
marble, giving a display of wealth nowhere to be 
found but in the imperial cities of Europe, and 
unequalled even there, except in the abodes of 
royalty and nobility. Broadway, the principal 
street, and one of the finest to be seen in any 
city, is eighty feet wide and about three miles 
long. Commencing at the Battery (an open 
space planted with trees at the southern extremi- 
p bd the island), it extends north-northeast for 
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where it bends sl 'y to the 
north-west, and, <* short in- 
terruption (from Union Park), 
continues on in this direction 
beyond the densely built por. 
tions of the city. Broadway 
may be com to a great riy- 
er; the streets which terminate 
in it, and those which it in. 
tersects, being tributaries that 
supply a constantly increasing 
throng of people and vehicles of 
every description, as we ap- 
= its southern extremity. 
erhaps the most important of 
these affluents is Chatham Street, 
which forms the outlet of the 
Bowery, East Broadway, and 
some other considerable streets, 
and terminates at the lower end 
of the Park. From the cupola 
of the City Hall, three-fourths of 
a mile from the Battery,‘a bird’s- 
eye view may be had of New 
ork, its harbor and environs, 
Looking south, we have beneath 
us the warehouses, banking es- 
tablishments, insurance offices 
Custom House, Exchange, and 
other buildings, wherein are 
transacted the commercial oper- 
ations of this great centre of trade. Terminat- 
ing this scene on the south is the 5 ony and 
beyond it stretches out New York Bay for six 
miles, till the view is shut in by the picturesque 
heights of Staten Island on the south-west, while 
on the south the Narrows open,a vista to the At- 
lantic Ocean. Turning to the south-east and 
east, we look over a-strait of from one-third to 
three-fourths of a mile in breadth, literally 
crowded (on the New York shore) with a dense 
forest of masts, bearing aloft the flags of every 
civilized maritime nation on the earth. Beyond 
this strait (commonly called East River, and 
connecting New York Bay with Long Island 
Sound), is Brooklyn, itself a large city, present- 
ing in one part a bold bluff crowned with stately 
dwellings, and overlooking the city of New York, 
its harbor and bay, and Staten Island—taking in 
a panorama unrivalled in the world, except at 
Naples, (if indeed we must make that exception), 
— perhaps, Rio Janeiro, Further north, on 
the same shore with Brooklyn, we have Wil- 
liamsburg, a suburb larger than New York at 
the Revolution, and between them the United 
States Navy Yard and United States Naval Hos- 
pital. On the west is the noble Hudson, ex- 
panding itself to one mile and a half in width 
ere it is lost in the bay, and separating New York 
from the flourishing suburbs of Jersey City and 
Hoboken. At the wharves on this side, we may 
see a scarcely less crowded forest of masts than 
on the east shore ; and peering rs amidst this 
leafless forest, may be observed the black pipes 
of the greatest steamers on the globe, whether 
with regard to those that navigate the river and 
sound, or those that traverse the ocean. Turn- 
ing to the north, we have a sea of houses, 


churches, and public buildings of various kinds, 
extending for full three miles, terminated (1855) 


mt two and a half miles to Grace Church, 


by the swelling dome of the 


Crystal Palace, and 
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on the Jersey shore, by the heights of Weehawk- 
en. This bird’s eye view, while it shuts out 
many defects, such as filthy and irregular streets, 
mean houses, and squalid poverty and wretched- 
ness that alloy the pleasure in visiting eve 
great capital, conceals also many beauties, su 
as the individual excellences of particular build- 
ings and particular streets. 

As has been before intimated, the great seat of 
business is south of the City Hall, and its centre 
Broadway and the streets in its vicinity crossing 
it, which are almost wholly occupied by immense 
stores and warehouses of costly structure and 
imposing architecture. Among the cross streets, 
the most noted isa narrow one named Wall 
Street, running east from Broadway, about one- 
fourth of a mile above the Battery. This is the 
Rialto and Lombard Street of New York—the 
grand heart whence pulsate the financial move- 
ments of North America. This street is lined 
with banking-houses, insurance and brokers’ offi- 
ces; and here, too, are the Exchange and Cus- 
tom House—all commanding and some magnifi- 
cent edifices. Broadway, above the City Hall, is 
occupied for two miles with vast hotels,fashionable 
retail stores of every variety, whose shelves groan 
with the most costly fabrics, and with theatres, 
concert halls, lecture rooms, and other places of 
amusement and instruction. The newer or north- 
ern portion is traversed in a north and south 
direction by nineteen spacious avenues of one 
hundred feet in breadth, ten of which, com- 
mencing at a distance of from two to two and a 
half miles from the Battery, extend the whole 
length of the island. Four of the shorter 
avenues, on the East River, are named A, B, C 
and D. The rest, except Lexington and Madison 
Avenues, are named numerically, commencing 
at the east side, and numbering to 14th Avenue. 
These are crossed at right angles by streets from 
eighty to one hundred feet in width, and at dis- 
tances of about two hundred feet 
from each other, also named nu- 
merically up to 229th Street, 
though dense population does 
not extend much above 40th 
Street. Fifth Avenue, the very 
centre of fashion, is a street of 
sumptuous and costly dwellings 
of large size, a great portion ot 
which are constructed, of brown- 
stone, and some of white marble ; 
exhibiting architectural varieties 
sufficient to gratify the most di- 
verse tastes. On this street, too, 
is a number of costly churches, 
with towering spires and turrets, 
and, with one or two exceptions, 
constructed of stone. There are 
striking contrasts, however, to 
this display of wealth and mag- 
nificence, and the most striking 
is to be found in the very heart 
of the city, in sight of its Cit 
Hall, its courts of justice, an 
boards of education and benevo- 
lence. We allude, of course, to 
the Five Points—so called from 
the intersection of several streets— 
the abode of misery and wretched- 
ness of the most d g kind ; 


though even here a ray of light has recently 
broken in, and steps have been taken to improve 
the ne the morals, and comfort of their 
inmates. he southeast and east portions of 
New York are inhabited by substantial and use- 
ful citizens, many of whose residences are | 

and commodious, though they are generally 
moderate in dimensions, plain in appearance, 
and often absolutely mean. But the great defect 
of New York, out of the fashionable quarter, is 


a want of cleanliness in the streets, and more * 


particularly in the great thoroughfares of busi- 
ness—the portion always seen by strangers, and 
often the only portion. 

But it would require volumes to point out the 
remarkable features of New York, and it is not 
our purpose to attempt'even a sketch of them. 
We started with the idea of a stroll in the streets, 
sketching the characters we met, with pen and 
pencil; though we have insensibly been led on to 
dwell for a considerable space on some of the 
attractions of the London of America. Still we 
have hardly spoken of a tithe of the belongings 
of this metropolis of our land. We might dilate 
indefinitely upon its many public squares, foun- 
tains, etc. Of these New York has a number. 
The Battery, one of the most delightful promen- 
ades offered by any city of a hot summer’s even- 
ing, occupies an area of about eleven acres, at 
the extreme south-west point of the city. Castle 
Garden, an old fort, formerly connected with it b 
a bridge, is now continuous with the main land ; 
the interior is used for public exhibitions, fairs, con- 
certs, etc., and will contain 10,000 persons. About 
three-fourths of a mile from the Battery is the 
Park, a triangular piece of ground of eleven acres. 
St. John’s Park is a private square, between Hud- 
son and Varick, ont Laight and Beach Streets. 
Washington Square, Gramercy Park and Madi- 
son Square, in the north part of the eity, are all 
within its most densely peopled portions. 
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COURT HOUSE AND 8T. GEORGE’S CHURCH, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


We shall now ask the reader to accompany us 
on a tour up the North River, starting from New 
York, and gre trust that the excursion will pre- 
sent him with a series of interesting pictures. 
Let us suppose winter and spring to have passed 
away, and the full flush of a glorious summer 
day to be gilding the spires of the city, bathing 
the Jersey shores, and sparkling on the cris 
waves of the bay. A frequent communion wi 
Nature cannot be too often indu in. It isa 
sort of spirit-bath. As the poet sings : 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 

with her forms 
us language; for gayer hours 

She hee @ voice of gladness and a smile 
And eloquence and beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, which steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 


Let us fancy ourselves arrived at Newburgh, 


an old historic place full of interesting features. 
The city, being built on the side of a somewhat 
steep hill, the numerous houses, rising tier above 
tier, and reflected in the placid water, added to 
the busy hum inseparable from a large city, give 
rise to a pleasing anticipation, which, we are 
sorry to find, is not realized as we land at the 
a dock and pass through the streets. There 
are but one or two avenues of any considerable 
width, most of them being narrow; and those 
which ran at right angles with the river, very 
steep and tedious. The attractions of the city, 
however, are not seen at once; they uire 
seeking after, and amply repay the search. The 
lover of the beautifal will find here some of the 
most charming landscape views which our coun- 
try affords, and the patriot and historian is sur- 
rounded by scenes of the most intense interest. 


Newburgh is the shire town of Orange County, 
and is situated on the west bank of the Hudson 
River, about sixty miles above the city of New 
York, and eighty-four miles south of Albany. 
Its location is “A far be» best on the river as re- 
gards beauty, and its advantages in other respects 
are only second to Albany, the capital of the 
State. The ground on which the city is built 
rises rather abruptly from the river to the eleva- 
tion of three hundred feet, and, although it ren- 
ders pedestrianism rather tedious, yet the beauti- 
ful views which such an elevation affords to all 
its residents, is an adequate return for the incon- 
venience. The noble Hudson, which is here a 
mile in width, becomes gradually narrower as it 
pursues its downward course, until it enters the 
upper gates of the Highlands, with its giant sen- 
tinels on either hand towering to the skies, and 
looking down seemingly with contempt upon the 
pigmy vessels as or float by their base. Direct- 
y in the mouth of the gorge, like a gem in a sil- 
ver setting, lies Polopel’s Island, while far oft, 
and dimly seen in the distance, is the hallowed 
promontory of West Point. On the opposite 
side of the river, the mountain range, becoming 

ually less abrupt, is _ out into thriv- 
ing fields, and extending northward, finally close 
in the view at a distance of nearly twenty miles. 
A steam ferry-boat connects the city with Fishkill 
Landing, trom whence the Hudson River Railroad 
trains run to and from New York and Alban 
almost hourly. The Providence, Hartford an 
Fishkill Railroad also has its terminus at this 
point; while the Newburgh Branch Road con- 
nects with the Erie Railroad at Chester, and thus 
the city is united with the north, south, east and 
west, by rail. Lines of steamers and sail vessels 
ply also on the river, affording every facility for 
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the transfer of freight. The — is well built, 
although portions of it have the dull, dreary ap- 

nce of an old town; a the visitor, if he 
take the trouble to visit the suburbs, will be 
struck with the great number and beauty of the 
suburban residences, which meet him at eve 
step, and display exceeding good taste in their 
surroundings, and a thorough appreciation of 
the beautiful, and picturesque in landscape gar- 
dening. This is accounted for in the fact that 
Newburgh was the residence of the much lamented 
A. J. Downing, a man, not only of refined taste 
himself, but the cause of taste in others. 
The city has few public buildings of any note, 
and this is much to be regretted, as the com- 
manding sites upon which such might be erected 
are so numerous. There are few cities where 
architectural display is needed more, or where it 
would show to greater advantage. The citizens 
are by no means lacking in bine spirit, how- 
ever; and let us hope that the day is not far 
distant when she will boast of edifices which 
shall rival any in the State. The city contains 
numerous churches, banks (with a capital of 
nearly $800,000), a theological seminary, an 
academy, and schools without stint. There are 
several manufactories of cotton, wool, machinery, 
etc., with flour and plaster mills, founderies and 
tanneries. Several newspapers, daily and week- 
ly, are published here, with large circulations, and 
are edited with much ability. 

Orange County is a fine grazing country, and 
is celebrated for its milk and butter, large quan- 
tities of which pass over the various railroads to 
the city of New York and elsewhere. There is 
no section ef country around which centre so 
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ee interesting reminiscences of the as 
Newburgh and its vicinity. West Poimt, the 
site of the military academy, and the scene of 
Arnold’s intended treason; Forts Montgomery 
and Clinton, where occurred one of the severest 
contests of the Revolution ; the “ Beacon Hills,” 
of the Highland range; Fishkill, where assem- 
bled the State legislature and committee of safety 
during the “times that tried men’s souls,”’ where 
the most thrilling scenes of Cooper’s “ Spy” are 
laid, where yet stand the Old Church and the 
“Wharton House;” the camp ground of the . 
American army in 1782 and 1783, and the head- 
quarters of Washington during that period, where 
occurred some of the most thrilling episodes of 
the war, are all within sight or a short drive from 
the city. Of the Court House and St. George’s 
Church we will make a sketch, and then cross 
the river and visit the house which was Wash- 
ington’s head-quarters during the Revolution. 
This is a spot rendered sacred by the presence 
of Washington, towards the close of that event- 
ful struggle which secured to us the blessings ot 
liberty, and here occurred some of those remark- 
able incidents which have ranked him so far 
above his fellows on the record of fame. It was 
in this building that he wrote his spirited and 
severe rebuke to Nicola and his brother officers, 
who had offered him the crown of America. It 
was here, also, that he wrote his powerful address 
to the officers of the army, when the delays of 
Congress had induced the belief among them 
that they were to be disbanded without their ar- 
rears of pay, and they had determined to “ap 
from the justice to the fears of Congress.” 
building, however, has been the theme 
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“JDLEWILD,” RESIDENCE OF N. P. WILLIS, NEAR NEWBURGH, WN. ¥Y. 


many pens, that it is hardly necessary to state 
more, than that the State of how York purchased 
the site a few years since, and it has been put in 
complete repair, so that it now stands, to all ap- 
ce, as it stood when the Father of his 
untry occupied it. Stepping within the door 
seen under the projecting eaves, the visitor enters 
the large room used by Washington as a recep- 
tion and dining-room. The massive beams, the 
large open fireplace, the double door, the small 
panes in the window, are all evidences of an- 
Sgaty 5 yet there is a charm about that homely, 
old-fashioned room, only excelled by the mansion 
at Mount Vernon. © floor has resounded at 
his tread, and the walls have echoed the tones of 
his voice ; his have gazed through those nar- 
row panes, and the silent beams have witnessed 
scenes memorable in history. The first door on 
the left o into the room occupied as his of- 
fice, and the second one into his bed-room. There 
are seven doors opening out of the dining-room, 
and only one window, which looks out upop the 
Hudson and the “Beacon Hills” of the ~~ 
lands. A portion of the house is occupied by 
the family in charge ; but that portion used b 
Washington and his military family is preserv 
with religious care as it was at that time, except 
that numerous interesting relics of the chief and 
of the Revolution are displayed to the eyes of the 
curious visitor.: One room in the brouck 
House is used as an armory, in which are stored 
numerous warlike implements used by the Ameri- 
can soldiery, and trophies captured from the ene- 
my. The hall is adorned with tory muskets, 
and the walls of the dining-room are hung with 
swords, pistols, pikes, other weapons of 


warfare, which have done service in that eventful 
struggle. 

Re-crossing the river, let us visit and sketch 
the Theological Seminary. This institution was 
the first of the kind erected on the continent, and 
founded in 1804. Andover was not erected till 
1808, and Princeton not till 1812, The late John 
M. Mason, D. D., was the efficient agent in ac- 
complishing the object. It was located in New 
York, and placed under his supervision, and re- 
moved to Newburgh, in 1829. In 1822, the 
General Synod an act, transferring the 
library to Princeton, and in a few days there was 
not a vestige of the seminary left. The church 
itself was almost all transferred at the same time. 
This is a resuscitation of the first, was incor- 

rated in 1836, and organized the same % 
Te present building was erected in 1838. v. 

loseph McCarrell, D. D., is at mt the prin- 
cipal member of the faculty. vious to the 
establishment of this seminary, young men fitted 
for the ministry by attending the ings of 
— clergymen in their own dwellings. The 
ibrary is extensive, and contains many old, rare 
and valuable works, amo: 
as the “ Mason Library,” 
possession of the theologi 
ton, the whole num about ten thousand 
volumes. 

We will now make a fi visit to “ Idle- 
wild,” the residence of N. P. Willis. “ Idlewild” 
is situated upon the banks of the Hudson, and 
commands a fine view of Newburgh Bay and the 
Highlands ; and, although it seems to be shut 
entirely by a dense forest of pines and hemlocts, 
yet the site has been so judiciously selected, that 


them what is known 
r many years in the 
seminary at Prince- 
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yarious fine stretches of distances are gained, 
which enhance the beauty of the views from dif- 
ferent points, while they give a beauty which, 
under a more careless selection, it might have 
required years to obtain. The house stands al- 
most upon the brink of a ravine, through which 
rushes a sturdy mountain stream, whose music 
is heard mingling with 


«.—the wind, which swelling 
Now Tails in doing 


And thus, while the approach to the house on the 
front presents a level, plateau-like a ce, the 
rear possesses all the advantages of wild, ragged 
and picturesque charms—so attractive to a man 
of refined taste and feeling. 

We will now, with your permission, reader, to 
Poughkeepsie, New York, Poughkeepsie is the 
shire town of Duchess County, and is situated on 
the east side of the Hudson River, ninety miles 
from Albany, and seventy-five miles from New 
York, It was first settled by the Dutch, in 1735, 
and is one of the handsomest places in the State. 
The location is very fine. The ground on which 
the principal part of the village is built is elevated 
about two hundred feet above the river, and ex- 
tends into it, by two bold promontories on the 
north and south, so as almost to cover the land- 
ing, which lies between them, from the view of 
the boats approaching, especially from below. 


Main Street, extending from the landing to the 
eg above, is a fine avenue. 
orty 


There are about 

streets in the village, all bordered by fine 
buildings. The Poughkeepsie Collegiate School, 
of which we will pause to make a sketch, is beau- 
tifully located on a hill, about a mile from the 


Hudson, and half a mile from the business part 
of thetown. The prospect from the spot extends 
through a compass of nearly fifty miles, and is of 
surpassing beauty. The building is a handsome 
structure, one hundred and Eisty-coven feet 
long, modelled after the Parthenon at Athens, 
the colonnade running entirely round. It cost 
about $40,000. The name of Poughkeepsie is 
said to be a modification of the Indian word 
Apokeepsing—*‘ safe harbor.” 

Many of the private residences of the citizens 
are charming, and we will accept an invitation to 
visit that of Mr. Vassar, about a mile and a half 
from the centre of the place. How charming is 
the drive thither! The foreground is a selling 
surface of villa-capped hills, with vales 


“ Stretching in pensive quietness between,” 


with here and there a glimpse of the noble river, 
its bosom dotted with white sails, and reflectin: 

the distant mountains which fill the backgroun 

and melt into the sky at the far off horizon. 
Bat a still richer treat awaits us and we must 
not tarry. A stone wall bounds the road on the 
left, on the top of which a sign-board warns the 
public that are “not admitted to Springside 
on Sunday.” We drive on a few hundred yards, 
turn into an open gateway, pass a very neat and 
tasty gate-lodge, and here we are in a perfect 
paradise of beauties, There are, as near as we 
can judge, about sixty acres laid out in the 
most perfect taste, and presenting to the enrap- 
tured eye at every turn a constant succession of 
the most strikingly picturesque and beautiful 
effects. The surface is very undulating, and the 
numerous springs, which, on the sides of rocky 
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knolls, “scarce oozing through the grass,” form 


little streamlets, which run under rustic bridges, 
through the cattle yard, where the choicest speci- 
mens of blooded stock show their sleek and glos- 
sy sides, or into deer-pens, where disport the tiny- 


footed tribes; thence into ponds, where every 
imaginable variety of water-fowl are seen wooing 
their mates or smoothing their parti-colored plum- 
Other springs are made to feed fountains, 
ich throw up their tiny jets in out-of-the-way 
laces, as a as in the centre of beautiful 
wns, or prolific fish-ponds. Of buildings there 
are a score, from the humble log cabin, which is 
in admirable keeping with a ten acre piece in 
process of redemption, to the ornate cottage, a 
perfect bijou of a house, which looks as though 
created by some fairy wand and dropped in the 
most appropriate spot in-the world for it to stand. 
The farm-house, gardener’s house, gate-lodge, 
barns, stables, deer-house, carriage-house, tool- 
house, green-house, summer-house, all are beau- 
tiful specimens of rural architecture, and seem 
peculiarly fitted for the exact positions they oc- 
cupy. Two miles of carriage drive conducts 
through, around, and over these manifold 
uties, and the eye never tires of beholding 
the ever varying scenes. As a climax it leads 
around the brow of a knoll on which stands a 
handsome summer-house, from which is obtained 
a magnificent view of the landscape we have at- 
tempted to describe above, as well as of many of 
the objects just named. ‘To adequately describe 
Springside requires the poet’s pen and the ar- 
tist’s pencil. It is a lasting monument to the 
genius of Downing, the management of Bement, 
and the liberality and taste of the proprietor, Mr. 
Vassar, who with a generosity equal to his taste, 
permits the public to enjoy the charms he has 
created. We have never beheld a spot which 
equalled the attractions of this. 


We will next, since we are in the rambling 
humor, re-enter our carriage and drive over to 
“Locust Grove,” the residence of Prof. S. B. 
Morse. A drive of half a mile brings us to the 

te, from whence a devious road winds through 

and beautifal primeval trees to the man- 
sion. In one of the rooms is a life-size, full- 
length portrait of Morse’s daughter, whigh is the 
only specimen of his skill the professor s. It 
is a masterly production, and the bold, nervous 
handling reminds us of an anecdote related by 
himself many years since. On his first visit to 
England, anxious to secure the approbation of 
his distinguished countryman, Benjamin West, 
then in the zenith of his glory, he called upon 
him with one of his best efforts upon which he 
had spent much time and labor. After looking 
at it for a time in silence, West remarked, “ Good, 
weangee’s Mr. Morse, and I have no doubt, when 
you have finished it, you will have produced a 
very fine picture.” Rather disconcerted at this, 
the artist took his painting home and spent a 
week in “finishing” it, and at the end of that 
time returned with it to West, who in his usual 
calm manner said, “ Yes, yes, you have improved 
it very much; pray let me see it after you have 
touched it up.” Mortified somewhat at this, he 
spent a still longer time in “touching up” his 
picture, and when he could see nothing further 
necessary to its completeness, he presented it to 
West for the third time, who, after gazing at it 
for some time, said, “Ah, yes, you have done 
very well, very well; but don’t you think it 
might be improved here, and here?” pointing to 
various points. Morse could not gainsay such 
high authority, but he determined not to submit 
his picture to a fourth criticism. Upon second 
thought, however, he determined to try again, 
and this time he labored long and earnestly over 
it, and again laid it before the eye of the president. 
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“There,” said West, “now you have gota 
finished picture, Mr. Morse.” The professor 
never forgot the lesson. 

While conversing one day with the professor 
upon the subject of the vexatious lawsuits which 
he had been compelled to enter upon to main- 
tain his rights and prevent designing men from 
robbing him of his dearly earned reputation and 
reward, he complained bitterly of the injustice of 
his fellow-men, who, after he haa spent many of 
the best years of his life in bringing to perfection 
such a great benefit as the magnetic telegraph, 
should endeavor to wring from him the meed 
which he felt to be his due. ‘ Well,” said one of 
his hearers, “ you have the consolation of know- 
ing, professor, that posterity will do you justice.” 
“Ah, that is very well,” replied he, “ but re- 
minds me of an anecdote told of the Duke of 
Parma’s fool, who, on being threatened with de- 
capitation by some one of the courtiers for play- 


ing Some of his merry pranks upon him, ran. 


wailing to his master, who told him to be pacified, 
for should the courtier be guilty of sucha breach 
of decorum as taking off the head of his fool, he 
would have his taken off the moment after. 
‘Yes,’ said the zany, ‘that would be very well, 
but wouldn’t your highness be pleased to take it 
off a moment before!’ So in my case,”’ said the 
professor, “ it is gratifying to feel that posteri 
will award me justice, but it would be muc 
more so if the award came during my natural 
lifetime.” 

We distinctly remember the incredulity with 
which we listened some twenty years since to 
the professor, as he described his application of 
the well-known laws upon which the telegraph 
is based, and the prediction uttered by him with 
all the fervor of conviction, that we should live 
to see the two continents of Europe and America 
connected by the telegraphic wire. Truly, we 
live in a wonderful age. 
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The picturesqueness of the Poughkeepsie Iron 
Works merits a visit and a we which we 
present our readers on this page. close our 
sketches with a visit to the “ Home of the Friend- 
less.” This is a plain, but chaste and substantial 
a in the southeastern part of the 
city he building is 45 feet front and rear, 60 
feet deep and three stories high above the base- 
ment. The basement consists of kitchen, sewing, 
and wash rooms; the first story of reception, 
committee, nursery, parlor, bath and bed-rooms ; 
the second story of school-rooms, girls’ dormito- 
ry and matron rooms; the third story of boys’ 
dormitory, hospital, nurse room, teacher’s room 
and bed-room. This institution was originated 
by some public-spirited ladies a few years since, 
who, with the energy which is usually exhibited 
by the “softer sex ” when they set their minds 
— a thing, raised the ne funds among 

1 classes of the citizens, and had the building 
erected, while their husbands would have been 
devising ways and means. It is intended for 
the reception, of destitute children, whether or- 
phans, half orphans, or abandoned by their pa- 
rents. It is the first and only public benevolent 
institution in Duchess County, and is under the 
charge of the “ Poughkeepsie Female Guardian 
Society,” which was incorporated in April, 1852. 

We will now bid adieu for the present to the 
Hudson River. We trust, dear reader, our trip 
has not proved unsatisfactory. Nothing, you may 
be assured, on this side of the Atlantic can com- 
= in variety and romantic character with the 

utiful river scenery we have glanced at. Let 
us advise you, if opportunity serves, to visit New 
York city during the ensuing summer, and tak- 
ing that as a point of departure, embark on the 
“lordly Hudson,” with a good map as your guide, 
or, better still, a companion well versed in the 
localities. Such a moving panorama will meet 
your eyes as you have never before observed. 
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HOUSE FOR THE FRIENDLESS, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. 


A HINDOO STORY. 


In the olden time, during the era of Thoo- 
moyd-ha, a potter conceived an evildesign against 
a washerman who lived with considerable os- 
tentation, and, being unable to bear the sight of 
the wealth which the latter had acquired by wash- 
ing clothes, he determined to come to an open 
rupture with him. With this view he went to 
the king, and said : 

“ Your majesty’s royal elephant is black; but 
if you were to order the washerman to wash 
it white, would you not become lord of the white 
elephant ?” . 

his speech was not made from any zeal for 
the king’s advantage, but because he thought that 
if the order was given to the washerman accord- 
ing to his suggestion, and the elephant should 
not turn white after all, the fortune of the washer- 
man would come to an end. 

The king, on hearing the representation of the 

tter, took for guentel it was sincere, and being 

eficient in wisdom, he, without consideration, 
sent for the washerman, and ordered him to 
wash the royal elephant white. 


The washerman, seeing through the potter’s 
design, replied : 

“Qur art requires that, in order to bleach 
cloth, we should first put it in a boiler with soap 
and water, and then rub it well. In this manner 
only can your majesty’s elephant be made 
white.” 

The king considering that it was a potter’s 
business, and not a washerman’s, to make pots, 
called for the potter, and said to him: 

“ Here, you potter, a pot is required to lather 


my elephant in ; go, and make one large enough 


” 


for the purpose. 

The potter on receiving this order, collected 
together all his friends and relations, and after 
they had accumulated a vast quantity of clay, he 
made a pot big a to hold an elephant, 
which, on completion he laid before the king, 
who delivered it over to the washerman. 

The washerman put in soap and water; but 
as soon as the elephant put his foot upon it, it 
broke in pieces. : 

After this, the potter made many others, but 
they were either too thick, so that the water could 
not be made to boil in them, or too thin, so that 
the first pressure of the elephant’s foot smashed 
them to pieces. In this manner being constant- 
ly employed he was unable to attend to his busi- 
ness, and so he was utterly ruined. 

Therefore, such as aim at the destruction of 
others will find that their weapons will fail to 
reach those whom they intended, and will only 
recoil upon their own heads. Although a per- 
son be ever so poor, he ought not to design evil 
against others. Men who are guilty of treacher- 
- actions should be avoided.—Spirit of the 

mes. 
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THE DOOR WITH SEVEN LOCKS. 


[onrer aL.) 
“THE WILL AND THE WAY.” 


BY BFFINGHAM T. HYATT. 


Chimeras so bright, 
With their radiant light, 
Show us signs of a fairer to-morrow ; 
But the flower soon dies 
*Neath the drear autumn skies, 
And 80 does sweet hope in our sorrow, 
But yet in our strife 
In the battle of life, 
Though the tempter may turn us astray, 
The reed ’s only bent, 
If we think to repent, 
And “‘ where there ’s a will, there ’s a way.”’ 


°Tis fancy that’s caught 
In the filament wrought 

By folly in youth’s summer season ; 
But experience soon sears 
All our hopes with our years, 

And we learn not to love, but to reason. 
°Tis when we look back 
On our desolate’track, 

To remember some chance flown away, 
We sigh that we knew 
Not that adage so true, 

Of ‘‘ where there’s a will, there ’s a way ” 


Tet us then make our bed, 
80, that when we are dead, 
God’s angels will hover around ; 
And that all who are dear, 
Will grant us a tear, 
As they pass by our time-honored mound. 
For the spirits of love, 
In the regions above, 
Will perfume our paradise gay : 
When wrapt in a shroud, 
We ascend through the cloud 
Which obseured “ the will and the way.” 
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THE DOOR WITH SEVEN LOCKS. 


BY MRS. M. F. MINOT. 


“Tuanx God, I have found some one at last! 
I lost my way, Mrs. Elby, in these long, gloomy 
passages ; and O, what does it mean—that terri- 
ble door with the seven locks, and those low, 
hollow, agonized groans? I hear them even 
now.” And the young girl, pale with fear, tot- 
tered to the side of the grim, gaunt-looking 
woman whose arm she grasped convulsively. 

“You have been there then, and alone,” said 
Mrs. Elby, with a tone and look of alarm that 
deepened her companion’s terror. ‘“ You should 
have waited, Miss Amelia ; I intended to show 
you the way. It was an evil genius that led you 
to that spot, for the door with the seven locks 

14 


opens into the ghost chamber.” And her voice 
fell to a whisper. “ We all avoid it, even your 
guardian, though he does call it superstition. 
But didn’t you hear words as well as groans ” 

“Words? No,” said Amelia, with a shudder. 

“They say the spectre utters fearful maledic- 
tions sometimes ; but I remember now, it is an 
hour after midnight, the hour the murder was 
committed.”’ 


“ Murder?” ejaculated Amelia. 


“Yes, nearly twenty years ago, this house be- 
longed to a miserly old man, who used to keep 
his treasures in that room, and one night when he 
had shut himself up there, he was murdered, and 
his bags of gold all stolen. From that time till 
your guardian’s odd fancy prompted him to live 
here, the house has been unoccupied. I should 
be glad, however, if he would take another 
fancy, and leave it. But as he compensates me 
liberally, and that reom is in a remote corner, 
where none need go save from choice, I stay in 
spite of the spectre.” 

“ But, Mrs. Elby, I would give anything to get 
away from this terrible place. My heart sank 
within me at the first glimpse of it.” 

“ Ask your guardian, and I doubt not he will 
provide a home for you wherever you wish.” 

“O, no, I dare not; it would not please him,” 
faltered Amelia. 

“ You fear him, then,” said Mrs. Elby ; “ when 
you know him better, that will vanish,” and a 
strange expression fitted over her sallow face. 
“ But let us go into the parlor, he is awaiting 
you.” 

A gratified smile illumined the dark, hand- 
some features of Edgar Le Roy, as his ward 
entered. 

“Thope you will be happy here, Amelia,” 
said he ; “ this spot is unrivalled for its scenery.” 
And, leading her to a window, he called her at- 
tention to each phase of the landscape, in language 
of poctic eloquence. 

But the gloom settled heavier and darker about 
her, and even the little lake, nestling so quietly 
by the wood, and flashing back the glorious hues 
of the summer heaven, had a sombre look to her. 
Tea was now announced, after which Le Roy 
conducted Amelia to a lofty apartment, whose 
uncarpeted floor was highly polished, and walls 
wainscotted with a rich, dark wood. Amid its 
quaint furniture stood a harp which at once 
arrested the young girl’s eye. 

“ You like music,” said her guardian. 

“ More than I can express,” replied Amelia. 

Immediately Le Roy commenced playing, 
wakening strains which swept along in wave 
upon wave of strange, wild harmony, stirring the 
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soul of the young girl to its inmost depths with 
pain, not pleasure. While striving to define the 
cause of this, she suddenly became aware that 
Le Roy had riveted his dark, luminous eyes on 
hers, with an expression of peculiar earnestness. 
She averted her glance, but in spite of herself, 
her eyes turned again and again to his, till at last 
they became fixed in a resistless gaze. She 
shuddered—she arose .and would have left the 
room, but a relentless power bore her on, till she 
stood beside Le Roy. He smiled, and continued 
playing for a while longer, then stopping abruptly, 
he playfully twined his fingers amid the silken 
curls that floated around her lovely face. 

“ You do love music, Amelia,’ said he; “ it 
amounts to a passion.” 

“ Like it ; O, yes,” she faintly replied. 

“ But I am afraid I have played too long ; you 
are weary from your journey; pardon my 
thoughtlessness.”’ 

Mrs. Elby now proposed accompanying Ame- 
lia to her room, and as they were passing along, 
the former remarked : 

“T am glad the fear of your guardian is van- 
ishing so fast; you perceive I was right.” 

Amelia looked up into her face, but the cold, 
hard glance of those light gray eyes repelled the 
confidence which she in her loneliness yearned 
to bestow, and she merely answered : 

“ I hope you are.” 

Mrs. Elby shrugged her high, square shoulders, 
elevated her heavy eyebrows, and a half smile 
played about her thin lips as she rejoined in a tone 
that sent a shiver through Amelia’s frame, 
“Hope!” Then with a peculiar jerk she threw 
open the door of her chamber, and accompanied 
her in. 

“You see Mr. Le Roy does everything for 
your comfort,” said she ; “ now if you need any- 
thing, just pull the bell there, and Rose will wait 
on you. And if you want to see me, my room 
is opposite.” With these words she went away. 

Amelia carefully secured the fastening after 
her, and then gliding back, vented her feelings 
in a wild burst of agony. 

“ What canI do? What shall I do?” she 
exclaimed. “Fitz James—Fitz James, would 
that I could see you! But, alas! the broad 
ocean rolls between us, and a year, a long, long 
year, must pass ere we can meet. And it may be 
that we have parted forever, for I feel as though 
an inexorable doom awaited me—a doom from 
which there is no escape—a doom as fixed as 
that terrible door with the seven locks, through 
which came the fearful spectral groans that still 
ring in my ears—” And she gazed timidly 


Thus tortured by present terror and gloomy 
forebodings, the lone girl passed the long hours 
of that sleepless night. On leaving Amelia, Mrs, 
Elby had returned to Le Roy. 

“You have met with such success to-night 
that I shall begin to fear for myself,” said she, 
with a dismal attempt at pleasantry. 

“ Yes,” was the exultant reply, “there was 
scarcely a struggle. Amelia Evelyn’s tempera- 
ment places her far within the sphere of my 
mesmeric influence, and thus by the power of my 
look alone, unconscious of what it is that compels 
her, she shall become my wife ; ay, and love me 
also, in spite of her present dislike, for I have 
taken a fancy to the girl.” 

“Tt is because she is the opposite of your- 
self. Her weak will is only equalled by her 
superstition.” 

“ Not so,” was the quick rejoinder ; “ she has 
more than the average firmness; but there are 
few, and you are among them, who can resist the 
subtle power I wield. Ha, ha! I think it must 
be a direct power from Lucifer himself. Then as 
to her superstition, the fact of this house re- 
maining vacant.for twenty years, proves that 
men even are its victims.” 

“ And we deriders play upon their fears,” said 
the woman, while the laugh she attempted ter- 
minated in a sort of shriek on her thin, blue 
lips. 

Le Roy’s brow contracted at this unmusical 
sound, and he immediately proposed that she 
should take some rest. 

“ For,” he added facetiously, “an hour after 
midnight we are to open the door with the seven 
locks, and those who venture into that spectral 
presence need all their vital force.” 

The woman assented with a grim smile, and 
as she moved toward the door, Rose, the mulatto, 
who had been crouching on the other side, gazing 
and listening through the keyhole, glided rapidly 
away. 

It was a year since Amelia Evelyn had become 
an orphan and heiress to a fortune. Her father 
had died in the far West, leaving her in the‘ guar- 
dianship of Edgar Le Roy with whom he had 
there contracted a warm friendship. At his de- 
parture, six years before, Mr. Evelyn had left 
Amelia at a boarding-school, in Albany, to re- 
main till she was eighteen; and from thence, 
having now attained that age, she had just ac- 
companied Le Roy to his home among the New 
Hampshire hills. 

It was a strangely gloomy life, which the 
young girl now led, in this isolated spot, with 
only her guardian and the grim housekeeper for 
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companions, and her fear of the supernatural, 
combined with her still greater dread of Le 
Roy, the spell of whose mysterious influence she 
felt was binding her more closely day by day, 
was fast undermining her health. 

One morning late in September, she was 
strolling through field and woodland, deploring 
the adverse fate which had placed her in the 
power of such aman, and gazing longingly at 
the dwellings scattered in that farming region, 
wishing herself an inmate under some kindly 
roof however humble. 

“Tam losing my individuality ; I am becoming 
a mere puppet!” she exclaimed wildly. “O, 
would that I had strength to fly from here. But 
I am bound as firmly if by fetters of iron. Ah, 
Fitz James, it was a cruel fate that took you so 
far away !” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and she raised her 
hand to unclasp a bracelet she habitually wore, 
but it was gone. With a cry of despair she was 
about to commence a search, when Le Roy’s 
voice arrested her. He was advancing and held 
the ornament toward her. She sprang forward 
to receive it, but he raised it above her reach, 
while passing his arm about her, he drew her 
close to him. 

“T must first know the history of this ingeni- 
ous little ornament,” said he, looking down into 
her eyes with his soft, peculiar glance. “I per- 
ceive the clasp answers a double purpose.” And 
he pointed to the miniature within. “Who is 
he, Amelia, and why have you kept this from 
me?” 

“ Tt was fear,” were the words wrung from her 
unwilling lips. 

“ Well, tell me all about it.” . 

The spell was strong upon her now, and she 
went on smoothly : 

“ His home is in Albany, and I first met him 
at a party six months since. Shortly before yeu 


. came for me, we were betrothed, and two days 


later he left for the South of France, where he 
accompanied his mother for her health.” 
“I would like to know his name and 


“ His name is Fitz James Hervey, and he has 
a large property in his own right.” 

“Is he of age?” 

“ He is not quite twenty.” 

“You have heard from him, I suppose ?” 

The young girl’s lip quivered, as she replied: 
“Tam expecting a letter every mail.” 

This answer was received in silence by Le 
Roy, who, still retaining the bracelet, drew 
Amelia’s arm within his own and moved 
homeward. 
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“ Will you give it to me now, sir?” she said, 
timidly as they entered the house. 

“ Amelia, no.” 

His tone was gentle, yet the young girl dared 
not repeat the request. She would have gone to 
her room, but he led her into the parlor, carefully 
closing the door behind them. Then seating 
himself beside her, he looked in her beautiful 
brown eyes, tearless in their agonized sadness. 

“ Amelia,” said he, drawing forth the brace- 
let, “this must be returned with a note of 
dismission.” 

A low moan now escaped her, and she ex- 
tended her hand in a vain effort to seize that 
treasure dear af life. 

“O, give it to me! Give it to me!” she 
groaned, “ cruel man that you are. I must—I—” 

“ Will have it,” she would have said, but his 
resistless will arrested the words even on her lips, 
and with the exception of a convulsive twitching 
of the lips, she became apparently calm beneath 
his fixed gaze. 

“Yes, Amelia, this must be done,” he re 
sumed, “ you will please seat yourself yonder ”— 
and he pointed to a table on which were the 
necessary materials—“and write as I shall 
dictate.” 

She arose, and with a countenance now quite 
passive, fulfilled his bidding, after which she 
returned to his side. 

“ Amelia,” said he, “I will now disclose that 
of which it seems you have not even dreamed : 
I love you with the fervor of a man in whom 
this passion is aroused for the first time, and it is 
the deeper, for the very reason that I am no 
longer young; though”—he added, with a 
glance of satisfaction at the reflection of his 
stately figure in the mirror opposite—“ there is 
no woman of my acquaintance but would gladly 
unite her fortune with mine, and gn truth one at 
thirty-eight is in the very prime of manhood. 
Amelia, in a few weeks we will marry, and leave 
this place forever, for I know you, as well as my- 
self, weary with its monotony. Now let me hear 
from your own lips the avowal that you will be 
mine.” And he placed his hands gently on her 
head, while his eyes glowed with the strength of 
his subtle art. 

There was a pause of several moments, during 
which the resistance again aroused within her 
grew fainter and fainter, till at last there came the 
following answer : ; 

“Le Roy, I will be your wife.” A reply 
which she felt had put the seal to her doom. 

He now allowed her to withdraw, and then 
perused carefully the note she had written. 


“ Things go on swimmingly,” said he, as he 
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sealed it; “I see nothing to prevent my leaving 
for Italy a month hence. Ha, ha, ha, I shall be 
able to live as fast as I choose, thanks to my 
guardianship and the spectre that groans beyond 
the door with the seven locks.” And he uttered 
another low laugh. 

Just then Mrs. Elby entered, and they con- 
versed for a time ina cautious tone, after which 
they left the room together. As they disappeared 
Rose emerged from a deep recess near where they 
had been seated. Her eye$ flashed, and she 
raised her hand threateningly, as she muttered : 

“ Exult, vile man ; exult while you may, for 
the avenger is close upon you! Your secret is 
now in my grasp ; ere long you will be caught in 
your own foils.” And with a quick, darting 
motion, she proceeded to Amelia’s chamber, 
which she entered unperceived by the weeping 
girl. Approaching, she placed her hand lightly 
on her shoulder, at which the beautiful face was 
upturned with a look of dismay. 

“ Fear not,” whispered the mulatto, “I come 
with words of cheer. Before sunrise you will be 
free as the wind.” 

“ I shall bless you all my life if you aid me in 
fleeing from this place,” was the eager reply ; 
“for, alas, I cannot do it of myself; and you 
shail have gold—gold without stint.” 

“It is not flight that I propose. You have 
only to remain up to-night, ready to appear at a 
moment’s warning. As for your gold, I do not 
want it; I have a motive for what I do, and am 
not what I seem.” 

“ Who—what are you, then ?” 

* You shall know, but not now.” And glid- 
ing away, the mulatto hastened to the kitchen, 
where she commenced preparations for ‘supper. 

“ T’ll put this in the coffee,” she murmured ; 
“ Amelia, don’t drink it, and this will make them 
sleep sound ang long.” And drawing a phial 
from her pocket, she poured a portion of its con- 
tents into the liquid. “There,” she resumed, 
“ Pll venture to say they'll fonget both the door 
with the seven locks and the ghost beyond it, for 
one night. Let me see—it is now nearly six—at 
midnight all will be quiet, and my work begins.” 

Her prediction was realized, and as the clock 
struck twelve, with cat-like tread she moved to 
Le Roy’s room. The door was ajar, and a night 
lamp was burning. She crawled to his bedside, 
passed her hand slowly beneath his pillow, and 
then as cautiously withdrawing it, moved away 
with the keys in her grasp. She soon reached 
the door with the seven locks, and stood a mo- 
ment, listening to the low groans that broke the 
otherwise profound stillness ; then drawing the 
slide of a dark lantern, she carefully placed the 


keys into their corresponding locks which yielded 
easily, and went in. Sometime after, she re- 
turned, and refastening the door, glided from 
the house. 

Meanwhile Le Roy had been growing restless, 
and at last with a sudden start, rose in his bed, 
and gazed wildly around. He then thrust his 
hand beneath his pillow, and his cheek blanched, 
and a terrible oath burst from him on discovering 
his loss. 

“Tam in danger,” he muttered ; “I feel it in 
every nerve.” 

He dressed hastily, armed himself, and moved 
cautiously toward the door with the seven locks, 
which-he anxiously surveyed, and then passed 
with rapid step through the rest of the premises. 
His trepidation increased on discovering that 
Rose was absent, and that it was impossible to 
rouse Mrs. Elby. Resolving on immediate flight, 
he summoned Amelia, and shortly after he had 
mounted his horse, and With his arms encircling 
his victim, dashed on at a reckless speed. 

Two hours later Rose had returned, and with 
her were the officers of the law. Wild words 
sprang to her lips on finding that Le Roy had 
escaped, and borne Amelia with him, but con- 
trolling herself, she silently led the way till they 
stood before the door with the seyen locks. A 
moment after, they entered an unfurnished room, 
in whose remotest corner was a man lying bound 
upon a heap of straw. His long, iron-gray locks 
hung in matted masses about a face ghastly with 
the pallor of death. 

“ Wine, wine,” he murmured. 

It was swallowed with difficulty, but it revived 
him. Then he was propped with pillows and 
made otherwise as comfortable as the place would 
admit, for the physician who had accompanied 
them saw a removal would but hasten his end. 

“ Listen,” he resumed, “ for I would tell all— 
my own sins as well as his, before I go to my 
dread account.” And during the next hour they 
continued with the wine to revive his ebbing © 
strength, while in broken sentences he made the 
following revelation : 

That Edgar Le Roy, otherwise known as Gen- 
tleman Bill, and himself, Sly John, were offspring 
of the Five Points in New York city, from which 
place, as they grew to manhood, they were in the 
habit of making predatory excursions into the 
various States. That they were the perpetrators 
of the murder committed in this room more than 
twenty years before, after which they left the 
country with their booty, Gentleman Bill resolv- 
ing to lead the life of a gentleman, while Sly 
John determined to pursue his criminal course, 
They thus lost sight of each other till within a 
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few months, when chance again brought them to- 
gether. Sly John had spent the interim in Mex- 
ico and California, and boastfully alluded to the 
treasures he had secreted in certain nameless 
places in case of emergency, while Le Roy pre- 
tended that by speculation in Western lands he 
had become a millionnaire, when in fact it had 
been the means of reducing him to comparative 
poverty. About mid-summer, Le Roy invited 
his comrade to visit him, stating that he had re- 
cently purchased the old miser’s premises for a 
mere song, and should live there for the present, 
as he had a project on foot which he would shortly 
communicate, and in which he proposed Sly 
John should join. His comrade fell into the 
snare, and as they were standing in the ghost- 
chamber, on the night of his arrival, talking 
jocosely of the superstition connected with it, 
Le Roy attacked his companion, who, being of 
comparatively small, weak frame, was soon over- 
come. The victor then took his watch, together 
with some thousands of dollars which he carried 
about his person, and checks for much more, 
while he taunted him with having refused a loan 
to a much less amount, declaring that he spared 
his life for a time, solely to wrest from him the 
secret of his hidden treasure. The wretched man 
felt that confined as he was in a room where all 
outcries would only confirm the belief in its 
spectral occupant, his life was a sure forfeit, but 
he defied Le Roy to obtain possession of his se- 
cret by any means, whereupon the latter trium- 
phantly alluded to his mesmeric power, which his 
prisuner laughed to scorn, feeling himself invul- 
nerable to such aninfluence. But as time moved 
on, and Sly John grew weaker and weaker from 
confinement, and the spare diet doled out to him 
by Le Roy’s accomplice, Mrs. Elby, he found to 
his dismay that his adversary, by the serpent-like 
fascination of the calm, relentless gaze which he 
fixed on him night after night, was slowly but 
surely subduing him to his purpose. Aroused 
by this to the last pitch of excitement, his frantic 
efforts at resistance resulted at length in the ill- 
ness of which he was dying, and which had pre- 
cipitated the revelation of his secret, he having 
confessed it to Le Roy the previous night. He 
then pointed to a large oven-like structure where 
the miser used to keep his gold, and near which 
were bricks, mortar and a trowel, saying that Le 
Roy had on the following night intended to seal 
him there alive. 

“ And now,” added the dying man, “let me 
tell this secret to some of you, and—let my ill- 
gotten gains be used to make oe men of— 
those born like me—to—” 


His lips moved, 


but there was no sound, and a little later his 
crime-stained soul had gone to be judged by Him 
who sees not as man sees. 

It was mid-day, and yet a darkness nearly 
allied to that of night, brooded over the little sea- 
port, for a dense fog had enveloped everything in 
its bewildering folds. In asmall private parlor 
of the inn, Amelia was seated, gazing abstract- 
edly out at the shadowy shapes that flitted to and 
fro in the gloom, while in her wretchedness she 
pondered as to the cause of the strange flight 
of which she had been the involuntary compan- 
ion. Le Roy had continued his mad speed at 
starting for the space of a dozen miles, when he 
had hurried with the terified girl on board the 
railroad train, to be in time for which he had 
ridden so recklessly. Pursuing a circuitous route, 
they had within the hour reached this place, from 
which Le Roy had resolved to sail in the first 
vessel, and was now absent to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. 

“ Q, thou who hast promised to be a father to 
the fatherless, deliver me from this evil man!” 
murmured Amelia, clasping her hands in agony. 
But just then her eye fell on the tall form of Le 
Roy, looming through the dense vapor, and she 
added, wildly : “Deliverance! Why do I ask 
it? There is, there can be none for me. I must 
fulfil my doom, and become the wife of one 
whom I not only fear, but loathe.” 

A moment after, Le Roy entered. “Come,” 
said he, “I have found a retired place where we 
can remain, till we go on board ship.” 

But just then the door was flung open, and 
heavy hands were laid upon Le Roy, while a 
deep voice proclaimed him a prisoner. With an 
almost superhuman strength the desperate man 
released himself, exclaiming with a fearful* oath : 

“I defy you to the ieath! No power on earth 
shall capture me !”” 

But the boast was hardly uttered when the 
weapons he had presented in either hand were 
dashed aside, one of them discharging its con- 
tents into his person. With a howl he sprang 
toward the window, but the agony of his wound 
arrested him, midway, and he fell groaning to 
the floor. It was found that he could not long 
survive, and he lay on the couch whither they had 
borne him, writhing and uttering fearful male- 
dictions, when Rose the mulatto glided in. Per- 
ceiving that he had not many more breaths to 
draw, she moved to his side, and bending low, 
murmured a few words in his ear. Their effect 
was electric, and hissing forth a fierce oath, he 
glanced upon her with his glazing eyes, while, 
half raising himself, he strove to strike her with 
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his clenched fist ; but it fell powerless, and Edgar 
Le Roy sank back a livid corpse. 

A moment after the mulatto went to the cham- 
ber whither Amelia had retired. The latter was 
alone brooding over the dark tale of crime which 
had just been told her, and she started nervously 
as Rose entered. 

“ My revenge is accomplished! He is dead!” 
said she, drawing close to Amelia, and resting on 
the arm of the chair in which she was seated. 
“T have come to fulfil now my promise of three 
nights since—to tell you who I am.” 

Amelia shrank from her hot breath and burn- 
ing glance, and the mulatto drew back a few 
paces as she continued : 

“T am not what I look, as I will soon show 
you.” And raising the ewer year by, she poured 
some water into the basin, mixing with it some 
powder from a small box. Shortly after, she 
turned to Amelia, with a complexion as fair as 
her own; then untwining her turban, her dark 
brown hair fell in long, glossy waves over neck 
and shoulders. She smiled bitterly at the young 
girl’s look of amazement, and then resumed : 

“ Like you, I am an orphan. My name is 
Agnes Clarendon, and I was born and reared in 
Cincinnati. Two years since, at the age of 
twenty-two, I came into possession of the large 
fortune which I inherited from an aunt, and 
shortly after met with Edgar Le Roy, who was 
introduced into our circle by one of its most 
prominent members. He at once became a gen- 
eral favorite; but his appearance, to others so 
attractive, was repulsive to me, and when, after 
a short acquaintance, he presumed to make pro- 
posals of marriage, I rejected him, taking no 
pains to conceal my dislike. A few days later I 
was betrothed to one dearer to me than life. But 
ere long I became conscious that the base Le Roy 
was gaining a powerful influence over my be- 
trothed, and through it, was seeking to avenge 
himself on me. Not that Henry’s love for me 
was affected, that was impossible; but with in- 
sidious art the villain acted upon his genial, un- 
suspecting nature, drawing him on step by step, 
by means of the fashionable clubs with their social 
glass, while I, in my agony, strove in vain to 
convince him of the true motive of one, who, he 
assured me, entertained only the most kindly 
feelings toward us both. And at last—at last his 
vile purpose was accomplished, and — Henry 
Pascello died the terrible death of the inebriate. 
But his base revenge was not yet sated. He dared 
intrude upon the sorrow of the living, even at the 
grave of her dead, and there avow his fiendish 
triumph. Then came burning wonjs in lava- 
torrents from my lips, and pointing to the grave, 
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I took an oath to avenge him who slept below. 
At this he laughed derisively, and then with mock 
sorrow begged me to forgive and forget the past, 
inviting me to visit him at the country-seat he 
had just purchased in the East, mentioning its 
location. And I did so, by stealth, determined 
to take his life while he slept. Ah, you may well 
shudder, and so did I, as the time drew nigh, till 
finally, on overhearing from my hiding-place, 
remarks which showed some dark secret to be 
concealed by the door with the seven locks, I 
resolved to fathom it, and consummate my re- 
venge by bringing him to justice. The next day, 
that which preceded your arrival, Rose, the 
mulatto, proposed her services, which were readily 
accepted, as the prevailing superstition had ren- 
dered it impossible hitherto for Mrs. Elby to pro- 
cure a servant. But not till after the scene when 
you breathed your unwilling vow, did my espion- 
age result in anything upon which I could act, 
for they were wary. Then, however, still crouch- 
ing in the deep recess, I overheard a conversation 
between him and that woman, which, though its 
topic was the latter’s unholy wages, revealed 
what I had long striven to learn—where the keys 
were hid while he slept—for at its close, he con- 
gratulated himself that the necessity for carrying 
them about him by day, and sleeping with them 
beneath his pillow, would soon cease. You may 
imagine my joy at this discovery, and how I felt 
when I found that he whom I had supposed se- 
cured, for I had administered a powerful narcotic 
both to him and the woman, had escaped and 
borne you with him. But, thank God, the pur- 
suit was'successful, and Henry is avenged—ay, 
avenged !” 

These last words were uttered with frenzied 
emphasis. A white foam rested on her lips, and 
to the terrified Amelia, her form seemed to have 
dilated to supernatural size. But suddenly, with 
a subdued manner, she drew near. 

“ Do not fear me, you have no canse,”’ said she ; 
“here is your bracelet, and the note he compelled 
you to write.” And she placed them in her hand. 

Tears filled Amelia’s eyes as she looked at 
them, and then turned to express her thanks ; but 
Agnes Clarendon had gone. ‘ The next morning 
Amelia started for Albany, where she found a 
happy home in the house of a friend. 

Ten months later, Fitz James and herself spoke 
those vows which bound them for life ; but even 
in the midst of this great happiness, bitter tears 
welled from Amelia’s heart to her eyes—tears for 
the last victim of Edgar Le Roy, the young and 
lovely Agnes Clarendon, who in the incipient 
stages of madnegs, had been the means of her 
deliverance, and who was now a raving “>. 
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TAKING COMFORT. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


One little star I often see, 
Set in the peaceful blue; 

And gazing on that little star, 
Why should I think of you? 
The ocean rolis up gray and cold 
Between your heart and mine, 
You linger long in that fair land 
Washed by the storied Rhine— 
While I remain in this cold home, 

In solitude to pine! 


No, not to pine!—I’m happy still: 
Happy in glorious dreams, . 

Which gloss my life like rainbow clouds 
Hanging o'er quiet streams! 

Is ’t not enough to feel and know 
That in your great soul’s room 

I have a place where never doubt 
Across my love can come ?— 

A shripe upon your sacred heart'— 
A warm love-nest?—a home! 


When I would weep that you are gone, 
I think my blessings o'er: 
Recall the kisses of your lips 


Forget all in the past, 

And thank my God that in such peace 
My humble lot is cast: 

Until my soul goes out to heaven 
In one sweet holocaust! 


Some time you "ll come—and I can wait 
Till whitened is my hair, 

And Time upon my rosy cheek 
Has writ a page of care. 

My heart will not be old, dear one, 
While your full love remains ; 

To keep it I would give up crowns, 
And life in royal fanes! 

I’d not renounce one thought of thine 
For all the earth contains! 
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BESSIE BROWN’S MISTAKE. 


BY MATTHEW VINTON. 


Afy name is Harry Brown. I beseech Heav- 
en’s choicest blessings to rest forever upon the 
head of him or her through whose kind cranium 
first flashed the idea of calling me that precious 


cognomen. I am glad my given name is nothing 


but Harry—my surname nothing but Brown. I 
thank my mother that she married the man she 
did. Otherwise I might have been a Harry 
Jones, a Harry Smith, or a Harry Green. I 
thank my paternal grandmother, and my great 
grandmother, and my great-great-grandmother, 


and the great-great-grandmothers of all their 
grandmothers’ great-grandmothers, for choosing 
husbands by the name of Brown. Otherwise I 
might have been a Bill Swiggins, possibly, or a 
Bob Plunkett, or Jim Griffith, instead of a Harry 
Brown. And I bless with eternal gratitude my 
grandfathers, back to the remotest twig of the 
remotest bough of the ancestral tree of Browns, 
for not remaining bachelors. In that case, where 
alas, should I have been? And yet, I swear to 
you, reader, on the veracity of an honorable man, 
that it would have been better for me to have 
stayed nowhere forever, than to have come into 
the world and taken any other name than the 


‘one I now bear. That cognomen has been the 


golden hinge on*which has swung open for me 
the gate of earthly bliss. But I anticipate. 

I had been rusticating for a fortnight in one of 
the loveliest villages that ever nestled down 
among the green hills of the Granite State. I 
had enjoyed to my utmost capacity for enjoy- 
ment the different recreations by which a city 
gentleman bent on an excursion for health or 
pleasure, manages to while away his time. I 
had fished, hunted and sailed — sailed, hunted 
and fished, until the unvarying routine began to 


‘grow monotonous and to pall apon my taste, 


—until I longed to be back once more in the 
bustle and activity of my city life. Don’t call 
me a barbarian, dear lover of rural solitudes and 
country pleasures. I never could endure the 
country more than three weeks at a time, in my 
life. The old love of nature has not quite died 
out of my bosom. I like to go back once in a 
while to the green woods, the grassy fields, and 
the meadow brooks that knew me when, I was a 
boy. But the tall, bearded man with the world’s 
care-marks in his face and in his heart, is not the 
joyous lad who walked barefooted through the 
brown cow-paths, tore his corduroys while climb- 
ing the knotty trees, built miniature mill-dams 
across the brooks, and stoned squirrels in the 
woods. He tries sometimes to convince himself 
that it is so — to relish with the olden gusto all 
the sights and sounds he loved so well in boy- 
hood. But the world’s hand has been at his 
heart for years, severing one by one the chords 
that bind him to the dear spirit of his youth. 
And so the outgrown past sits as awkwardly on 
his matared manhood, as would the little cast-off 
corduroys upon the stalwart figure he brings 
back to the olden haunts. 

But where am 1? AsI said, I was getting 
weary of rusticating, and had quite come to the 
conclusion that another day should find me en 
route for the city, when one morning as I sat 
lounging on the piazza of the little hotel which 
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had been my abiding place, smoking a choice 
Havana, and lazily watching the blue curls of 
smoke that rose up like a fragrant mist above 
my head, the lumbering old stage-coach which 
brought in passengers from the adjoining town, 
rattled up to the door. Now that may seem an 
unimportant event to chronicle, but no one would 
have thought so who could have seen the solitary 
passenger it brought. Have I forgot to mention 
that I was a bachclor, reader? Forgive the 
omission. The knowledge will be indispensable 
to you in understanding the great degree of 
interest I manifested, and the wide-awake look 
which dilated my eyes, as a pair of the prettiest, 
most neatly gaitered little feet in the world made 
their appearance upon the wodden step of the 
ld coach. I always did admire a dainty, slender, 
plump little foot on a woman. Following the 
feet came a pretty, girlish figure habited in a 
brown riding dress. I looked anxiously for the 


face. Alas! an envious blue veil hid it from my 
sight. But I caught a glimpse of a small, gloved 
hand, the glimmer of a single golden curl danc- 
ing out of the jaunty, blue-veiled hat, heard one 
of the most musical “ thank you, sirs ” addressed 
to the rough-looking driver, who handed out 
from the coach a crimson carpet-bag and a brown 


parasol, and then—and then—well, I don’t know 
exactly what followed, only that the little feet 
tripped past me into the hotel, and I went off in 
a fit of visionary romancing, such as susceptible 
young bachelors are apt to indulge in when they 
have nothing else to employ theirtime. I thought 
what if I owned just such a pair of little feet— 
not to walk on, not to support my great, tall 
body—byt owned them just as they were then, 
peeping in and out of that brown travelling habit. 
I thought what if I had a home—a real cosy, 
nice bird’s-nest of a home, and those little feet 
should make ‘music tripping through its rooms. 
I wondered how I would feel bargaining for 
gaiters—cloth gaiters ; what sort of a sensation 
would creep over me if there should ever be a 
whole head covered over with clusters of just 
such golden curls as that one, to nestle on my 
breast, if ever such a dear little hand as that should 
flutter in the clasp of mine,—if ever—whew !— 
I believe I am making a fool of myself with my 
confessions. I dreamed a deal more, however— 
dreamed till my fancies began to get trouble- 
some and taunting, and then I got up and saun- 
tered down the street to rid myself of them. 

I can’t say exactly how far my morning walk 
extended, or how many streets I traversed, but I 
know that when I got back to the hotel, and 
sauntered leisurely up stairs to my room, my 
houghts were still running a wild goose chase 
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after yellow ringlets, and number three gaiters, 
kid-tipped, high in the instep, and laced at the 
sides. I thought, too, that as business wasn’t 
very pressing in the city at that time, and it was 
really for my health to remain in the country as 
long as possible, why, if the coach should hap- 
pen to leave me the next day, it wouldn’t be such 
a serious matter. I wondered if the young lady 
just arrived was intending to stop any length of 
time in the village, and if so, whether she ad- 
mired mustachios and heavy beards (my face was 
shaggy as a bear’s), and if she was timid, and 
dared not venture out in a sail-boat, with a nice 
young man to rescue her, in case said boat should 
overturn. 

At this stage of my cogitations, I reached the 
door of my room. It was slightly ajar, anda 
soft female voice was humming “‘ Nellie Gray.” 
Surprised and perplexed by so strange a circum. 
stance, I stopped and peeped in before entering. 
Arrows of Cupid! Could I trust my senses ? 
Shades of romance! Was I in my right mind ? 
Seated upon the carpet in the centre of the room, 
in an attitude of childish ‘abandon, -with both 
hands coolly rammaging my portmanteau, was 
a coquettishly attired young lady, whom I at 
once recognized as the divinity of the Q@age- 
coach, by her brown travelling suit, and the 
color of the heavy cloud of curls that drifted 
soft and silken, over her shoulders. Her back 
was toward the door, but a partial turning of the 
head gave me a one-sided view of her face, which 
made me think instantly of an arbutus blossom, 
so fresh and delicately-colored was it. 

But what upon earth was she doing in my 
room, and with my portmanteau? Was the 
girl insane? Evidently not, if I was any reader 
of faces. While I stood, transfixed with amaze- 
ment, and not knowing whether to go in and 
frighten the intruder away, or stand where I was 
and watch her movements, she suddenly broke 
off in the middle of her tune, and commenced 
talking to herself. . I listened eagerly. 

“O, Harry, Harry Brown — the rogue! I 
wonder what he would say if he knew J 
here 

Mystery upon mysteries! She knew my name, 
then. What in the deuce did it mean? What 
would I say to know she was there, indeed ? 
The question seemed strikingly appropriate. 

' “ Thought he’d serve me a mighty fine trick, 
didn’t he?) Take me by surprise, eh? Wont 
he get caught in his own trap, as sure as my 
name is Bessie? , it’s enough to make a ghost 
laugh to think of it,” and the little witch broke 
into a peal of musical laughter — laughter with 
melody enough in, it to set up a dozen night- 
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ingales and as many larks in business. What 
did she mean ? 

“ Wonder if he never carries any more in his 
valise than this ?— three old dickies, a pair of 
stockings that look as if a little yarn wouldn’t 
damage the toes, a cigar, a crumpled vest, some 
fishing-tackle, a dirty almanac, a bunch of old 
letters, a soiled neck-tie, a pair of old slippers, a 
powder flask, an odd glove, three handkerchiefs, 
and—as—I—1-i-v-e—a daguerreotype !”” 

I felt myself blushing hotly to the very tips of 
my ears, as she slowly enumerated the contents 
of my valise, lifting them daintily with her 
thumb and finger, and then laying them down 
one by one beside her. I forgot that she had no 
business there—forgot that nothing but the most 
unpardonable and unladylike impertinence could 
have prompted her thus to act—forgot everything 
save the single fact that a young, beautiful wo- 
man was making merry at the expense of my 
wardrobe. For a moment, I wished she had 
looked into my trunk instead of my portmanteau. 
Iwas vain enough to think the respectable as- 
sortment of nicely stitched linen, the silk kerchiefs, 
the fashionable neckties, the spotless vests of 
snowy Marseilles, the unsoiled kids, and the ar- 
ray Of clean, white hose, would have given her a 
more flattering opinion of me. 

“ Goodness, gracious! what a homely minia- 
ture! Looks old enough to be his mother. 
Why, the mouth is twisted clear round to one 
ear and the nose to the other. The eyes are 
crooked, and the hair is spatted down on the 
forehead, for all the world like the little mud pies 
I used to make when I was small and played in 
the dirt. Wonder if that’s his lady-love? I'll 
never speak to him again,if it is.” 

It was a daguerreotype of my old maid aunt, 
Miranda, that she was examining. My lady-love ! 
I couldn’t bear to have her think so poorly of my 
taste, and should certainly have thundered out 
an indignant “no” if curiosity to see and hear 
what she would do and say next had not checked 
me. 

“Now, if I don’t serve a trick on that Harry 
Brown, then may I die an old maid! Wonder 
how these stockings would fit me ?” 

With a merry laugh she drew on the ragged 
hose over those same beautiful feet I had ad- 
mired so fervently, and then thrust over them the 
pair of worn slippers she had found in the valise. 
As if pleased with her experiment, she continued 
to add the stray articles of my attire to her own 
dress, till in spite of my indignation I could 
hardly refrain from laughing outright at the gro- 
tesque figure she cut. One of my dickies was 
enthroned on her slender throat, concealing her 


dainty lace collar ; my old vest was drawn over 
her neatly fitting merino basque, and a red silk 
handkerchief was knotted into an impromptu cap, 
into which she gathered the heavy masses of her 
amber hair. Then she got up and scuffed about 
the apartment, while I was obliged to withdraw 
my eyes from the crevice in the door, fearful of 
being seen. 

“ And now for my trick on you, Master Har- 
ry,” she said, after capering about the room a 
few moments and surveying herself in the long 
mirror with bursts of childish laughter. ‘ Let 
me see if I can’t give you a surprise. I hope 
you wont keep me waiting long.” 

She drew the sofa out a little ways from the 
wall, and ensconced herself behind it. It was 
very evident that she intended to conceal herself 
there until my return. What she meant to do 
then,.unless it was to jump out and frighten me, I 
could not imagine. A bold thought struck me. — 
I crept softly down stairs, waited a moment to 
catch my breath, and then went whistling up 
again, making all the noise I could. I marched 
unconsciously into my room and threw myself 
down on the sofa, taking a great deal of pains 
not to see anybody behind it, although there was 
a little nervous tremor of agitation and wonder at 
my heart to know how the mystery was to end. 

A second of time served to convince me. 
There was a slight rustle behind me which I res- 
olutely declined hearing, and then a pair of satiny 
arms, white and soft as swan’s down, were thrown 
about my neck, two tapering fingers pressed 
down my eyelids till I could not see, and a warm, 
red mouth left kiss after kiss upon my unresisting 
cheeks. Rose leaves and honey! Those dainty, 
delicious, dewy kisses! The very memory of 
them makes my cheeks tingle now ! 

“ Delightful ! delicious ! intoxicating !” I cried, 
as soon as I was released from my mysterious 
thraldom. “ By my faith, I swear paradise were 
a poor exchange for such a dainty treat as you 
have given me. My /ife for one more kiss !” 

It was an extravagant speech, I know, but you 
must make all due allowances, reader. As I 
spoke, I turned about and faced the lovely un- 
known. 

Good heavens, what a change came over that 
arch, laughing face! You should have seen the 
sudden start, the wild, frightened look that flashed 
into her blue eyes after the first, quick glance into 
my face. You should have seen as I did, the 
vivid crimson leap up to cheek, throat and fore- 
head. You should have seen the small, white 
hands clasped across her eyes in bashful terror, 
and heard the smothered scream of affright that 
broke over her rose-red lips. And then you 
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should have secn her horrified glance of confu- 
sion, dismay, mortification and perplexity at her 
queer apparel. 

“ Excuse me, sir. I—I,” she stammered, at 
last, “‘ indeed — I — you —I did not intend —I 
thought—O, gracious goodness !” 

Again the little white hands made a screen for 
the burning cheeks and drooping eyes. I waited 
for her to finish. 

“ I—I understood that this was Mr. Brown’s 
room.” 

“You understood rightly,” I replied, more 
and more mystified. 

“Mr. Harry Brown’s ?” 

“ Yes—Mr. Harry Brown’s.” 

“ But—but—O dear, what have I done ?” 

There was a real look of distress upon her 
face—an expression of genuine pain not to be 
misunderstood. Here followed a burst of ner- 
vous, hysterical langhter, a succession of sobs, 
and then a sudden rush of passionate, self-humil- 

“ Don’t, don’t, my—” darling, I had almost 
added, in my blundering attempt to console her, 
for I began to comprehend that there was a mis- 
take somewhere, and to pity my weeping and 
chagrined companion. 

All at once she lifted her face and saw the 
open door. Before I could comprehend her 
movement, she sprang past me, bounded through 
the door, and darted up the stairs. I heard one 
of my slippers dropped in her flight, and the 
dragging sound of the other as she entered the 
room above me. An hour afterwards as I sat 
by my window, trying to solve the mystery of 
this little adventure, a note was handed in to me 
by @ servant, Breaking the seal, I read as 
follows : 


“Mr. Harry Brown :—I owe you an explana- 
tion and apology for my conduct of an hour ago ; 
while at the same time I am painfully conscious 
that no excuse which I can frame will ever do 
away from your mind the unfavorable impression 
which my apparently rude, unmaidenly act must 
have occasioned. The circumstances are simply 
these. My name is Bessie Brown. You will 
notice that I bear the same surname with your- 
self, and you will, perhaps, be further enlightened, 
when I inform you that I have a brother Harry. 
For a number of summers past, it has been my 
custom to spend es vacations here, and 
during my stay I have always before occupied 
the room which is now yours, until I naturally 
became attached to it, and upon my arrival here 
to-day hastened to engage it, or rather to make 
the attempt, for to my disappointment I found it 
already had an occupant. I playfully asked the 
landlord the name of the person who had e d 
it, telling him I should certainly make the trial of 

ging you, as I could not feel at home in any 
other part of the hotel. To my surprise, and not a 


. 


BESSIE BROWN’S MISTAKE. 


t, he gaye me the name of 
Harry Brown. ar jum to the con- 
clusion that it was my brother, who had preceded 
me to H—, with the intention of giving me a 
pleasant surprise. He was aware of my antici- 
pated visit here, and as I have not seen him for 
nearly a year and a half, the suspicion was quite 
a natural one. The possibility of its being any- 
body but him never entered my mind. I imme- 
diately made myself at home in what I = 
to be his room, and spying his valise unlocked 
and half-way open, under the table, took the 
liberty of a spoiled and petted sister to make 
myself acquainted with its contents. I planned 
a method by which to make the surprise on his 
side instead of mine, and you know the rest. I 
can never forgive myself for the part I have 
acted, for although you are unknown to me, and 
robably will always remain so, I cannot forfeit 
ightly: or without pain, the respect of a stranger 
even. 

“T return the garments of yours, in which I 
must have figured so ludicrously. Begging you 
to look as leniently as possible upon my mad 
freak, I am, very regretfully, 

Bessiz Brown.” 


In reply, I sent the following : 


“Miss Bessiz Brown :—Your explanation 
is perfectly satisfactory. Any one would be in- 
sane, after so simple and frank an elucidation of 
the matter (which I must confess puzzled as 
well as startled me at first), to put any wrong 
construction upon your conduct — and I should 
forget the courtesy of a true gentleman, if I did 
not beg you to dismiss the subject from your 
mind, unless you can remember it as a laughable, 
and—to me—at least, pleasurable incident. Give 
yourself no uneasiness —the affair is a secret 
until you yourself choose to divulge it. 

“ Allow me to add, in conclusion—and do not, 
I beg you, think me presuming—that no tempta- 
tion on earth could be strong enough (unless it be 
the one of saving you from your present unneces- 
sary and undeserved eclf-reproach), to induce me 


to have this little adventure cancelled from my 
experience, With much respect your obedient 
servant, rrY Brown.” 
That evening I saw her at the supper-table. 
A graceful inclination of the head, a grateful 
smile, and a blush which made her whole face 
and neck crimson, was my reward. The next 
morning I insisted upon giving my room up to 
her and taking the room above it. I had previ- 
ously booked myself for another fortnight’s stop 
at the H— hotel. Who blames me ? 
Acquaintances never ripen so fast as under the 
sunshine of some such auspicious adventure. 
During the ensuing fortnight, I discovered that 
Miss Bessie Brown would trust herself in a sail- 
boat with proper protection, that she could ride 
horseback with grace and spirit, was fond of 
moonlight promenades, ice-creams, etc., etc. 
Before I left the little village of H— we were 
fast friends, and I had paid back those delicious 
kisses, which I could not but acknowledge were 
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THE CORONACH. 


obtained under false pretences, and consequently 
‘did not belong to me. If I threw in a few extra 
ones, whose business is it but Bessie’s and mine ? 

Iam no longer a bachelor. This very week 
my pretty little wife and I paid our annual visit 
to the Y— hotel, which witnessed the novel com- 
mencement of our sweet acquaintance. We 
occupy the room together now, and only yester- 
day afternoon Bessie put on an old handkerchief 
over her head—she has worn her hair in braids 
for nearly two years—buttoned a dicky about 
her throat, drew on a vest, thrust her feet into a 
pair of my slippers, and after scuffing about the 
room awhile, came up behind the sofa where I 
was sitting, put her arms about my neck, her 
white fingers over my eyes, and kissed me till I 
was quite out of breath.—Bless her ! 


» 


PRACTICAL LESSONS FOR LIFE. 


Be not always speaking of yourself.—Be not 
awkward in manner.—Be not forward. Boast 


not.—Angle not for + a not equivocate. 
—Confess your faults.—Tell no lies; not even 


those called innocent.—Listen when spoken to.— 

Be polite at table. — Attend to the ladies. — 

Dread the character of an ill-bred man.—Be re- 

markable for cleanliness of person.—Attend to | 

nce of 
8 


your dress.—Study el 
Avoid old sayings and vu ms.—Use polished 
choice in your compliments.— 
Acquire a ow of the world.—Praise deli- 
cately.—Study the foibles of people—Command 


your temper and countenance.—Never acknowl- 
edge an enemy, or see affront if you can help it. 
Avoid wrangling, meddli and _tittle-tattle. 
—Judge not of mankind — not im- 
plicitly to any—Beware of proffered friendship. 
—Doubt him who swears to the truth of a thing. 
Be choice in your company.—Adopt no man’s 
vices.—A void noisy laughter.—Refuse invitations 
politely. —Dare to be singular in a right cause ; 
and be not ashamed to refuse.—Strive to write 
well and grammatically.—Affect not the rake.— 
Be choice in your amusements.—Never appear 
to be in a hurry.—Neglect not an old acquain- 
tance.—Avoid all kinds of vanity—Make no 
one in company feel his inferiority.—Be not witty 
at another’s ex —Be sparing of raillery.— 
Never whisper in company.—Look not over one 
when writing or reading.—Hum no tunes in com- 
pany, nor be in any way noisy.—Eat not too fast, 
nor too slow.—Spit not on the floor or t.— 
Hold no indelicate discourse.—Avoid odd habits. 
Lose no time in transacting business.—Indulge 
not in laziness.—Be not frivolous.—Study digni- 
fied as well as pleasing manners.—Be not envious. 
Show no hastiness of temper.—Talk not long at 
a time.—Tell no stories.—Avoid hackney ex- 
sions.—Make no digressions.—Hold no one 
y the button when talking.—Forestall not a slow 
speaker.—Say not all you think.—Adapt your 
conversation to the company.—Give not your 
advice unasked.—Renew no disagreeable matters. 
Praise not another at the expense of the present 
company.—Talk not of private concerns.—Few 
jokes bear repeating. Y. hi 


THE CORONACH., 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tue winter of 1306 set in with more than 
usual violence and severity in Scotland. Snow 
and frost reigned triumphant, and it seemed as if 
none but the strongest and bravest could endure 
the rigor of the season. 

The champion of Scotland was dead—the im- 
mortal William Wallace, whose mind, as well as 
body, towered far above all other men, and before 
whom even Robert Bruce shrank into the stature 
of a common mortal—he whose smile was sun- 
shine, and whose frown scathed like the light- 
ning—whose glorious form had been condemned 
to the scaffold, but whose breath departed before 
the rope of the tyrant had touched his neck. 

Through stormy and troublous times, midst 
danger and privation and the dreadful scenes of 
horror that desecrated his home, and left his 
hearth desolate, the hero had preserved the Re- 
galia of Scotland. The usurper of the rights of 
Bruce, the Red Comyn who had assumed the 
title of Regent of Scotland, had been desper- 
ately wounded by Bruce; and Kirkpatrick, 
whose zeal for the service of him whom he 
called his rightful sovereign had finished the 
work of death, with those memorable words 
upon his lips which, to this day, are the motto 
of the Kirkpatrick crest—“J mak siccar!” (I 
make certain.) 

Edward, the old and sickly, but still tyrannical 
and revengeful king of England, had sworn to 
exterminate Bruce and his adherents; but al- 
ready the ceremony was performed that made 


Bruce king of Scotland; and Edward’s warfare 
was not against rebels and outlaws, as he had 
termed Wallace and his brave soldiers, but 
against a crowned monarch. Still the chances of 
war were against the gallant King Rebert, and 
treachery and meanness conspired to defeat him. 
His horse was killed under him, and he himself 
was taken prisoner. 

For the honor of Scotland, be it said, that the 
Scottish knight into whose hands he fell, scorned 
to take advantage of the power thus given him, 
and permitted Bruce to escape, although the fugi- 
tive was cut to the heart by the knowledge that 
his brave followers would meet with a cruel and 
merciless death. 

Douglas—the “Good Lord James”—and a 
few others, retired to the mountains, where they 
were sometimes hunted like deer, and where 
they were joined by the queen and her ladies. 
These fair and delicate women experienced dan- 
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gers and difficulties in the highlands, that would | nance lighted up with a hope which she hardly 
have appalled the hearts of brave and strong | dared to cherish—the hope of her beloved’ 


CORONACH. 


men. Sustained by love and loyalty, the follow- | brother being again restored to his rightful 
ers of the gallant Bruce bore on through hard- | throne. 


ships and horrors, until, driven from one place to 


Close to Agnes, and hovering around her like 


another, the king attempted to enter Lorn; but | her shadow, stood Nigel Bruce, the youngest of 


him. 


here the relatives of the Red Comyn opposed | the three brave brothers. If Nigel did not pos- 


sess the strength and vigor of Robert, he had 


Ata place called Dalny, he was again de- | more than Robert’s share of beauty. Since the 
feated by John of Lorn; but here, amidst his 


death of Wallace, there was no rival in Scotland 


misfortunes, the strength and valor of Bruce | to the manly beauty of Nigel Bruce. His long 
was displayed more than ever. Here the | hair, darker than the golden locks of Wallace, 
M’Androssers, father and two sons, seeing Bruce | hung over his shoulders in bright, chestnut 
place himself in front of his men, in a narrow | curls; his forehead, white as the snow lying on 
pass, made a vow that they would kill or take | the sear banks of the Don, which lay frozen be- 


him prisoner. They rushed upon him in a body, 
but Bruce killed the three, as he sat on horse- 


neath the towers of Kildrummie, contrasted with 
the brown cheek that had not shunned the sum- 


back, although they were strong and powerful | mer sun nor winter wind; while his tall form, 


men. 


less majestic, perhaps, than Robert’s, was still 


The father, in dying, grasped at the king’s | more than equal in its perfect grace and 
scarf; and he was obliged to undo the brooch, in | symmetry. 


order to free himself from the dead body. The 
brooch is still preserved in the family of M’Dou- 


No word of love had yet passed between the 
boy-soldier and Agnes Kirkpatrick; but the 


gal of Lorn, as a memorial of the escape of | queen felt assured that her two favorites only 


Rebert Bruce from their ancestor—not of his 


being taken by him ! 


awaited the end of these troublous times to 
adopt, in their love, the motto of the Kirkpatrick 


As we said, the dismal Scottish winter was | crest—‘“ I make certain ”’—and she looked, with 


coming on, and Bruce felt that it would be im- 
possible for the queen and her ladies to sustain 


an indulgent glance upon all the proofs “ which 


none, save lovers, understand” of their affec- 


the hardships of the severe season, and deter- | tion. That affection, born amidst the trials, the 
mined to separate himself from them. The old | dangers and hardships of that dreary winter, 
castle of Kildrummie, in Aberdeenshire, was | would, she trusted, bloom brighter and happier, 


now the only one that remained to him. Here 


in other scenes, beneath the loving sway of her 


the queen and Bruce’s sister, Isabella, Countess | brave Robert. 
of Bachan, with several others, took up their | She exchanged a glance with her sister-in- 


abode, amidst the cheerless rigors of the season, 
and with the anxious uncertainty hanging upon 


them, of the fate of the king and his followers. 

On the coast of Ireland is an island called 
Rachrin, where Bruce spent the winter—cheered 
only by the thought that his treasure was 
guarded and watched by his’ beloved young 
brother, Nigel. His eldest brother, Edward, 
was with him. 

The fire was blazing brightly in the wide 
chimney of the old hall at Kifldrummie, on the 
evening of the twentieth of March, 1306. All 
day, acloud had rested upon the brow of the 
levely wife of Bruce ; and even now, the cheer- 
ful light of the fire could not quite dispel it. At 
her feet, on a low stool, sat Agnes Kirkpatrick, 
the daughter of the old hero who had killed the 
_ Red Comyn. The queen’s hand rested affec- 
tionately upon the maiden’s auburn locks, while 
the sweet young face was turned upwards, with a 
loving look, at her mistress, Near them, sat the 
Countess Isabella of Buchan, her sunny counte- 


law, who returned it with a glad smile; for 
although Edward Bruce had sometimes talked 
to her of the fair Agnes, she could not help lean- 
ing towards the beloved Nigel—the youngest 
born, and dearest of her ancient house. If she 
was prouder of Robert, and exulted more in the 
bravery and spirit of Edward, her woman’s 
heart turned with more fondness to Nigel. 
Except for the dim, shadowy uneasiness of the 
queen, there had not been a happier evening in 
Kildrummie since the exiles entered its walls ; 
and when the postern gate-bell was rung, and a 
wandering minstrel, poor and old, entered and 
brought them tidings of the king, from Rachrin, 
the shadow passed from the queen’s brow, and 
she appeared as serene as the others. 

Long the harper played, after the refreshing 
meal which the ladies had ordered for him ; and 
as the pealing notes rang through the wide hall, 
every eye flashed, and every cheek burned with 
emotion. Dropping these stirring strains, the 
harper sank his voice to the sad coronach that 
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was composed for the death of Wallace ; but this 
was more than his excited audience could bear, 
and the queen commanded him to cease. It 
touched too nearly the springs of grief that she 
sought so earnestly to hide. She remembered 
that her own nuptials were performed beside the 
chieftain’s dead body. She remembered, too, the 
cruel death of his wife, the beautiful Marion— 

. the loss of her own father and of her angel sis- 
ter—losses so mingled with the remembrance of 
Wallace, as almost to break her heart at the 
recollection. 

At the first wild note of the coronach, Agnes 
turned her dewy eyes upon her lover and saw 
that his own were moistened with tears. He, 
too, had witnessed the funeral scene at Cambus- 
Kennett, and shared in the strong emotions that 
shook the soul of his brave and royal brother at 
the opening of the iron casket which held Scot- 
land’s regalia—the treasure that had cost the 
lives of so many brave Scots, and of him the 
bravest and most glorious of all that band of 
heroes—and as the memory of all this flashed 
upon Nigel, who could wonder that the tears of 
sorrow bedewed his cheeks ? 

As the queen spoke, the last note of the coro- 
nach trembled upon the string ; and ere they had 
ceased to vibrate, another sound—a din as of 
trampling feet and mailed armor and clashing 


steel—struck the ear. 
“ the drum, 
come! 
O’er rocky pass and wooded steep, 
Through long and glittering files they creep! 
I see them on their winding way! * 
Above their ranks the moonbeams play.”’ 


Onward came the English troops along the 
banks of the Don. In vain Nigel summoned the 
guards belonging to the castle; in vain he im- 
plored the queen to fly, with her ladies, to a fish- 
erman’s hut near the river, and embark in his 
boat to find shelter and safety elsewhere. 

“Tam the wife of King Robert; and never 
shall it be said that I forsook the noble men 
whom he stationed here to guard and protect 
me!” was her heroic answer. 

“And Agnes?” asked Nigel; “where is 
Agnes ?” 

“She shall not leave me. And see where 
your sister Isabella comes, with a face as serene 
as when her hands crowned my royal husband ! 
She, too, will remain here. God bless you, my 
brother Nigel, and give you the victory, this 
night, over the foes of Scotland !” 

Retiring to the highest turret of the castle, the 
queen watched the progress of the enemy towards 
Kildrummie, rejoicing that the guards whom 
Nigel had summoned to convey her away, re- 


mained to strengthen his force. Pale as a lily, 
and trembling with the excitement of the scene, 
Agnes Kirkpatrick sat, clasping the hands of her 
beloved mistress. Her frame shuddered, when- 
ever a louder noise rose from below; and her 
fears for Nigel almost overpowered her reason. 
She tried to pray, but her lips refused to move ; 
and soon she sank into a state of merciful jnsen- 
sibility, from which she started, at intervals, to 
murmur of Nigel and the coronach which she 
seemed still to hear. 

A wild note of triumph came sounding from 
the court-yard below. Footsteps were heard on 
the stairs, but they awoke not the still insensible 
maiden. The door was burst open, and a party 
of English soldiers came trooping into the wide 
turret-chamber, and claimed its inmates as their 
prisoners. As their captors bore them, unre- 
sistingly—because all resistance was vain—to the 
hall below, the first object that met the eyes of 
the queen, was the body of Nigel. She sprang 
suddenly from the arms of the soldier who held 
her, and threw herself beside him. 

Her deep cry of anguish, as she lifted the 
beloved face, and saw that life was crushed from 
that noble heart, was echoed by the Countess of® 
Buchan, and had even roused the inanimate en- 
ergies of Agnes, who leaned forward in the 
direction of the sound. In her dreamy state, 
she fancied it again the wild notes of the coro- 
nach, and that they were sounding for Nigel. 
“I come, my love—I come!’ she murmured, as 
with the strength of the death struggle, she 
sprang from her captor to prostrate herself on 
the ground beside her lover. When the rude 
soldier attempted to lift her from thence, 
arms were firmly entwined around Nigel. It 
was the death clasp. The maiden had ceased to 
breathe. 


In a miserable dwelling at Rachrin, the royal 
Bruce learned of the sudden storming of Kil- 
drummie, the capture of its beloved inmates, and 
the terrible fate of his young and beautiful 
brother and the maiden he loved so well. He 
stayed not to mourn. The tidings wrought other 
work in his heroic soul. He felt that one more 
effort was worthy of the descendant of William 
the Lion, and of the friend of William Wallace ; 
and calling to his aid the bands which still 
breathed his name as their king, he went forth to 
gain the victory once more, and to give freedom 
to the wife and sister so tenderly beloved. Then, 
and not until then, did he pour out his weeping 
soul in memory of Nigel. 


Night-labor will in time destroy the student. 
The marrow of his bones fills his \e 
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TORIGINAL.) 
TO ONE BELOVED. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


I will not vow—as lovers deo: 
By earth and heaven, by sea and air; 
Or call on all things good and fair, 
To witness that I will be true. 


I will not premise to adore : 
To bend in worship at thy feet; 
Qr phrases passionate repeat, 

Or swear I could not love thee more; 


For vows like these too commen are! 
They are as plentiful as shells 
That reach the shore upon the swells 
‘Of ocean’s breast, from realms afar! 


But I will take your hand in mine, 
And say, ‘‘ Henceforth thy life shall be 
As sacred as my own to me, 

And what is mine shall blend with thine. 


** And all our thoughts shall merge in one, 
And all our sorrows be the same ; 
And all the joys our hearts can frame 
Shall in one sunlit current run. 


* And not as shallow brooks that flow 
O’er pebbly beds our life shall be; 
But like the stream that seeks the sea, 

In calm content shall forward go.” 


+ 


[oriGInaL.] 


ELSIE WHITE, 
THE LONDON SEAMSTRESS. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


“Waxe up, Elsie—wake up; it’s four o’clock, 
child. I’ve got your breaktast ready, and by 
the time you’ve eaten it, it'll be ha’ past.” 

“QO, aunty, must I get up now? I’m so 
weary !—my eyes are as heavy as lead.” And 
the delicate face from under whose coarse cotton 
cap fell a few bright locks, looked languidly up— 
“ aunty, I can’t wake up.” 

“Lud, child! that’s what you told me; says 
you, ‘be sure and call me at four, for Miss Striker 
said we must be to work when the clock strikes 
six ;’ so I only done as you said.” 

“Miss Striker—O, yes, I remember now. I 
must get up. I’m wide awake now.” Anda 
long, deep sigh followed. . 

“ There, your breakfast is all ready, though it 
aint so good as I wish it were, that’s certain. 
Here’s an egg I found right under the window; 
I declare it seems as if Providence put it there. 
It’ll strengthen you ever so much. I toasted the 

bread, it was so dry, and made a sortish gravy. 
Seems to me, you den’t eat nothin’.” 


THE LONDON SEAMSTRESS. 


“TI can’t, aunty,”—and the delicate lips trem. 
bled,—“ I'd give anything if I could. I wish I 
did have an appetite—but there—I’ll take this 
bit of toast in a paper, perhaps I'll feel hungry 
by twelve.” 

She arose wearily from the wooden chair, 
passed a hand to her side, slowly put on a faded 
bonnet, and a more than faded shawl, and walked 
out into a cheerless November fog. Street after 
street, corner after corner, the young girl hur- 
ried along. But few of the shops were open; 
the market-men were just starting with their 
heavy loads—a dull uniformity reigned around. 

Passing now and then a block of splendid 
houses, Elsie White looked up at their imposing 
fronts with many a sigh. 

“They do not toil unless they please,” she 
said, sorrowfully. “ How strange that life should 
be so full of joy for some—so brimming with woe 
for others.” 

Poor child! she little knew that earthly joy 
bears flowers that are never thorniess. 

On she went, still on, till she came to an im- 
posing establishment where half-grown boys were 
taking down the shutters, exposing to view pat- 
terns of many hues and shapes—here, an enor- 
mous sleeve, there a skirt, here a body, there a 
basque, here a flouncing, there embroidery. 
Passing into an insignificant side-door, that 
was made for the express purpose of not attract- 
ing notice, the pale girl hurried up stairs fearing 
that she might be too late. No—there stood 
Miss Striker, a tall, sharp-featured maiden, who 
ordered as she was ordered, and drove as she was 
driven. Her glittering scissors hung by a long, 
steel chain to her side, a red velvet needle-cushion 
shone conspicuous near her belt-clasp. Her hair 
was drawn plainly back, and ornamented only by 
a band of narrow green velvet ‘so near the color 
of her eyes as to suggest many a giggling 
comparison. 

“Come, girls, the work is ready. Mary Law- 
son, you will take the red velvet with Kitty and 
Norse. Norse, you are the sleeves; Mary, you 
are the seaming; Kitty, you are the body. Miss 
Elsie White, the clock is near striking. There’s 
a white satin band—you are embroidery to-day.” 
Elsie sat down to her task with a dissatisfied 
air, Embroidery she excelled in, and at the 
same time disliked, because it caused extreme 
sensitiveness to her eyes. But there was no alter 
native; her two dollars a week mast be worked 
out some way, and perhaps after all, the pleasure 
of working in brilliant colors would compensate 
for any trifling derangement of vision. Loss of 
eye-sight would be nothing in comparison to the 


loss of a place. 
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It was the London busy season, and the girls 
were not spared. Many were almost sick from 
everwork, and some had been obliged to give up 
and go home. Hollow eyes, white lips and atten- 
uated forms were there in plenty, a few only seem- 
ing in spite of the weary labor to be healthy and 
comparatively happy. Some would sit in strange- 
ly unnatural positions, betokening loss of physi- 
cal strength and constant pain in some vital part 
of the system—some bent into hollow chests and 
consumptive figures over the rich fabrics that 
were soon to adorn the elite on the occasion of 
some splendid ball or soiree, and nearly all had 
that painful intentness of vision that calls forth 
earnest sympathy whenever it is seen. 

The group around Elsie White were rather 
more lively than the rest. . 

“This satin is for the Lady Ellen Morse,” 
said one, arranging the shining satin folds. 
“ Shouldn’t I like to be the Lady Ellen Morse, 
though? They say she is rich beyond all calca- 
lation, and then the handsome gentlemen she has 
to wait upon her!” 

“T should rather be thet young princess who 
came with her,”’ chimed in another, “ only think 
what a title it is! Why, there is no end to what 
one might do if one only had her title and her 
wealth.. Who would you rather be, Elsie 
White ?” 

«“T—O—I don’t know,” said Elsie, languidly ; 
“none of the fine people, exactly, although it 
must be very pleasant to be admired and do just 
what one likes.” 

“Elsie White has such quiet tastes !” sneered 
another. 

“At least she doesn’t pass a certain corner 
every day to look at a certain noble gentleman 
who once did her the honor te smile at her, prob- 
ably in ridicule,” exclaimed another, with a sharp 
voice. 

“Hold your tongue, Ellen Maine!” said the 
young girl whose imprudence was indicated. “TI 
rather think it would be agreeable to you, eveh 
te be laughed at by a lord,” she added. 

“Silence, young women!” exclaimed Miss 
Striker, rattling her steel chain. 

“J know just what would suit Elsie White,” 
said one sweet-faced girl; “a nice little home in 
the country, where she could go out of mornings 
and snuff the scent of clover.” 

“ She’d better ’ave one of hour Yorkshire lads 
then,” exclaimed a new-comer, a gawky, fresh- 
looking girl. “She’d ’ave nothink. to do then 
but to eat ’am and make butter an’ cheese, an’ 
milk the cows, an’ see to the dairy an’ the cook- 
ing. Wont she wish she were back here ?” 

Elsie put her hand to her side. It seemed as 


if the very mention of scented country air made 
the pain more acute and harder to bear. ‘“ Yes,” 
she thought, but did not say—‘ I would marry 
the poorest farmer to-morrow, provided I could 
love him, and leave this joyless, tiresome, hire- 
ling life—gladly, O, how gladly!” 

At that moment Miss Striker was called out. 
She stopped some minutes, and when she re- 
turned, a fine-looking, gentlemanly man accom- 
panied her. He was tall, somewhat command- 
ing in his manners, and had decidedly the air of a 
person at his ease. Of course the girls, those 
who were capable, put themselves immediately 
in various interesting positions, and brisk whis- 
perings and side glancings were interchanged. 
The young man looked about with some interest 
as he proceeded to unfold his business, whatever 
it was, to the lady in charge. Elsie raised her 
eyes casually once or twice, remarked to herself 
that he was a noble-appearing gentleman, won- 
dered what he wanted of Miss Striker, and went 
oa with her embroidery. Some ten minutes 
elapsed—the stranger had gone—the steady work 
begun to tell on the frames of the weary sewers, 
and comparative silence ensued. . 

Through that long, weary day, only stopping 
time enough to eat the pitiful lunch she had taken 
from her humble home, poor Elsie White drew 
her needle in and out, selecting this color and 
that shade, till she was almost worn down with 
weariness. To the very verge of candle-light 
she toiled, and then, in consideration of the na- 
ture of her employment, she was allowed to go 
home. Many, however, were required to stay 
far into the evening. 

Her arms were almost numb as Elsie tied the 
pale strings of her straw bonnet, her fingers felt 
as if there were needles in their tips ; her temples 
ached, her side was sore—O, if she could have 
thrown herself upon some kind, motherly 
and enjoyed the luxury of a good cry. But that 
could not be—Elsie was motherless. She had 
neither father, sister nor brother, no one to love 
her. The woman with whom she boarded, or 
professed to board for the sake of helping’ her, 
had once been a servant in her father’s family, 
and though she was kind enough, yet her nature 
was too inherently coarse to allow her to be a 
companion such as the poor young girl needed. 

It was not so dark out of doors as within, but 
Elsic’s vision seemed painfully dim. She looked 
up at the familiar face of an old clock over the 
door of a celebrated watchmaker’s shop, but 
strangely enough she could not see the hands. 

“Ts it so very late?” thought Elsie—“ why, I 
feel so faint’. And clapping her hands to her 
temples, the young creature staggered, fainted. 
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When she recovered, she found herself extend- 
ed upon a lounge in what appeared to be some 
office, and on attempting to move, a low, gentle 
voice said, “ you feel better, do you not ?” 

She looked up and was startled to see the 
dark, stately stranger who had held an interview 
with Miss Striker. 

“Do you not feel better?” The question was 

ll. 

“O, thank you—yes, sir, much better. I am 
really ashamed to make so much trouble. I 
never fainted before. I must have worked too 
steadily.” 

She had lifted herself, and now sat leaning 
wearily against the lounge. To her confusion, 
her hair had fallen down, and the Inxuriant, 
beautiful, golden tresses féll.over her pale checks 
and adown her back. “She tried to gather them 

in her trembling fingers, but they Fould not per- 
form the duty. 

“Wait a moment,” said the gentleman, still 
siniling ; and disappearing, he came back agaif, 
with an intelligent girl, who, obeying his motions, 
curled the rich tresses gracefully about her head. 

“My carriage is at the door,” said the stranger ; 
“if you will trust yourself with me, I will see 
you safely home. If my recollection serves me 
right, I saw you in Madam Pierpont’s establish- 
ment.” 

Elsie blushed—not from shame at being recog- 
nized — but from absolute pleasure ; for at this 
moment the man with his noble face and manner 
appeared nothing less than an angel of mercy. 
Was it possible that out of them all he remem- 
bered her? Had her face such attractions /—but 
no, she could not beso vain, so foolish. Quietly 
and with a dignity all her own she allowed him 
to lead her to the carriage, and in a few minutes 
they were set down at the very humble tenement 
where Elsie lived. 

“TI must see more of this fair flower,” thought 
the young Squire Lowrie. “I knew the moment 
Teast my eye upon her, that she was superior to 
her circumstances.” 

Why did Else dream of the stranger? Why in 
the night succeeding, after a day’s toil that had 
been however much lightened by the recollection 
of his kindness, did she array herself in her best, 
poorly but tastefully, and think perhaps he might 
come ? 

And come he did. Aunty stared over her 
spectacles, and in a wondrously knowing way 
winked at Elsie. The poor old room with its 
faded carpet, faded rug, faded chairs, faded 
everything, was yet made like a palace by Elsie’s 

sweet face, and the presence of the handsome 


“How well he talked about farmin’,” said 
aunty, when he had gone. “I guess he’s a born 
farmer. How I’d like to live on a farm that he 
managed! I’ve did dairy work afore I was as 
old as you, enough sight. But, patience alive, he 
don’t look like a farmer !” 

So thought Elsie, as with an absent smile she 
took a candle to retire. 

One day there was a great commotion in the 
sewing-room over which Miss Striker presided. 
The young Squire Lowrie, whose rank, however, 
was not knewn among the operatives, called 
again upon Miss Striker, and Elsie was all 
blushes when the former came to her and with a 
look of sudden respect, said: 

“ Miss White, Squire Lowrie !” 

Elsie looked up, this time pale with astonish- 
ment. Business in her vicinity was suspended 
for the moment when the squire was observed to 
speak to “‘ Miss White,” and the latter, immedi- 
ately arraying herself in bonnet and shawl, left 
the room with him. 

“Hem! aint been gittin’ them new things for 
nothin’,” sneered one, and various conjectures, 
not all complimentary, went the rounds. 

“ Miss Elsie,” said the squire, when they had 
left the building, ‘I believe I have some good 
news for you.” 

She lifted her blue eyes wonderingly. How 
quickly they fell again. 

“You told me that old Samuel Grosvenor was 
your nearest relative, I think.” 

Elsie responded in the affirmative. 

“ He is dead.” 

Again Elsie gave an inquiring glance. 

“Died worth a million,” added the squire, 
“and left no will.” 

Elsie’s brain grew a little giddy. 

“And what”—her lips tremBled under the 
eager question, but he answered her before it 
was wholly asked. 

“You, of course, inherit all his property.” 
Elsie’s weight grew heavier upon his arm. 
“You are not going to faint again,” he said, 
pleasantly. 

“O,no!’ The tears were in her eyes, how- 
ever—she who for ten years, ever since she was 
a child of nine, had suffered one long, dreary 
siege of poverty and dependence — wearisome 
drudgery—now to be suddenly as rich as many a 
peer of England! The thought was overwhelm- 
ing. No wonder she said, “I can hardly realize 
it. Are you sure it is so?” 

“ Very sure, my little friend,” he said, looking 
down into her sweet face, “ and Iknow not why, 
I should not say that—” he added, gravely—“ I 


gentleman. 


do know why I was so anxious to be the first to 
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apprise you of your good fortune. Had that 

uncle who treated you so unkindly have lived, to 

of course, the money would have reverted ; 

can now almost say, in view of what you 
hayesuffered, thank God, he did not!” 

Till within a few years Elsie had been depend- 
ent upon the protection of her father’s only broth- 
er, and though he had bestowed a good education 
upon her, she had suffered almost every indignity 
at his hands. 

“You will not forget me in your sudden pros- 
perity,” said Squire Lowrie, in his gentle way, 
as he sat upon the old calico lounge beside her. 

“ Forget you !” 

The emphasis was sufficient. There was no 
need of the eloquent glance, the blush, the 
confusion. 

“T am a man of plain tastes,” he said, gently, 
taking one of her hands in his own. “My hobby 
is a quiet, retired life in the country, where I can 
attend to my farm and enjoy the sweet and sooth- 
ing companionship of Nature. When I first saw 
your face, so calm, so white, among the group of 
sewing girls, I said, there is the face I could 
never weary of gazing upon ; and then came the 
wish—but no matter—I forget that I am talking 
to the gentle embroiderer no longer, but to the 
great heiress for whose hand perhaps nobles may 

Rad 
“Else's glance at that moment was a whole 
volume of reproof. 

“ Still, I must add,” he said, with a manly con- 
fidence, “that if Elsie White were this moment 
what she deemed herself this morning, I should 
ask her to be my wife.” 

“In what am I changed?” she asked, almost 
mournfully, her eyes swimming in tears. 

“Tn nothing but circumstances,” said Squire 
Lowrie, gently, — there came a pause, when, 
gathering both her hands in his, he said, tremu- 
lously—“ Elsie, rich or poor, I love you! You 
must be my wife!” 

And smiles and tears were in the eyes that 
looked up from his shoulder. His strong, clasp- 
ing arm was around her. 

“Young women, I have something to ‘tell 
you,” said Miss Striker, her green eyes glowing 
with the news. “Miss White who used to work 
with us in this establishment; has come to a for- 
tune of two hundred thousand pounds, and to- 
morrow you are all invited to witness her mar- 
riage to Squire Lowrie, youngest son of Lord 
Henry Lowrie, lace of Manchester — at Grace 
Church. To-morrow, therefore, there will be no 
work done in these rooms.” 

Such a flutter and buzz, and confusion of 
tongues as ensued! And when not an hour 
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after, a multitude of rich gifts were sent to be 
distributed among the sewing-girls, wonder and 
admiration were at their height. 


And the wedding—that was superb! Was it 
possible that beautiful creature with garments of 
lace that seemed. to have been wrought by the 
fairies, with a veil rich enough to have been the 
queen’s, was their little spirit-faced Elsie White ? 
And noble and handsome the bridegroom looked, 
“quite a prince,” went round the whisper. 

Elsie retired to her husband’s beautiful estate 
in Yorkshire, in the pretty village of Denham 
Clough. O, what a happy woman she was, not 
because she was rich, but because her husband 
lived a farmer’s life, and she could inhale the 
sweet fragrance of the clover, hear singing birds, 
see running waters, and exercise the full graces 
of her soul in loving what God had made, and 
man had not stamped with his inferior image. 


+ > 


WHO THE DEUCE WAS ITP 


A respectable man in Windsor County, Ver- 
mont, many years ago, had an ambition to repre- 
sent his town in the State Legislature. Though 
a man of good character, and every way able 
enough for the office he sought, he happened, as 
Aunt Peggy used to say, to have “a t many 
winning ways to make folks hate him,” and was, 
in fact, the most unpopular man in town. Goi 
to Squire X., an infusntial man who henpenel 
to be friendly to him, he laid his case before him, 
and asked his influence, saying he didn’t expect 
help without paying for it, and declaring that if 
he could fet x 8 influence, he was sure to be 
elected. The squire “ put in his best jumps” for 
this man; but when the ballot-box was turned, 
another man was declared elected. The disa 
pointed candidate called out to know how 
votes stood, and learned that he had got three 

“ But I don’t understand it,” said he, 
ng to the squire, with a chop-fallen counte- 
nance. “Nor I either,” said the squire; “I put 
in Aree. you put in another; but who the 
mischief put in the third is more than I can im- 

i ‘ost. 
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BERRIES OF THE MOUNTAIN ASH. 


A little after sunset we reached the mouth of 
the river Tsch , Where it falls into the Ka- 
tounaia. This is also a most lovely spot; it is 
sheltered by some very high rocks of fine = 
and purple jasper, their tops fringed with birch 
and mountain ash, the latter covered with bunch- 
es of deep scarlet fruit, used in almost every 
dwelling throughout Siberia. The wealthy 
housewife makes a nalifka from it which is con- 
sidered excellent — it has a fine, bitter flavor. 
They make it into a preserve, and some nN the 
fruit in sugar, A delicious salad is also made by 
placing the bunches in large jars, filling them up 
with vi , Slightly sweetened with honey. 
This is in most cottages.—Atkinson’s 
“ Siberia.” 
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TO THE GIRL I LOVE. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


Mary, love you! Simple words, 
But 0, how strong and true! 

I will net swear eternal love— 
Such stuff is not for you. 

Nor am I versed in artful speech : 
Soft vows suit not my muse ; 

My heart my lips their language teach 
The shortest words to choose. 


I love you, Mary—yet, perchance, 
Our skies may sometimes frown ; 
Dark looks may veil the tender glance, 
As we life’s stream float down. 

But we must learn to check the frown, 
To reason more than blame ; 

The wisest have their faults to own, 


And, Mary, weve the same.| 


I will not promise that our life 
Shall be as blest as now, 

For human change and human strife 
‘Would mock the empty vow ; 

But I will promise fajthfully 
(This pledge at least is mine), 

To share my sorrows all with thee, 
Ais may I share with thine. 


You will not love me less, dear girl, 
For words of sober wit; 

I love thee dearly, but I hate 
To act the hypocrite. 

I will not call thee “ angel,” *“ saint,’’ 
I woo a8 man should woo; 

And though T use no honeyed feint, 
You "li find me ever true. 


» 
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ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER. 


BY WILLIAM A. STURGIS. 


Hat Wesser and Ben Morton were mess- 
mates, bat not friends. Whole-souled, generous, 
warm-hearted fellows, they had but one failing— 
an excess of ambition to excel, not only all, but 
each other, in the performance of those tasks re- 
quired of them in their station as men before the 
mast. From the first time we shortened sail, 
they were rivals; and out of that rivalry sprang 
an enmity to each other, which nothing could 
allay, and which, in the breasts of the best, and 
consequently the leading men in the ship, bade 
fair to render our voyage dreary and disagreeable. 

We were bound to the East Indies, on a trad- 
ing voyage, with every prospect of a protracted 
absence, which rendered my position as first offi- 


cer exceedingly trying, since on me, in a great 
measure, depended the maintenance of that peace 
and order so essential to the happiness of the 
crew, who were becoming thoroughly :imbued 
with the spirit of. their acknowledged leaders, di- 
vided into two parties, as distinct as the watches, 
by which they were again subdivided—each 
watch being composed of nearly equal numbers 
of the adherents of each party. 

The result may be easily divined. Despite my 
most earnest endeavors, our little world was dis- 
tracted by internal bickerings, animosities, and 
finally contests, until rough-and-tumble fights— 
in which black eyes and damaged frontispieces 
were dealt with unsparing hands—became as fre- 
quent as the summons to all hands to “shorten 
sail.”’ ‘ 

I essayed in vain to reason with the parties in 
question on the absurdity of this rivalry. Each, 
separately, acknowledged its folly ; but as neither 
would succumb, it continued, until by its means 
we were rendered supremely miserable, and I 
would have hailed as a godsend any event prom- 
ising me a release therefrom. 

At length we arrived in Calcutta, and having 
discharged our cargo, took in ballast for South 
Australia, to which we were bound, under char- 
ter, for a cargo of wool. Touching at Swan 
River, and finding but little of the. article in 
market, we made sail for Murray River, in the 
latitude of Paramatta, or the Botany Bay col- 
ony, which lies on the cast coast of Australia, 
and distant from the former point nearly six 
hundred miles, most of which was at that time a 
howling wilderness, inhabited only by the beasts 
of prey peculiar to the country, with a plentiful 
sprinkling of escaped convicts, the majority of 
whom were as unworthy of confidence as their 
more savage forest-mates. 

Entering Murray River, we sailed, towed and 
kedged our ship a distance of some fifty miles 
from its mouth, to a point at which the river 
branched into two equal streams, where we 
moored her head and stern, and dividing the 
crew, detailed one portion to the duty of keeping 
ship, while the other was placed with the’ boats 
at the service of the supercargo, who required 
them in the ascent of the river to purchase the 
wool required for our lading. re 

By some oversight on my part, both Webber 
and Morton were among the party drawn for 
ship duty, and consequently remained under my 
charge, rendering my duty a bore by their petty 
jealousies and bickerings, which were now doubly 
annoying, since the smallness of our party ren- 
dered them more dependent than ever upon each 
other for those social enjoyments which, even at 
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sea, tend to render life so pleasant. Captain 
S— had accompanied the supercargo up the 
river ; so that for the time I was clothed with 
supreme authority, which I soon found to be an 
irksome burthen, when the scarcity of necessary 
employment for the men obliged me to make 
work for them, in order that their minds might 
be continually engaged. 

As the country abounded with wild hogs, a 
part of the tasks I required them to perform, 
was the capture of a number of young pigs, 
having heard them pronounced preferable to 
tame pork, and being desirous to eke out the 
ship’s provisions by that means. Even into this 
task did the messmates carry this rivalry, making 
it the source of, and augmenting the ill-feeling 
already existing between them. Did one capture 
or killa hog more than the other? it was a 
source of vexation to the less fortunate; or did 
either party return from a hunt unsuccessful, he 
was exposed to the jeers of his more fortunate 
companion, until recourse was had to a trial of 
strength or science, from which the vanquished 
retired to brood over his defeat and devise some 
means of retaliation. 

The country between the forks or branches of 
Murray River, with the exception of a few farms 
at the junction, was an unbroken forest for miles, 
save on the verge of the river, which was graced 
at distant points—where superior pasturage pre- 
sented any allurement—by breeding stations, the 
property of stock-raisers, whose homes or head- 
quarters were generally on the opposite shore— 
in the Melbourne colony on the south branch, or 
in the river colony on the north. The country 
between the rivers offering but few inducements 
to colonization, from the low and marshy nature 
of the soil, was being abandoned, as it were, by 
common consent to the refugees from the Botany 
Bay colony on the east. 

It was in this region we prosecuted the chase, 
under the guidance of one or more of the attaches 
of the various farms lying at the junction, to 
whose skill and knowledge of the country we 
owed our success therein, having, in the short 
space of two weeks, killed nearly three hundred 
hogs and pigs, from which we selected the 
Youngest and most eatable, abandoning the oth- 
ers to the jackals and vultures. 

It was the last day I intended to devote to the 
chase, and at.an early hour I set out with the 
launch, manned by eight oars, and carrying, in 
addition to our usual party, six of the neighbor- 
ing farmers and overseers, whom I had invited 
to take part in our day’s sport. Webber and 
Morton were of the party, as usual, and pulled 
the bow oars of the launch, on the passage up, 


during which nothing transpired to mar our 
pleasure until we reached the point at which we 
were to disembark, when Morton, being bowman, 
in leaping on his thwart, to bring the boat toa 
good landing, slipped and fell forward, his right 
foot striking Webber in the region of the kid- 
neys, whereon the latter, obeying the angry im- 
pulse of the moment, sprang from his seat, and 
grasping the innocent cause of his ire ere he 
could recover himself, hove him overboard, ere 
any divined his intention, or a hand could be 
extended to prevent it. 

The water was some four feet deep at the 
spot, and the bottom a soft, adhesive mud, into 
which Morton was plunged head first with such 
violence, that he was buried to the shoulders, and 
stuck fast; while the boat, being under gtrong 
headway at the moment, passed on to a distance 
of four or five lengths ere she could be stopped 
by counter-action of the oars, when some two 
minutes elapsed ere we could regain the spot in 
which the suffocating man was struggling for life. 
Hauling him on board, we effected a landing as 
quickly as possible, where his resuscitation was 
for some time doubtful, owing to the adhesive- 
ness of the mud, which filled his ears, eyes, nose 
and mouth, rendering him at once an object of 
sport and pity to all hands. 

An hour elapsed ere he was able to accompany 
us, which he did, vowing vengeance upon Web- 
ber, who, though grieved at the result of his tem- 
per, manifested the utmost outward indifference, 
and carried the latter so far, as to indulge in 
various annoying allusions to his messmate’s ap- 
pearance while struggling in the mud, and sub- 
sequently while undergoing the cleaning process 
on the bank. This I forbade, as soon as I be- 
came aware of the fact, threatening the offender 
with condign punishment, if he persisted therein, 
when he lapsed into sullen silence, and we pro- 
ceeded through the tangled brushwood and, at 
some points, almost impassable swamp, which 
lay between us and the plateau in which we ex- 
pected to find our game, without further 
wrangling. 

On reaching the platean in question, we 
halted, and each being well provided with prev- 
ender, made a hearty repast—well aware that 
after the chase had once commenced, the excite-- 
ment it engendered would preclude the possibility 
of refreshment until it was brought to a termina-- 
tion. The repast over, the party separated,. 
spreading in pairs over the plateau—some six 
hundred acres—while I took particular care te- 
make Webber my partner, a young Scot named 
Cameron assuming charge of Morton, with a 
view to prevent the possibility of a collision be- 
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tween them—an event from which I apprehended 
a fatal result, should it take place during the 
excited state of the latter’s nerves. 

The game proved plentiful, and our chase 
promised to be unusually sticcessful, in view of 
which, the party were in unusually high spirits, 
making the forest ring with their uproarous 
mirth as oft as with the report of their arms, 
when a rapid succession of shots, on the extreme 
right of the party, attracted our attention, suc- 
ceeded by a confused shouting, which was taken 
up and replied to along the line, combined with a 
ery which appalled the stoutest hearts, as it fell 
distinctly on our ears. “A tiger! a tiger!” 

It was enough to congeal the life-blood of all. 
Tigers I had seen; but only in the cages of trav- 
elling menageries. I had never gazed upon the 
treacherous brute in his native wilds; conse- 
quently, I was an entire stranger to his habits. I 
had read various descriptions of the manner in 
which they were hunted, from which, however, 
but little reliable or useful information could be 
gained, owing to the conflicting and contradic- 
tory details, which branded them, in my opinion, 
as purely imaginary ; therefore my emotions may 
be more easily imagined than described, while 
hurrying to the centre, or towards the scene of 
confusion to which all were hastening. 

The plateau was thickly wooded, and in many 
places covered with dense thickets, one of which 
was now pointed out as the temporary refuge of 
the savage brute whose sudden advent among 
our party had created the uproar. As gcknowl- 
edged leader of the chase, I proposed a hasty 
retreat, which was opposed by the resident por- 
tion of the party to a man, with whom the ma- 
jority of the ship’s company agreed, although 
they forbore the expression of their wish in so 
many words. 

Perceiving myself to be clearly in the minor- 
ity, I demanded if any of those present were ac- 
customed to hunting that animal, when Mr. 
Cameron avowed himself an adept, one or two 
others claiming to have some practice, whereon I 
requested the former to favor my men with some 
instructions regarding their movements, resign- 
ing to him the leadership on the spot. 

His directions were necessarily hurried and 
brief, being to the effect that we should surround 
the thicket, ready to use our fowling-pieces at an 
instant’s notice, and in no instance flinch from an 
encounter with the brute, if subjected to an 
attatk, but trust to our companions for aid ; add- 
ing that to fly from a tiger was fruitless, and only 
increased the brute’s confidence, whereas to con- 
front him boldly served to intimidate him to such 


a degree, that instances had been known, in the 


forests of Australia, in which parties had escaped 
an attack from the beast at bay, when the least 
symptom of fear would have been the signal for 
the fatal spring. 

The thicket was surrounded, in accordance 
with his directions, he occupying a position near 
me, and a little in advance, while Morton and 
Webber were a little to the right, advancing side 
by side, and beating the bush in their approach 
on our common foe. All animosity was at that 
moment buried, the injury of the morning for- 
gotten, and all thought of revenge abandoned, 
every energy being enlisted in the assault upon 
the ruthless ranger of the wilds. 

As our little band gradually closed around the 
thicket, the low growling of the enraged beast 
broke upon our ears, causing the uninitiated 
to hold their breath, every eye betraying the 
effect of the exciting noise. Them came a hasty 
movement among the brttshwood, succeeded by 
a series of loud growls, during which we ad- 
vanced, all imitating the example of Cameron, 
who held his piece at the half present, ready to 
cover in an instant any object which might come 
within its range. “The growling ceased, and all 
was still as the grave within the thicket, Cam- 
eron having halted on the instant, and all within 
view of his signal—his upraised hand—doing the 
same. 

“Beware when he springs!” he whispered, 
rather than said; while every eye was bent on 
the thicket from which we expected the demon 
to pounce upon us, “ Hist! he comes!” uttered 
Cameron; and at the instant a dense body 
glanced obliquely across the line of my gaze, 
which was instantly obscured by the smoke from 
the muzzle of his fowling-piece, the ringing re- 
port of which, so close to my ear, stunned me, 
from which I had scarce recovered, when L heard 
Cameron, who was hurriedly reloading his piece, 
exclaim: “By Heaven! he’ll kill him!” 

Turning even while the latter spoke, I beheld 
a scene which froze my blood with horror. On 
the ground, not ten yards distant, lay Webber ; 
and on his prostrate body was crouching the 
tiger, the nervous motion of whose tail was’ suf- 
ficient indication of his fury, while for a moment 
he seemed to hesitate whether to spring a second 
time, or despatch the victim already in his 
power. 

At the instant my gaze rested on the thrilling 
scene, Morton was bounding from the earth, 
within a yard of the tiger’s haunch, having been 
prostrated at the same instant as his messmate, 
when, with a second bound, he placed himself 
right before the brute, and raising his musket, 
discharged it point blank at the head of the rath- 
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fess monster. Unfortunately his aim was too 
high, the ball taking effect in the hide of the 
tiger between the tips of the shoulder-blades, 
from which it ploughed a bloody furrow down 
the back to the right of the bone, leaving the 
latter uninjured. An instant later, he lay pros- 
trate beneath the tiger’s claws, and ere any others 
could cover the brute with their aim, he was 
bounding away towards the swamp with him in 
his jaws. Dropping on one knee, I brought my 
musket to my shoulder, aiming towards an open- 
ing in the brushwood, across which I hoped the 
monster would pass. Less than a minute 
elapsed ere my bullet was speeding on its 
deathly errand, followed by eight or ten others 
from the muskets and fowling-pieces of those 
who could get the beast within range. 

Although the volley failed to bring him down, 
it caused him to drop his prey, when he stood at 
bay, awaiting and apparently defying the attack 
for which we made instant preparation. All who 


had discharged their guns reloaded as speedily 
as possible, as we advanced in a body, among 
which, to my amazement, I beheld Webber, his 
upper garments literally in rags and his body 
bathed in blood, presenting altogether the most 
ghastly spectacle I ever witnessed. He was near 


me, at the moment, and examining the priming 
of his piece, which he blew out of the pan, and 
coming still nearer, gasped with difficulty, point- 
ing to the open pan of his musket—“ Some 
powder.” 

Extending to him my horn, I demanded, hur- 
riedly: “In Heaven’s name, what can you do 
in that condition? Stay where you are! A 
second exposure would be folly.” 

“ He risked his life for mine! I'll aid in his 
rescue, or die !” was his decisive rejoinder, as he 
returned me my powder-horn, when raising his 
musket, he started on the run, staggering from 
weakness as he advanced. 

Cameron sternly ordered him back, but in 
vain, while he remained as heedless of my com- 
mands, when perceiving his resolution to be 
fixed, I also quickened my pace. We were now 
within thirty yards of the brute, when Cameron 
gave the signal to fire by discharging his own 
piece. All, who could cover the brute with their 
arms, a second time followed his example, ex- 
cept Webber and myself—the former still ad- 
vancing at a rapid pace, while I followed close 
in his rear.. On receiving the second volley, the 
tiger crouched for a spring, and with a deep 
growl, bounded towards us, alighting within two 
yards of Webber, who dropped on his knees at 
the instant, and with the rapidity of thought 

— of his musket into the mon- 


ster’s throat, pulling the trigger at the same in- ¢ 
stant, when a dull report followed—Webber fall- 
ing backwards as the agonized brute made a 
second spring, clearing his prostrate form and 
falling dead almost at my side. 

Scarce a minute elapsed, ere our party were 
mustered round the carcase of our fallen foe, 
which, on examination, was found to have been 
pierced by thirteen balls, none of which had in- 
flicted any injury which could have proved fatal, 
had not Webber’s bullet entered his heart. He, 
poor fellow, lay senseless where he had fallen, 
and upon examination, we found him to be fear- 
fully lacerated by the animal’s claws, his left 
shoulder being bitten nearly through, though for- 
tunately no bones were broken, while his right 
thigh was laid open almost to the bone, the gash 
extending from some two inches below the 
groin almost to the bone. 

Morton fared much worse, having his arm 
broken in three places, four ribs broken in his 
right side, and several flesh wounds as danger- 
ous, though far from being as extensive as those 
of his messmate. He, too, was insensible from 
loss of blood, while near an hour elapsed ere 
either was restored to, consciousness, by which 
time we had prepared litters for their accommo- 
dation, on which we laid them, eight of our 
party undertaking the task of bearing them to 
the boat, the remainder following with the arms 
of the bearers and the skin of our vanquished 
foe, which we bore off as a,trophy of our victory. 

It was sunset when we reached the bdht, and 
some time after dark when we gained the ship, 
where we found Captain S—— and the super- 
cargo, with the remainder of our crew, who man- 
ifested no little concern on beholding their in- 
jured messmates. Captain S—— expressed in 
strong terms his admiration of their gallant con- 
duct, when he learned the circumstances, declar- 
ing that no expense should be spared in ensuring 
their recovery. 

Soon after sailing for home, Morton returned 
to his duty, when the marked change in the de- 
portment of the former rivals became clearly ap- 
parent to all, exciting some surprise among their 
messmates, while to me it proved a source of 
particular gratification, since I beheld therein the 
death-knell of all party bickerings and petty 

In the hour of their mutual peril, their heroic 
self-devotion to each other’s rescue had laid their 
rivalry to rest forever, calling into play the finer 
emotions of their nature and laying the founda- 
tion of a friendship which was to endure for life, 
and which rendered our homeward passage as 
pleasant as our outward one had been disagreeable. 
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LONG AGO. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


“*—those Utopian days, 
The days that are no more!” 


Let me sing no song of gladness—let me shape no strain 
of mirth, 


Though I ween no fairer summer-time could gladden all 
the earth ; 

Let me speak no joyous accents, though the skies are 
bright and fair, 

And Nature, in her holiday, reproves my bosom’s care : 

Nay, I'll chant of mournful memories which c-owd my 
heart to-day : : 

Of spectral forms, which seem to rise around my lonely 
way; 

Yes, other hearts, perchance, with mine, in measure sad 
and slow, 

May join in funeral dirges of the buried Long Ago! 


Ah, how thick the memories cluster at that wierdly magic 
word! 

What hopes and joys forgotten by its influence are stirred! 

How they press and throng about me in this evening of 
my day: 


In this time when youth’s bright roseate is lost in eve- 
ning’s gray! 

How ee shapes of other years, unsepulchred 

Amd look again upon me with their dull and glassy eyes! 

Phantoms all, whose ghostly footfalls, in their marching 
to and fro, 

Keep step and time unto the sad, sweet strains of Long 
Ago! 4 

Can ~ seasons be forgotten?—those days of lost de- 

t, 

When Time, alas! too merciless, increased his rapid flight? 

Can we cease to think of buried hopes?—of joys that 
could not last? 

Though in thinking thus we must commune with thee, 0 
joyless Past! 

Though our path is ever upward, yet at times our eyes 
must turn 

From the weary heights above, to where the smouldering 
embers burn, 

Ww, 

And dying, slowly dying—this flame of Long Ago! 

And ever thus when earlier years have flitted swift away, 

When dun gray clouds of twilight bring the evening of 
our day, 

When the path grows dark and tangled, when the storm 
beats fierce and high, 

fees Game in artful guise, before our footsteps 

O, let our steadfast gaze be turned upon the beacon-fire 

Which burns, e’en as it burned in youth, to light our feet 
still higher ; 

And onward, as we firmly press, be lighted by the glow 

Of sinless childhood’s holy fire—the flame of Long Ago! 


benefit himself, gives the 
fit 


world a great be when he dies. 
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SEVEN ROCKS OF THE RHINE, 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Wuere now lie the ruins of Schonberg (beau- 
tiful hill) on the banks of the blue Rhine, stood 


once a stately castle with moat and drawbridgo 


and high towers, Within that castle dwelt a 
proud and warlike feudal German lord, and 
around him, tall, fair and lovelier far than any 
flower that sprang up within the garden of the 
court, bloomed seven golden-haired daughters, the 
fame of whose beauty had spread abroad through 
all the country—“the seven sisters of Schonberg.” 

Fair, proud and stately, inheriting the beauty 
of their Saxon mother, who slept now her long 
sleep beneath the clump of firs in the family 
burial-place, united to the haughty spirit of their 
noble sire—it was not strange that suitors came 
from far and near to bend before the maidens, 
who by day on their milk-white palfreys, rode 
over the surrounding country, or at twilight 


walked arm in arm upon the ramparts of the 
castle, while overhead fluttered the red banner 
of Schonberg on the pleasant air. 

But, as is too oft the case, much wooing had 
made these fair damsels prouder, haughtier yet, 
till never a knight came to bow the knee, or pay 
compliment in courtly phrase, but he departed 
angry and humiliated—the rejected of the sisters 
of the castle. 

Peasant, retainer and vassal at Schonberg told 
strange tales of the haughty maidens—how they 
had vowed themselves to dwell for aye unwed, 
because among the many knights who came 
thither to seek their hands, none were found of 
noble lineage or gallant prowess to mate with 
these eagle-spirited daughters of a feudal lord. 
“ But we will sing and dance, and jest with all,” 
they said. “ We will even lure them to our feet 
as humblest suitors for our love—ay, that will ° 
prove rarest sport to beguile our tedious hours 
in this grim old castle—and then we will laugh 
and bid them seek elsewhere for their brides, since 
the seven sisters of Schonberg have vowed to 
die unwed.” 

“ And by our sire’s shield,” cried Hilda, the 
eldest and boldest of the band, with the hard, 
cold heart of a warrior in a woman’s beautiful 
form, “’twere rare and sweet to bring on his 
knees before me Sir Hildebrand de Warbeck, 
just returned from the wars, for has he not 
boasted that ‘he would humble the eagle of 
Schonberg till she pecked at his hand like a tame 
dove?” Mark ye, sisters mine, three 
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shall not have silvered our beautiful Rhine, till 
this presumptuous boaster learns how the daugh- 
ter of @ princely line can be humbled by a brag- 
gart knight. And, sisters mine, ’twere rare sport 
were each of ye to single some perfumed fop from 
this Sir Hildebrand’s train, and teach him the 
Jesson men learn so seldom—how women’s hearts 
are not wax, to be moulded at their will. What 
think ye, little Leoline?’’ addressing a sweet- 
faced girl, with long, light curls soft as the 
flossy corn-silk, streaming adown her ivory shoul- 
ders, who sat apart from the others, looking 
dreamily away to the north, where the dark pine 
forests loomed against the sky, and a banner of 
blue and gold fluttered from a castle’s tower on 
the distant hill. 

Leoline started, blushed, and by a strong effort 
recalled her wandering thoughts—Leoline, the 
beautiful tiring-girl of those seven sisters who 
stood hand in hand upon tho castle ramparts in 
‘the soft twilight hour. 

“Say, what thinkest thou of our plan—and 
hast a mind to join us, girl, since thy fair face 
may snare some bearded and scented follower of 
Sir Hildebrand, and so he shall learn that even 


Schonberg’s daughters’ maid scorns the love of 


him and his? I’ faith, girl, I have half a mind 


that thou shouldst personate my father’s eldest- 
born, and thus lure the boaster to thy feet! See, 
sisters, would not Leoline become a rare lady ?” 
And the haughty Hilda threw her gorgeous silken 
mantle around the shoulders of the humble 
Leoline. 

“T pray thee, Lady Hilda, let this be otherwise ? 
Leoline Liebhausen is but a peasant girl, and it 
would illy become her to play the part of a great 
lady among your noble guests. Let me rather 
tire your hair and arrange your robes as of old.” 
And she turned a face strangely white upon her 
lady. 
“As you will, good Leoline,” laughed Hilda, 
“The dove has not the eagle’s courage,” she 
said, half sarcastically to her sisters. ‘“ See how 
she trembles—the timid girl! But be it so, my 
child. On this day week thine hands must busy 
themselves with our tiring, and also thou mayst 
bring thither thy younger sisters to assist thee, 


- for the Castle Schonberg will be filled with guests, 


and the seven daughters of our sire must be right 
royally attired to meet the gallant knights who 
shall be bidden. And, little Leoline, forget not 
thine own wardrobe ; for, perchance, Sir Hilde- 
brand will bring hither in his train some gallant 
squire who shall straightway make thy girlish 
heart to flutter wildly, and bring the roses to thy 
cheek.—Ha, sisters mine, yon banner flaunts 
right bravely on the air,” pointing away to where 


the blue and golden pennon fluttered from the 
battlements of Warbeck Castle among the dis- 
tant pines. “By our sire’s good sword, these 
upstart German barons are like to crowd oll 
Schonberg from her foundations of five centuries 
old into the foaming Rhine. Ha, ha! a War- 
beck eagle shall tame a Schonberg dove.” And 
with a sarcastic, yet musical and rippling laugh, 
the haughty Lady Hilda folded her mantle 
around her stately form and imperiously strode 


down the stone stairs to her tapestried chamber. 


Moonlight slept on the flashing Rhine, when 
from the postern gate of the castle, a slight, 
muffled figure stole forth, and a stalwart form 
leaped from among the dark firs which skirted 
the wall. 

“My Leoline!” was softly whispered, and in 
another moment the beautiful peasant girl was 
encircled by a pair of arms whose eager clasp 
almost frightened her, and a warm kiss fell on 
her lips. 

“ Nay, you are bold, Otho.” And the trem- 
bling girl shrank away with a half terrified air, 
looking back toward the gate she had just quitted. 


“ And thou art forgiving, my gentle Leoline,” 
said the knight, his half suit of armor, and his 
bronzed, handsome face betrayed him —“ and 
surely thou wilt pardon what my love hath em- 
boldened me to take. Nay, fear not, thy true 
knight will do deeds of monkish penance so 
thou wilt not withhold the light of thy blue eyes, 
Come, rest upon this gnarled fir trunk, and tell 
me what thy seven dragons do in yonder castle.” 

“Nay, they are very kind to me, Otho, and I 
must not speak ill of them. Even Lady Hilda, 
who is so proud to all, bestows much favor on 
her humble peasant maid—” 

“Who will one day flee from under so grim a 
roof to be the light of a sunnier home—” inter- 
rupted her companion. “Nay, blushing? silly 
thing !—as though there were not so-called ladies 
born with meanest souls, and peasant maids with 
ladies’ dower. When Otho wins his bride—but 
I put a ban upon my lips. But a few mgments 
must I linger here; tell me what new deed of 
scornful coquetry weave the fair seven sisters 
while thou plaitest their sunny braids. I have 
heard they treat all men—noble warrior or knight 
—with disdain; and I dare swear they would 
even reject my master, Sir Hildebrand, did he 
fall victim to their charms. What thinkest thou, 
my pretty Leoline ?” , 

“Hath not Sir Hildebrand given vent to a 
foolish boast? But this eve, while walking on the 
ramparts, Lady Hilda repeated such a tale to her 
sisters six, and all are leagued to teach him a 
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lesson, that none shall fall into his snare. Ah! 
Otho, much I fear my ladies are cold and haugh- 
ty, and that to them ’tis greater joy to scorn 
than for others to—to—” 

“To yield as yielded my pet dove,” said the 
knight, with a tender smile. “But, by the rood, 
this is news—this sister league against the claims 
of love. Yet, when comes the test ?—for to my 
ken, my master hath but once met Lady Hilda, 
and that when riding among the, hills, and even 
then she surlily repulsed his attempts at converse. 
They will never meet, for Sir Hildebrand of 
Warbeck is not one to proffer neighborly ad- 
vances to the grim old Lord of Schonberg when 
his eldest daughter has thus offended him.” 

“That is what I learned scarce two hours 
since,” replied Leoline. “On the morrow, a 
messenger from the castle will bear a summons 
from my lord baron to your master, bidding him 
and his retainers accept the hospitalities of 
Schonberg one week hence. To this, the Lady 
Hilda hath incited him—for this, the seven sisters 
will attire themselves in silken stuffs and jewels, 
to captivate the knights that swell Sir Hilde- 
brand’s train. And much I fear; Otho, that thou 
mayst be drawn from thy vows to thy poor 
Leoline,” she added, artlessly, casting her blue 
eyes full upon the dark, handsome face of her 
lover. 

“ What, jealous so soon?” queried the knight, 
with a smile. “Nay, thou wilt have no cause, 
for know that Otho cannot come hither in his 
master’s service, since this day week he leaves 
Sir Hildebrand. ’Tis for him to fear the truth of 
his lovely Leoline, when surrounded by brave and 
gallant soldiers who are wont to speed their woo- 
ing. Swear to me, Leoline, that whenever I 
come hither—be it soon or far—whenever I come 
to claim thee I shall find thee true as now!” 
And he fully read her face there in the pale 
moonlight. 

“TI swear it, Otho, by the rood and by the 
cross !” replied the girl, with fervid tones. 

“Then know that one day thou shalt not have 
cause to sorrow for this vow—or Otho to blush 
for his bride !”. And with a sudden kiss on the 
maiden’s pure white forehead, the knight hastily 
led her to the postern gate, and turned away. 

“ Hist thee, pretty one,” said a voice beside her, 
as Leoline lingered one moment under the castle 
wall to watch the form of her lover recede amid 

the shade of the dark firs; and she turned to be- 
hold the little, bent, shrivelled hag of the Rhine 
Valley—Gammer Berthold—close beside her. 

“Hist thee! Gammer has seen the eagle and 
the dove perched yonder on the castle walls, but 
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girl’s head caressingly, with a witch-like, skinny 
hand,—*“ and should build herself another nest,” 
nodding in the direction her lover had gone— 
“he! he!—another nest! Thou hast not for- 
gotten the day when thou lent a helping hand to 
poor, lame Gammer Berthold, trampled under- 
neath my Lady Hilda’s great roan beyond the 
portcullis, hey, little one ?” 

“No, Gammer; I remember it well, and I 
hope thou wert not lamed still further then. My 
lady did not see thee in her path.” 

“Nay, tell that to the winds, but not to ‘the 
witch of the Rhine!’ She called me that the 
day when her great steed struck me down in her 
path. I tell thee, girl, that Schonberg’s daugh- 
ters are proud and cruel, with hearts like steel. 
They scorn men’s love; they tread down the 
aged and feeble like weeds in their pathway ; 
they are cold and hard as yonder rocks on which 
the white moonlight falls; their pride gathers 
and sways all before them, like yon river’s rush- 
ing waters when the tempest rushes down from 
the Rhine’ country among the hills. Let them 
beware that they find not their home among the 
whirling waves and flinty rocks.” And the old 
witch wildly swung her skinny arm aloft. 

“Why, Gammer, thou wouldst not harm 
them?’ And Leoline shuddered, looking to- 
ward the river which whirled wildly past the castle 
walls, and whose embrace was certain death— 
remembering tales of those whom it was said 
had incurred the hate of this weird, witch-like 
being, and whose corses had been found floating, 
swollen and ghastly, upon the stream— You 
would not harm my lord baron’s daughters ?” 

“Ha! ha! keep thy pity, gentle one! For 
such as thee, soft, white dove, no harm shall 
come nigh—but the haughty ladies, with cold 
and flinty hearts, let them beware the ire of 
Gammer Berthold, and the rocks of the rushing 

Rhine! But go in now, thou’rt shivering in this 
night air. Little one, sleep sound and sweet this 
night, and at early morn betimes fail not to look 
where Warbeck’s banner floats upon the air, and 
measure thy pinions for a flight ere long to 
another nest!” And with a wave of her elfin 
hand, the strange goblin woman, leaning on her 
staff, hobbled away. 


A month had sped in Schonberg Castle—a 
swift, bright month of merriment and feasting, 
pomp and pageantry, for Schonberg’s baron 
kept open house in the true old princely style. 

Within the long banqueting hall guests sat 
down to sumptuous viands and great flagons of 
Rudesheimer, danced by night to the sound of 


the dove is soft and fair—” and she stroked the 


pipe and tabor, or listened to the chant of the 
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minnesinger or palmer returning from the Holy 
Land. In the court-yard a hundred ringing 
hoof-beats sounded, as a long cavalcade of beauti- 
fal ladies and gallant knights, with sweeping 
robes, glittering armor, saddle housings and 
polished lances, wountl away over the wide draw- 
bridge to the open country beyond the moat; 
and from every tower and turret of the castle 
the intermingled banners of Schonberg and War- 
beck streamed forth upon the air. 

And while the Lady Hilda’s dark plumes 
swept her fair and haughty brow, and the sisters 
six bent their proud heads to deign a reply to the 
knight at their saddle-bows, and the bright train 
wound along, the gentle Leoline looked from her 
window in the turret chamber to watch the gor- 
geous pageant, ; then sighing, dropped her gaze 
to the postern gate and the little thicket of firs 
beneath the castle walls where last she had 
strolled forth to meet her lover. 

For Otho was not among the train of knights 
which thronged the castle; though among them 
all she noted none handsomer or braver. True, 
once as the gay cavalcade dashed forth with Sir 
Hildebrand by Lady Hilda’s side, she had heard 
a voice so like his that every fibre of her frame 
thrilled, but looking down into the court-yard, 
she saw only the winding train filing out, and 
then, beyond the moat beheld the courtly Baron 
of Warbeck in his splendid suit of full armor, 
looking up to bow eavalierly to herself, leaning 
from the turret window, then turning again to 
the Lady Hilda. 

“T’ faith, Leoline, ’twas a rare compliment Sir 
Hildebrand paid thee this morn,” said the lady 
that night, as her maid unbraided her hair before 
she slept. “ Phou saw’st his salutation when we 
passed over the drawbridge; and turning, he 
cried, ‘By my good sword, fair lady, I knew 
not thou hadst so young and fair a sister!’ Thus 
thou seest this gallant knight has come hither to 
do homage to every pretty face in Schonberg, 
Leoline,” added the lady, sarcastically. 

“Twas but an idle jest, my lady, which, ere 
this, the Baron of Warbeck has forgot,” quietly 
replied the tiring-girl, unthreading the waves of 
her mistress’s luxuriant hair. 

“ Heart—heart—why this unquiet throbbing ? 
Can it be that this upstart Baron of Warbeck has 
power to cause a single pulse-beat in the haughty 
veins of Schonberg’s daughter? Nay; that 
were weak indeed!” vehemently exclaimed the 
Lady Hilda, as she fluig herself on her couch, 
and tightly,pressed her jewelled fingers over her 
rapidly pulsating breast. ‘Weak indeed, that 
his simple praise of a peasant serving-maid has 
power to make me grow faint with anger.” 


“That voice—so like his—so like my Otho’s, 
whence came it?” murmured Leoline, as she 
sank drowsily into the arms of sleep. 


Another week went by, and then it was an- 
nounced that the guests would, on morrow, 
bid farewell to their entertainers at Schonberg 
Castle. That day there was a last ride over the 
green country, and when at sunset the retinue 
wound back and neared the castle, Lady Hilda 
rode slowly, lingeringly beside her knight. Per- 
chance she had striven by softened demeanor to 
betray him into an avowal of his love—for sure- 
ly what other sentiment betokened his assiduous 
court those bright weeks of gayety and excite- 
ment? But if such was her aim it was wholly 
fatile, for, though gallant and chivalrous, yet 
neither lover-looks nor words fell from his eye or 
tongue. And this, perchance, brought back the 
frown to Lady Hilda’s brow, the curl to-her lip, 
and the cruel scorn to her heart ; for, just as the 
train was passing through the castle gate where 
a bent, shrivelled figure crouched down, she 
struck her great steed furiously with her riding- 
whip. 

“ Hold, Lady Hilda! there is a woman in your 
path, you would not ride her down?” cried the 
knight, grasping her bridle-rein. 

“Tis that hag of evil—the witch of the Rhine ! 
’Twere fit that such crones should be ground 
into powder like the stones beneath my horse’s 
feet! Away! or thou art crushed!” she ex- 
claimed, haughtily and angrily jerking her 
bridle-rein from Sir Hildebrand’s grasp. 

“ Ay! ay! thou’rt doomed — thou’st read thy 
fate, brave lady—Lady of Schonberg!” muttered 
the old crone, gathering up her staff and limping 
away with her shoulder lamed by the hard hoof 
of the great champing steed. “'Thou’st read thy 
fate for thyself and thy kin! Witch! witch! 
ha! ha! If Gammer Berthold is fit but to be 
ground like the stones beneath thy horse’s feet, 
beware thou of the rocks of the Rhine !—of the 
rocks of the Rhine! For thee, good sir,” laying 
her long, skinny finger on the saddle pommel 
where the knight’s hand lay—“ for thee the white 
dove is pining!” pointing to the postern gate, 
“ bear her to thy nest!” 

“ Back, hag!” angrily shouted Hilda, striking 
the old woman with her whip; then she violent- 
ly dashed up the court followed by her train. 

But a quiet smile played around the well-cut 
lips of the gallant knight who held his hand to 
assist her from the saddle. That hand was 
haughtily thrust aside, and the Lady Hilda 
alighted and swept in alone. 

It was a fair, moonlight evening; and again, 
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as one short moon agone, Leoline the fair and 
gentle had stolen forth to meet her lover near the 
postern gate. 

At twilight, going to her own chamber in the 
turret, whither she had gone to disrobe her mis- 
tress when returned from her day’s excursion, 
she ied upon the toilet a tiny roll of parch- 
ment tied by a dainty bit of blue ribbon. She 
opened it to read with sparkling eyes, “Come to 
me at the castle gate, for Otho will await thee 
there.” 

And while her lady sat'in cold, haughty gloom 
upon the castle battlements with her sisters six, 
and the Baron of Schonberg revelled in the 
great hall with his guests, and the wassail song 
swelled riotously on the calm evening air, Leoline 
drew her mantle over her golden head and si- 
lently glided athwart the castle corridors and 
courts, and through the little gate to meet him 
who had summoned her thither. 

“ Ah, thou art prompt, then?’ cried the voice 
of Otho, as she emerged from the shadows of 
the wall—“ thou hast not played me false with 
any knight now supping in yonder castle ? Thou 
art good and pure, and truthful as beautiful, my 
Leoline! And now art thou ready to mount 
yonder snow-white palfrey and ride away, away, 
to my old castle home, where the winds shall 
never blow too roughly on my bride? Art 
ready, my Leoline ¢” 

“So soon?” asked the girl, with a confused 
air. “I dare not. What would my Lady Hilda 
say ¢” 

“ That thou hast gone to dwell in the home of 
thy true knight and faithful husband—what she 
will learn ere she sleeps, if so be she but look 
upon her table while she misses thee and waits 
thy coming to unrobe her for the night, since I 
have written her all!” vehemently exclaimed 
Otho. “Thou surely dost not fear to trust thy- 
self with me, dear Leoline* There waits a holy 
friar scarce half a league from here, who linger- 
eth ina wayside chapel to pronounce the vows 
thatmake us one. You-will not say me ‘nay,’ 
sweet Leoline 

“TI will go with you, Otho!’’ was the maiden’s 
reply, putting her fair, white hand in his. 

“Not Otho, but the lord of yonder castle, whose 
turrets thou seest from here flashing in the white 
moonlight through the dark pine forests — not 
Otho, but Warbeck’s Baron, where thou shalt 
reign a lady, my Leoline!” And removing the 
visor from his helmet, he revealed the handsome, 
smiling face of Sir Hildebrand ! 

And in another moment, ere the astonished 
girl could well comprehend this bewildering an- 
nouncement, she felt herself lifted to a steed with 


THE SEVEN ROCKS OF THE RHINE. 


housings of blue and gold ; and while the draw- 
bridge fell over the moat with a noise like thun- 
der, a suppressed whisper fell from the lips of the 
six brave riders who fell into their rear, “ huzza 
for the lily of Warbeck —the gentle Leoline !” 
And in the moonlight, the seven sisters paced to 
and fro, arm in arm upon the castle ramparts, 
and from the great banqueting hall, the wassail 
song pealed forth in deafening chorus. 


“ Sisters, see—there are riders yonder, away to 
the north!” said the Lady Hilda, suddenly paus- 
ing in her rapid pace. ‘‘ Went they from hither ? 
Sawest thou the drawbridge let down? One 
hears naught for the tipsy revellers below; and 
this bright moonlight falling on the river, the 
castle’s eastern side hath quite bewildered us. 
Surely the Rhine never flashed and whirled along 
as to-night! It seems wooing us to come down 
—the wooing, the beckoning river! Amd look, 
sisters, what beautiful sprite stands on the hither 
bank? See, she waves her white arms—she lifts 
her hands—she beckons us! She is an Undine 
—a nymph—let us go down. *Twere best, if 
but to escape the noise of these stupid wine 
guzzlers. Come, sisters, follow me!’ And 
catching up her mantle, the stately Hilda de- 
scended the castle stairs. 

Crossing the court-yard, the sisters found the 
drawbridge still down. 

“ Ay, those riders went out from hence,” 
murmured the Lady Hilda, straining her eyes to 
the north. “Who could they be?” And an 
anxious look usurped the scornful expression of 
her haughty face. “ But see yon beautiful nymph! 
She waves her white arms—she bids us thither— 
“Come, sisters, come!’ And fasci- 
nated, she almost ran in the direction where a 
young and beautiful woman in snowy robes 
stood high on the river bank beckoning them to 
approach. 

“O stay—go not nearer, Hilda!” cried one. 
“ Sister, do not go. She is no Undine—but the 
‘Nymph of the Lurlei,’ and she will beckon us 
to our doom!” But Hilda only shouted back 
scornfully : 

“Ye are cowards, sisters, to credit thus an idle 
peasant’s tale !’”’ and hurried on. 

For now the shape upon the river’s bank had 
changed, and the form of Sir Hildebrand of ~ 
Warbeck stood before her, with love beaming 
from every lineament of his haughty face ; and 
Hilda of Schonberg, who; in the sudden madness 
of that hour, would have perilled life and soul 
itself to obtain but one accent of tenderness from 
his lips, rushed on, and when she gained his side, 
the six sisters were there beside her too. 
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“ Hilda of Schonberg,” said his voice, “ Hilda, 
give me your hand. Here it is clasped in mine, 
and you do not fear to have it thus, my Hilda?” 
And he looked fall into her face. “ Now, sisters 
all,”—and he bent his strange, dark eyes, glitter- 
ing with passionate fire, upon the band—“ now, 
sisters mine, this is the betrothal of Sir Hilde- 
brand to Hilda. Now we go down the King 
Rhine on our bridal journey, and ye will all go 
thither with us, where woman is never cold or 
cruel, and man is never false. Come, beautiful 
Hilda, and sisters all!’ And with a sudden 
bound, the twain, followed by the fatally fascina- 
ted sisters, leaped down, down, into the river! 

And the voice of the Rhine rose wildly on the 
air—a sound of whirling waves, and moans, and 
cries—but over and above all floated a peal of 
witch-like, elfin laughter ; and up from the whirl- 
ing waves rose a goblin form, and the “nymph 
of the Lurlei,” the vision of Sir Hildebrand of 
Warbeck—Gammer Berthold, “the witch of the 
Rhine valley,” stood upon the bank. 

“Thus have ye met your fate !” rang out upon 
the terrible stillness that followed—a stillness so 
profound, that the ring of the drinking-cups, and 
the wassail-song floated sharp and clear from the 
Castle of Schonberg, and the hoof-beats of riders 
sounded adown the valley from the distant hills. 
And when the morrow’s sun rose bright and gold- 
en, tinging the castle-towers with mellow light 
and falling aslant the battlements of far-off War- 
beck, where, under the floating pennon of blue 
and gold, walked a fair-haired, happy bride—the 
Baroness Leoline,—its rays also flashed brightly 
upon the river, where lying brown, and cold, and 
bare, seven rocks rose from out the waves, the 
“Seven Rocks of the Rhine,”—into which, “as 
flinty and cold as their own bosoms,” had been 
transformed by the diablerie of the witch, Gam- 
mer Berthold, the seven cold and cruel daughters 
of Schonberg. 

Tourists up the Rhine have pointed out to 
them by the Germans the ruins of Schonberg 
(beautiful hill), and listen with profound interest 
to the legend as they float along—and onward— 

“The noble river fokms and flows, 
The charm of this enchanted ground, 


And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round.” 
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Dangerous Kite-fiying. 

A young man, named Power, residing at Castlecomer, 
England, went a few weeks ago to fly what he termed a 
Spanish kite, of very large dimensions, and having ad- 
justed the cord and tail, it rapidly ascended with a brisk 
breeze until it had taken the full length of the cord, 
which became entangled round Power's hand, and the 
wind increasing, he was drawn a distance of half a mile 
in the greatest agony, the cord cutting to the bone. 


AUSTRALIAN FORESTS. 


In no part of the world did I ever see such 
absolute mid-day darkness as occurred in many 
spots of this forest. Nota ray pierced, nor ap- 
parently had pierced, the dense shade, and the 
eye ranged through the melancholy colonnades 
of tall black stems, and along the roof of gloom 
foliage, until it was lost in the night of the wanih 
—midnight, with an Australian sun at its mer- 
idian ! e were perhaps the more struck with 
its peculiarity, because the reverse is the char- 
acter of the Australian bush; for the foliage of 
the gum tree is so thin and pendulous, that when 
the sun is overhead one rides almost as though 
there were no trees. If there be such a thing as 
a sinumbral tree—a Peter Scheimil of the woods 
—it is the gum tree. It was a singular and 
pretty sight to see, as we did this day, during one 
or two momentary bursts of sunshine, large flocks 
of parrots dart across our path, like a shower of 
rubies, emeralds and sapphires, glittering for an 
instant in the watery , and vanishing as 


AN IMMENSE WINDFALL. 

The Cumberland, Md., Alleghanian says that 
an old man named John Brobst, living in the 
Glades, in that county, recently discovered that 
he was the rightful owner of a large tract of 
land in the richest mineral region of Pennsyl- 
vania, underlaid with immense seams of coal 
and iron, and valued at $8,000,000. Brobst, it 
is said, lived on the land fifty years ago, became 
involved through his brother, mortgaged his 

rty to its then full value, and came to 
Maryland, where he has ever since lived in indi- 
gent circumstances. The property subsequently 
passed into the hands of his nephews, who after- 
wards sold it to a wealthy company. The diffi- 
culty of giving a good title to led to 
the fact that Brobst was still alive. He was 
searched out, found, and taken to Pennsylvania, 
and according to the Alleghanian, has sold out 
all his right for the sum of $2,000,000. 
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SPORT. 

Dean Swift defined angling as “a rod and line, 
with a worm at one end and a fool at the other. 
Mr. Everett, it would seem, holds another of the 
sportsman’s pursuits in as light esteem. In hie 
address upon the life and character. of Thomas 
Dowse, he remarked, that the term “ sport” had 
probably been ironically applied to gunning, since 
it might well be described as “ wading all day in 
mud to the middle, through oozy creeks and al- 
most impenetrable thickets, enveloped in a cloud 
of mosquitoes, with a eie sun over your head, 
a heavy gun on your shoulder, and an affection- 
ate but dirty dog at heels—in the uncertain 
hope of bringing home at night a sheldrake or 

-a-dozen This “shot” of 
“brought down ” the 
—Boston Transcript. 


There are some men whose opposition 
reckoned upon against everything that has not 
emanated ves. 
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THOSE CHIMES. 


BY EDWIN LISCOMB. 


There are many, many of them : 
_ They vibrate morn and eve; 
They often chase the cares away 
That on the spirit breathe. 
And then again in sadness 
Their tones come mournfully, 
To chase away the gladness 
That otherwise might be. 


Those chimes of restless, swaying bells 
That swept the heart of youth: 
No tongue that lives their wildness tells— 
Their musio-strains of seeming truth. 
No living heart-strings, played upon 
" By joys that sport with later hours, 
Can feel the gently swelling song 
That thrilled with blissful powers 
The time of youth, when sweetly fell, 
In sunshine or in storm, the dream 
Of pleasures chimed by hopeful bell, 
Whose tones now faintly, fainter seem. 


LOCKWOOD PARSONAGE, 


BY EDGAR A. NELSON. 


Lockwoop ParsonaGE was like a fairy bowe 
er, and Edith Haviland was the fairy rose that 
dwelt therein. The good pastor of Lockwood 
church was her grandfather, the father of her 
dead mother, and since her death, the old man’s 
heart had been bound up in this child, who had 
come to him when wife, daughter and his whole 
household had left him alone. 

A gentle little lassie she was ordinarily, but 
there were times when the passionate blood of 
the Havilands would crimson her cheek, and her 
bright eyes would almost flash fire from their 
dark blue depths. Mr. Lindsay sighed when he 
saw this, but forgot when the occasion passed by 
that she was at all different from his own Alice 
Lindsay, her mother. 

To actas her grandfather’s housekeeper—a post 
from which she had effectually ‘dislodged old 
Margaret, much to the wrath of that ancient 
maiden—to pour out his tea, arrange his sermons, 
even to play chess with him, which she did not 
like, and to sit at his feet half the day reading, 
to the manifest neglect of her wardrobe, were her 
accustomed employments. In summer, she some- 
times v them by climbing an enormous 
cherry- ith her book, while her grandfather 

sat beneath its shade. She was not far from him 
"at any time. 


LOCKWOOD PARSONAGE. 


Old Margaret did not give up her authority at 
Lockwood without a struggle. “ Fine times in- 
deed,” she said, to her sister, Mrs. Hughes, “ if a 
child of twelve Years must lady it over me. 
Now mind, I am going to call her in to mend her 
apron, and I rather think she will be coming.” 

But to her great mortification, Edith sat firmly 
in her tree, the dark crimson fruit staining her 
lips, and Shakspeare in her hands, apparently 
not heeding the sharp and harsh voice that was 
calling her away from the land of dreams. 
Grandfather Lindsay looked up to her covert 
and smiled, as the arch lips pouted with a sup- 
pressed laugh. She was reading King Leai, and 
nothing short of an earthquake would have 
brought her from her perch. When she had fin- 
ished she descended, and in a few minutes was 
deep in the mystery of cooking griddle-cakes for 
supper, and arranging cherries for the table in a 
way that would have done credit to a horticul- 
tural exhibition. Her grandfather praised and 
admired the artistic arrangement, although Mar- 
garet fidgeted at the grape-leayes which Edith 
had placed first in the dish. 

“ Let the child alone, Margaret,” said the old 
man, but not unkindly. “It is but a lonely 
place for her, after all, and we wont grudge her 
a little pleasure like that, especially as it keeps 
the cherries cool to place them on the wet 
leaves.” 

And so passed away four more years of Edith’s 
life, in which she was as happy as she could be, 
and queened it gracefully over the whole house- 
hold, grandfather and all. 

The post-office, as inconveniently as possible, 
was at the very extreme end of Lockwood—but 
Edith loved to ride the gray pony too well to call 
it an inconvenience, and she went twice every 
day. A letter for Miss Edith Haviland was put 
into her hand one morning. A rare thing it was, 
too, for Edith to receive a letter, and she puzzled 
her wise head over the post-mark for a long time. 
She would not open it until she came home, for 
somehow she felt that she would need her grand- 
father’s presence in so doing. 

It was from a lawyer, informing Edith that by 
the death of her grandfather Haviland, she was 
entitled to the portion of the estate which would 
have fallen to her father, and wished her to come 


her claim, accompanied by her guardian, who 
he understood was Mr. Lindsay. He was also 
empowered to state that Miss Flora Haviland and 
her sister Alice were desirous that she should in 
future reside with them, it being desirable that 
the inheritance should remain undivided, and 


also that she should receive more advantages 


up to Haviland Hall as soon as possible to prove — 
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LOCKWOOD PARSONAGE. 


than she could possibly enjoy in a country par- 
sonage. Edith dashed down the letter with one 
of her magnificent looks, as Mr. Lindsay called 
them, placed her little foot haughtily upon it, and 
remained speechless, with the burning passion- 
spot upon her cheek, Her grandfather said little 
to influence her at any time—now he let the 
storm work itself off without speaking. 

She rose up at last, and putting her arms 
around his neck, she said: “ They think, then, 
that after years of desertion, in which they have 
never even asked for me, I will creep into the 
shelter they will give me to serve their own ends ! 
Grandfather, you will not turn me out of doors, 
will you?” she continued, more playfully, as the 
crimson spot subsided, and she read by his looks 
that he felt and sympathived with her. “ But I 
am glad, too,” she said, ingenuously, “that I 
have a chance now to do something that I have 
long desired to do, and that is, to buy that little 
grove yonder, and the field adjoining, for you, and 
to fill up your library.” 

“ And nothing for yourself, Edith ?” 

“ What does Edith want of money, grandpapa ¢ 
Has she not everything that she né@ds? True,” 
she addetl, thoughtfully, “it would be pleasant to 
have money to do good with.” 

“Tt would indeed, my child. God grant that 
with the ability you may preserve the wish.” 

“And now, grandfather, tell me something 
about these new relations who seem suddenly to 
be so interested in poor little me.” 

Her grandfather complied; but as he passed 
over many things, and touched lightly upon the 
memory of the dead, we will tell the story our- 
selves. 

Mr. Haviland, the elder, had four children. 
His eldest son, on whom he had bestowed the 
full measure of his affection, almost to the ex- 
clusion of the others, was drowned in his twelfth 
year, in a pond upon the estate. He had never 
loved William so well, but now that he was to be 
his heir, he transferred his pride, if not his affec- 
tions, to him. The boy, who was now ten years 
old, a simple, affectionate child, who had never 
seemed of much consequence to anybody before, 
was surprised to find himself now an important 
member of the household. But it did not spoil 
his natural simplicity and kindliness, and know- 
ing as he did, that it was because of Charlie’s 
death that he was so much more thought of by 
all, he still never ceased to lament the melancholy 
event. 

At that time, Mr. Lindsay was in the habit of 
receiving a limited number of boys into his fam- 
ily as pupils, and as the situation of Lockwood 
possessed in reality all the advantages so often 


found only in advertisements, he had more ap- 
plications than he could answer. Among those 
whom he did receive was William Haviland, 
and although Mr. Lindsay had often heard of the 
indomitable pride of the family, he dearly loved 
the gentle boy, whose highest enjoyment was to 
roam the woods with little Alice Lindsay, then 
only five years old. William’s progress in learn- 
ing induced his father to retain him under Mr. 
Lindsay’s instructions until he had finished his 
education, during which time he only saw him 
at the two regular vacations—never condescend- 
ing to visit the parsonage, or to have any com- 
munication with Mr. Lindsay, save through the 
cold, dry forms of a business letter. 

But all this while there was growing up a 
passion, deep, strong, and irradicable in the two 
young hearts thus thrown constantly together. 
Alice studied the same branches that the boys 
did, sitting in the same room, and treating them 
all like brothers; but as the others came and 
went, staying seldom more than a year or two in 
preparation for other pursuits, her heart clung 
more tenderly to him whom she remembered al- 
most from infancy, and had become dearer to 
her than all others, and imperceptibly her life it- 
self became entwined with his. They both knew 
it when, Mr. Haviland’s decree came for William 
to come home. He obeyed his father, but before 
he went he was plighted heart and soul to Alice 
Lindsay, with her father’s full consent. 

It never occurred for a moment to Mr. Lind- 
say that his Alice, good and beautiful as she was, 
full of refinement and intelligence, was not a fit 
match for even a richer man’s son than William 
Haviland. His soul, at least, was above the yel- 
low dross that constituted all the greatness of 
Mr. Haviland—and in freely bestowing Alice 
upon the son, he felt more as if he were confer- 
ring a favor upon the family than receiving honor 
to himself. Mr. Haviland and his daughters 
thought quite differently ; and when William re- 
{used to resign Alice, his father disinherited him 
and made him leave the house. 

In vain did Mr. Lindsay and Alice now en- 
treat him to go back and be reconciled to his 
family. The high-spirited youth, knowing his 
own abilities, was soon floating on the wave of a 
business life, and making his own way. without 
assistance in the world; and he dared Mr. Lind- 
say to break the solemn promise he had given 
him that Alice should be his. Mr. Lindsay re- 
flected that he had indeed no right to make two 
hearts miserable to gratify the pride of a vain, 
ostentatious man, and he made no scruple of 
performing the ceremony himself that made the 
beloved William Haviland his son. 
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Too happy seemed this union to be long per- 
mitted on earth, and when little Edith was only 
a year old, it was dissolved by death. William 
Haviland was brought home from the neighbor- 
ing city, injured by a violent fall through the 
scuttle of his own warehouse, and died in a week 
afterwards. Alice pined and drooped, and soon 
faded away into the quiet churchyard where her 
husband had only preceded her by a few weeks. 
Mr. Lindsay was now alone, save for the little 
Edith, for his wife had long since left him to 
join the children who had died before Alice was 
born. How inexpressibly dear then this child 
‘was to Mr. Lindsay, may be imagined only by 
those who have lost all else. 

The letter which Edith now received was the 
first thing that had occurred, telling her of any 
connexion with the Havilands, and although he 
could not wish to have her identified with those 
who thwarted her father’s wishes, and despised 
her beautiful and innocent mother, still he could 
mot help feeling glad that in case of his own 
death, she would be above want. Mr. Haviland 
shad, made no will. Perhaps, 

e-stricken, he had felt willing that the 
ehild of his son should inherit a part of his 
wealth when he could use it no longer. He did 
not know the simple fact, which was, that Mr. 
Haviland, wishing to alter his will in regard to a 
bequest to a niece, had died between the burning 
of the first and the proposed signing of the sec- 
ond, giving him more credit than he deserved. 
The wealthy man had never thought of Edith in 
any other light than that of the grandchild of 
the poor pastor of Lockwood, though aware of 
‘her existence and of the death of her parents, of 
which Mr. Lindsay had briefly informed them by 
‘a letter to which no answer was ever returned. 

“‘ And they think I will desert you to live with 
- them! O, grandpa—” 

“We will go to see them, my child,” he an- 
swered, “if you consent. I think it will be 
etter.” 

“ You know best, dear grandpapa—but I would 
prefer not.” 

She trembled and looked so pale every time 
‘that he spoke of it, that he at length consented 
that everything should be settled without her 
‘presence, as she was far from being yet of age. 
Mr. Lindsay, at her request, wrote a polite but 
decided refusal to the proposal of living with her 
-aunts, and took the necessary steps to invest her 
‘with the fortune left her. He was absent a few 
days to settle finally with the business men. 

It was while he was absent that she received a 
visit from Arthur Warland, a young man who 
had passed the previous summer in Lockwood, 


and who had not forgotten the pastor’s pretty 
granddaughter. Young, rich and accomplished, 
Arthur Warland had a soul that was above the 
gold-worship of those around him. He saw 
Edith, a perfect child of nature, yet formed to 
grace the highest circles. He had never heard 
of any connection excepting the grandfather, and 
moreover, he was rather happy that she seemed 
so lonely in the world. He could be all, or near- 
ly all, to her heart. And he had come to ask 
her to be his wife on this very night of her grand- 
father’s absence, with the full approbation of his 
father, who had taught him that goodness was 
more than wealth. And Edith listened with a 
beating heart, thinking how sweet it was to hear 
this, before he knew her as an heiress. Her 
grandfather was to be the arbiter of their fate. 
If he consented, there would be no other obstacle. 
And the happy pair roamed the same woods that 
Alice Lindsay and her lover had wandered in 
years before. 

Fashionable and wealthy damsels had tried to 
make Arthur Warland their slave; but the mem- 
ory of the wild rose of Lockwood made their 
arts of no avail. Now he could say: 

. “I have enough—my heart to-night runs over 
with its fulness of content!” 

And Edith—not a trace of melancholy on her 
sunny face, although Grandfather Haviland had 
just departed this life! So well did she keep her 
secret, that it was not until the wedding was over, 
at which the whole tribe of Warland attended, 
that Mr. Lindsay announced that his grandchild 
had not come to her husband’s arms a portionless 
bride. Nor—we will do them the credit of say- 
ing—did the announcement appear to increase 
the interest which they took in her. 

At Lockwood, Edith still made her home. 
Never would she leave her beloved grandfather 
as long as he should live—and rich as they were, 
the parsonage was still the dearest spot to her 
and to her husband. The coveted grove and 
field were added, and the library filled, and all 
Mr. Lindsay’s ardent wishes for the relief of the 
poor of Lockwood carried out. Edith never saw 
the two stately aunts, nor did Mr. Lindsay, re- 
membering as he did their treatment of his be- 
loved children, desire her to meet them. 
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to praise the Lord, 
his word; 

and trath is courts maintain, 

And own his caiversad reign. 

Seasons and times obey his voice; 

The evening and the morn rejoice 

To see the earth made soft with showers, 

Enriched with fruit, and dressed in flowers. 

Thy works pronounce thy oo divine ; 

In all the earth thy gipries shine 

Thro’ every month thy gifts appear 

Great , thy goodness crowns the year, 


IM WAITING.—A SONG. 


BY JAMES ¥. FRANKLIN. 
I have waited for thy coming since the birds were in the 


grove— 

Since the pleasant south wind brought the spring we both 
80 dearly love; 

And I’m waiting, still I’m waiting, to see thee flitting by: 

To mark the music of thy voice, the love-light of thine 
eye! 

I have waited when the summer-time was gladdening the 
earth, 

When all hearts save mine were instinct with nature’s 
lighteome mirth ; 

wellting to hone thy tenn, 

And clasp thee in my arms again, my beautiful, my own! 


I have waited mid the grandeur of the brown October 
days, 

When the sere, dead leaves of autumn filled our ancient 
forest ways; 

And my heart still waits and watches for that moment 
long deferred, 

When my eager arms shall clasp thee, my beauteous 
forest-bird ! : 


Ah! and still that heart is waiting, though the wintry 
tempests blow, 

And Winter's self has wrapped the earth in cerements of 
snow; 

Bunt still 1°11 wait and watch for what the seasons yet may 
bring, 

And I'll hope again to’see thee when the birds return in 
spring! 


THE HAN. 
A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


ike princpal features, narrative of whet ectoally 
happened to the writer.] 

I map been wandering through France, on 
foot, and was now returning to Paris. I had 
never travelled the road before, and as night was 
coming on I began to look about in search of a 
resting-place. There was a village somewhere 
ahead, but it seemed to have been flying before 
me for hours. According to the report of the 
peasants along the road, it had been just at 
hand since the middle of the afternoon; while 
according to the testimony of my own senses it 
was still a desideratum though the last rays of 
the setting sun were now gilding the quiet waters 
of the Seine. At last, however, just as twilight 
was deepening into actual night, a church spire 
loomed up among the stars, which were growing 


_thicker every moment. In a few minutes more 


I could see the houses clustering round it, to- 


gether . with a long, prison-ike structure, the 
further extremity of which was lost in the 
darkness. 

Weary as I was, I welcomed joyfully the sight 
of a quaint-looking sign swinging over a door 
which seemed to open into the long, dark build- 
ing. The words painted on it suited my case 
exactly. They were these: “Au voyagesr 
affamé ;” which, done literally into English, sig- 
nifies, “To the famished traveller.” Those 
Gallic signs, by the way, have a queer look to 
the eye of a stranger. Instead of a mere an- 
nouncement of the proprietor’s name and busi- 
ness, as with us, they contain the name or title of 
the establishment—store, tavern, or whatever it 
may be—set forth very much in the style of the 
old-fashioned English hostelries ; such as, for in- 
stance, the “Cat and Bagpipes,” the “Golden 
Lion,” the “ Bull and Mouth,” ete. The French, 
however, always begin the thing with the word 
au, meaning, to the, or more probably perhaps, 
im this case, at the. For example, a famous 
restaurant in the Palais Royal, Paris, has on its 
sign, “Au Freres Provenceaur”—to or at the 
Provencal Brothers ; and I remember a Parisian 
tobacconist who had the words, “Au Hollandais 
qui fume en dormant’’—to or at the Dutchman 
who smokes in his sleep—accompanied by an 
admirable picture of said Dutchman, in the style 
of Van Ostade. 

But this, dear reader, is all bosh, as the Turks 
say—neither here nor there. The essential point 
is, or rather was to me at the time, that, being in 
the condition of the traveller painted over the 
door, I should not long remain so. The sight of 
a portly, rosy, succulent-looking landlady gave 
promise of a speedy fulfilment of my wishes in 
this respect; and the sequel showed that my 
anticipations were not unreasonable. I had a 
very good supper—that is tosay, Frenchly speak~- 
ing,agood supper. (I believe thereis no English 
word for Gallicé, but I think there ought to be.) 
This qualifying remark is necessary in the case 
of one who piques himself, as I do, upon his 
veracity, because, culinarily speaking, there are 
some things very good for a Frenchman which 
are only moderately good, or not good at all for 
an American. For instance, I had for supper 
some magnificent strawberries—with cream they 
would have been delicious ; but, before bringing 
them to the table, the landlady had tossed them 
into a bowl of claret wine, thereby greatly im- 
proving their flavor in her estimation, but utterly 
spoiling them in mine. Some very attractive- 
looking poached eggs, too, I was obliged to 
decline, finding them to have been fried im a 
superabundance of olive oil. 
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I did not, however, by any means quarre) with 
my supper, as an integer. On the contrary, I 
reduced it to rather vulgar-looking fractions in a 
very short space of time. The full moon had 
now risen in a cloudless sky, and was pouring a 
flood of light over the village. For half an hour 
I strolled slowly through the streets, watchiug 
the fantastic play of light and shade upon the 
high-pitched roofs and fantastic-looking gables. 
There :was a very old, picturesque-looking 
church, and, older still, if not so picturesque, was 
the long, jail-like erection, in one end of which 
my landlady had “hung out her shingle” to 
entice “famished travellers.” 

“ What old building is this?” asked I, as I 
met the good woman at the door, on my return 
from this moonlight ramble. 

“The Convent of St. Etienne, monsieur. It 
was built ever so many hundred years ago, and 
they do say that some very curious things have 
happened in it.” 

My landlady was evidently a lively, good- 
humored person, shrewd and intelligent withal, 
for one in her position. I encouraged her to talk, 
or rather indeed she talked without any other en- 
couragement than the mere fact of listening. 

“ A great many people,” she continued, “ think 
it haunted; but that’s all stuff. I never saw 
anything uglier than myself in the whole build- 
ing, and nobody has had a better opportunity. 
The holy fathers have more sense than to leave 
their comfortable graves and stalk about, fright- 
ening people, and making sans culottes of them- 
selves at midnight. There have been queer do- 
ings here, though, there is no doubt of it. There 
was an old abbot once, they called him Pere 
Anselme, and he had been terribly wicked, a 
‘most awful, dreadful sinner, before he turned 
monk. They do say he murdered a woman, 
once ; but I don’t know how true it is. He used 
to wear a horse-hair shirt, though, with the stubby 
ends of the hairs all the time sticking into his 
skin, and that all raw, too, from his flogging 
himself, for hours and hours together, and sleep- 
ing on thistles, and nettles, and teazles, and cow- 
itch, and chestnut burrs, and such like downy 
luxuries. Well, to be sure, all that was his own 
affair, and nobody’s business. But then, you 
see, he undertook to force all the rest of the 
monks to do as he did, and imposed upon them 
the severest and most unheard-of penances for 
every little trifling transgression of the laws of 
the order, so that he made their very lives a 
burden to them. There was an old fat fellow, 
named Brother Boniface, and the abbot seemed 
to have a particular spite against him. He had 
an extra-heavy, wire-plaited scourge made for his 


especial benefit, and they say that the sound of 
the blows and the groans and cries of Friar 
Boniface could be heard all over the village. He 
bore it all quietly, if not patiently, however. 
But at last the abbot ‘touched him on the raw,’ 
and the old fellow grew restive. He was put 
upon a bread-and-water diet for a whole month. 
Poor old Boniface ! the darling of his heart was 
his dinner ; he lived to eat, and between a bread- 
and-water life, and no life at all, there was hardly 
the difference of a pinch of snuff. He stood it 
two whole days, and then succumbed to the all- 
powerful influence of his stomach. In connec- 
tion with a large number of his brethren, fellow- 
sufferers in the cause, he raised the standard of 
rebellion. For several days the convent was in 
a tremendous uproar, and the upshot of it was, 
that one evening Father Anselme was found 
dead in his cell. ‘To avoid scandal in the ¢hurch, 
the affair was hushed up, and it was given out 
that the abbot’s death was the result of his ex- 
cessively rigorous self-discipline ; while everybody 
knew perfectly well that he had been strangled 
by the rebel monks. At all events, such was the 
universal belief, and it is very certain that Brother 
Boniface and five or six more of them became 
invisible from that day forth—at least their 
bodies have been so, and as for their spirits, I, for 
one, have no faith in them, though you will find 


plenty of people to tell you that the old fellows 
are often seen and heard at midnight, with Father 
Anselme at their head, putting them through all 
sorts of unheard-of penances, with the most per- 
severing, savage cruelty.” 

I was about to ask some questions as to the 
present condition of the convent, but at this 


juncture the landlady was called away, and I had 
no subsequent opportunity of renewing the con- 
versation. Atan early hour I retired for the 
night. My bed-chamber was a long, lofty, nar- 
row, queer-looking, antiquated apartment, with 
bed and furniture almost as quaint and old- 
fashioned as itself. It was just that sort of a 
locality likely to set a wayward fancy to galloping 
off into all sorts of odd-corners and by-paths, just 
such a spot as would be in keeping with such 
nocturnal deviltries as the landlady had spoken 
of. If I had not been riding “shank’s mare” 
so perseveringly through the day, it might have 
been different, but as it was, I suffered my imag- 
ination to seek no “ mares’ nests” in the old 
convent hall, and ina very few minutes I was 
sound asleep. There is another sort of equine 
animal, however, which I had not bargained for, 
and that is the night-mare. This or some other 
pest of the night-time woke me after I had been 
sleeping an hour or two. I was just beginning 
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to lose myself again in that shadowy wilderness 
which forms the border territory of the “land of 
Nod,” when I became suddenly conscious of 
some unusual impression upon my acoustic 
nerves—something out of the line of their every- 
day experience. The “drowsy god” and the 
new sensation had a battle in my brain, and the 
latter proved victorious. I sat up in bed, and 
bored my eyeballs with my knuckles, like a 
bothered baby, until I was fully aroused and in 
a condition to give my attention to the queer 
noise still sounding in my ears. It was a queer 
noise, a very queer noise beyond all question. I 
had just been perusing a French translation of 
Cooper’s “ Last of the Mohicans,” then a great 
favorite with Gallic readers, and I began at once 
to think of the extraordinary noise heard by old 
“ Hawk-Eye ” and his friends in the depths of the 
wilderness, and which the former, though an in- 
habitant of the forest all his days, acknowledged 
that he had never heard before. That wonderful 
voice of the forest, supposing it to have a 
reality, could hardly have been a more knotty 
problem to solve than this voice of the convent 
was to me, and for a good many minutes, pure, 
open-mouthed wonder absorbed me entirely. 

To describe a new, strange sound by words, is 
almost as hopeless a task as to paint it on can- 


vass, and the difficulty is increased when, as in 
this case, it is so distant as to be greatly smoth- 
ered and obscured. Though the noise now kept 


me awake most effectually, it could not have been 
that which aroused me in the first place ; it was 


altogether too faint to have done so. It appeared 
to me to come from a number of different voices, 
in some remote quarter of the building. It was 


certainly a cry of pain, or at all events I could 


not imagine anything else that it could be; but 
among all the sounds which had visited my ear, 
from my cradle upwards, its counterpart I most 
unquestionably never had heard before. I tried 
to persuade myself that this peculiarity was a 
mere illusion of the fancy, aided by distance and 
indistinctness ; that if I could only hear it fairly 


and fully, its apparent singularity would disap- 
pear. But this “flattering unction” was not 
unctuous enough to smooth the way to sleep. 
For all the purposes of wakefulness it was as 
potent as a succession of thunder-claps. And 
the more I heard of the thing, the more entirely 
was I convinced that there could be no mistake 
about its being something the like of which I had 
never heard before, that it was a “ bran-new 
wrinkle,” a hitherto undiscovered “kink ”’ in the 
even tenor of my experience. 

“ And what if it is ?” said Ito myself. “It is 
no business of mine whatever else it may or may 
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not be. Iam tired; I want to goto sleep. I'll 
stop my ears, and think no more about it. It 
may be old Nick himself pulling the ghosts of 
the ears of the dead and buried monk’ with his 
infernal fingers, for aught I care. Sleep I must 
and will.” 

It was a sensible resolution, very; but it nev- 
ertheless shared the fate of a great many other 
resolutions, past, present and to come ; that is, it 
was broken almost as soon as made. I had 
nothing to stop my ears with but my fingers, and 
I soon found that it was no easy matter to go 
asleep with my elbows elevated to the level of 
my nose. But with the very best of all possible 
ear-stopping appliances it is not at all probable 
that I would have succeeded. The ear of the 
mind would have remained open, and the strange 
sound would have disturbed it still. ‘ 

It did not require a very long continuance of 
this sort of thing to drive me out of bed and into 
my clothes again. It was just a moral and 
physical impossibility for me to sleep one wink 
unless I could discover the nature and location 
of that confounded noise. I opened one of my 
windows, and listened outside. It manifestly 
did not come from that direction. It was ap- 
parently a good way off, but certainly within the 
building. How then was I to find out what it 
was at that hour of the night ? 

In the first place I determined to examine the 


room attentively. A flood of moonlight came 
in at the windows, and I thought it unnecessary 
to light my candle, at least for the present. It 
was a bare and barn-like old place, but so long 
and so irregularly shaped that it took some time 
to examine it. I had twice made the circuit of 
its walls before I discovered, in a dark recess, an 


ancient door, which looked as if it might have 
done service in the time of Charlemagne. It 
was a very narrow but very massive old affair, 
and was fastened only by a few rusty nails and a 
ponderous, antique chair, standing against it. 
These were easily removed, and after a good 
deal of coaxing I succeeded in swinging it round 
upon its rust-eaten hinges. It opened into a nar- 
row passage leading away into some unknown 
region of the conventual interior, and within the 
passage the: noise was more distinctly audible 
than it was in my chamber. I therefore deter- 
mined to explore it. It was rather dark, but L 
thought it best not to light the candle as long 
as I could do without it. I took it with me, 
however, and matches also. 

There was just light enough to enable me to 
grope along the passage, which seemed of inter- 
minable length, and seemed also to be leading 
me away from the object of my search, rather 
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than towards it. At last I reached a staircase, 
and as the noise evidently came from below, I 
resolved to descend it. I will not trouble the 
reader with a detailed account of my wanderings 
through the labyrinthine old structure. I tried 
very hard to keep in my memory a map of all 
the twistings and turnings F was obliged to make ; 
but Theseus himself could not have done it, 
without an Ariadne to help him. Such tedious 
~ passages, through which you passed nowhere, 
and such interminable entries entering into noth- 
ing, I had never conceived of before. Finally, I 
relinquished all hope of finding my way back, 
and contented myself with the determination to 
find my way out, if possible, after having satisfied 
myself as to the nature of that intolerably tor- 
menting and tantalizingly troublesome noise. 
. Eventually it seemed as if my long-suffering 
curiosity was about to be gratified. Emerging 
from a cloistered wilderness, on the ground floor, 
I found myself in a large Gothic chapel, much 
dilapidated, but not without pretensions to 
architectural beauty. The moonlight streamed 
through the tall, pointed windows, still furnished 
in many places with richly-colored glass, and 
produced a highly picturesque effect upon the in- 
terior. The noise, which had been gradually 
growing more and more distinct, was still as 
mysterious as ever—more mysterious than ever 
indeed, for the louder it grew the more certain 
did I become of its utterly nondescript character. 
It seemed to proceed from the basement just be- 
low the chapel, and there was now enough of it 
to drown out any voice unaided by a speaking 
trumpet. There seemed to be scores if not hun- 
dreds of human beings—beings at least of some 
sort—all vociferating, groaning, grunting, weep- 
ing, wailing, roaring, bawling, howling, scream- 
ing, barking, yelping, yowling, shrieking, creak- 
ing, crying, crooning, screeching, and in fact you 
might take all these sounds and mix them to- 
gether, and still fail to convey any adequate idea 
of this most indescribable of noises! One or two 
voices uttering such sounds would have made a 
very strange compound, but when you came to 
multiply them by one hundred you must pro- 
duce a concert which it would have been in vain 
to attempt to parallel this side of pandemonium. 
Since I had come to hear the thing more dis- 
tinctly, I had for a moment entertained the idea 
that I might be in the vicinity of a madhouse ; but 
it was only for a single moment, for a minute’s 
reflection convinced me that such could not be the 
fact. And here I may as well state that in de- 
scribing this extraordinary noise as compounded 
of all imaginable sounds produceable by human 
organs, I did not intend to convey the idea of 


one set of persons groaning, another set howl- 
ing, others screaming, etc. My meaning was 
that you might call this noise a bit of a groan, a 
bit of a howl, a bit of a scream, etc., and after 
you had likened it to all these, separately or to- 
gether, you would have conveyed no adequate 
notion of the reality. It was not an incongruous 
jumble of sounds, such as a host of noisy mani- 
acs might have produced, but, with all its singu- 
larity, it was uniform and homogeneous, as if all 
the individuals producing it were actuated by a 
common motive. If 1 could have believed in the 
ghost of a sound, I would certainly have set it 
down as a reappearance of the combined wail- 
ings of the monks of Father Anselme, while 
suffering the infliction of some awful, nameless 
torture, the secret of which had been lost to the 
inquisitors of more modern days. 

I had just completed a hasty survey of the 
place, when I heard the sound of advancing foot- 
steps, at its further extremity. It was a regular, 
slow, solemn tread, such as might be the accom- 
paniment of a religious procession of the Catholic 
church. Presently I heard the steps ascending a 
wide staircase, and immediately there appeared 
one, two, three, five, ten, twenty, perhaps fifty 
men, almost, if not quite naked, and with faces 
and forms of the most ghastly whiteness I had 
ever beheld. Corpses would actually have had 
a life-like look beside them. They were dis- 
tinctly visible in the bright moonlight as they 


the left, and preserving the same slow, solemn, 
equable step, like a troop of Grecian ghosts, 
mates of unburied corpses, wandering on the 
banks of Styx or Acheron. 

Iam not a timid man, nor yet a superstitious 
one, and up to this moment curiosity had greatly 
predominated over all other feelings ; but I must 
confess that as this ghostly procession drew nearer 
and nearer, I felt very much like making au ex- 
hibition of my heels in that direction. My panic- 
stricken self, however, was sorely afraid lest my 
soberer and more reflecting self should laugh at 
it; and I candidly confess the belief that this 
was the only thing which prevented me from 
running away. On-came the spectres, straight 
towards the chancel, and I was actually begin- 
ning to think what a queer thing it would be to 
have mass celebrated by a set of tonsured ghosts, 
when, to my infinite relief, they turned off into a 
gallery communicating with the cloisters, and 
were soon out of sight. 

Already ashamed of my weakness, but still 
profoundly astonished at the extraordinary ap- 
parition, I determined with a stout heart to con- 


front the mysterious noise, whether it should 


advanced, looking neither to the right nor to ’ 
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turn out to be of earthly or unearthly origin, and 
was already moving towards the stairs by which 
the spectral band had entered, when I saw a 
light shining from below through an aperture in 
the floor of the chapel. There was a iron grat- 
ing, rusty and dilapidated, covering a large hole 
or scuttle in the tesselated stone pavement, and I 
saw the light shining through one of correspond- 
ing size and situation, at the other end of the 
floor. It occurred to me at once that it might be 
a good idea to reconnoitre a little through this 
grating ; I therefore approached, and lying down 
upon it obtained a pretty good view of the 
apartment below. 

Instead of unravelling the mystery, as I had 
hoped it would, what I now saw had rather a 
tendency to increase it. The room below was 
nearly of the same dimensions with the chapel, 
and tolerably well lighted by a considerable num- 
ber of oillamps. These, however, were disposed 
round the wall, and shed but little light upon the 
central portion of the room. All around the 
wall, also, stood, or rather stooped, perhaps a 
hundred men, looking precisely like the ghost-like 
beings I had just seen filing off from the chapel. 
They had their faces turned to the wall, and their 
backs towards me; and their hands and arms, 
nearly to the shoulder, were buried in a sort of 
oyster-box-like apparatus, at the bottom of which 
I supposed that their hands must be confined, for 
they were all, with one accord, twisting, twining, 
and contorting their arms, backs and shoulders 
in the most violent manner, as if in. unavailing 
efforts to escape from confinement, and perhaps 
also from some horrible torture. Add to this the 
awful noise, the strange, unearthly, indescribable 
groans, or whatever else they might be called, 
uttered simultaneously, and as if in concert, by 
ail these swaying, writhing creatures, and you 
will not be surprised to hear that I grew sick at 
the sight. I felt faint and dizzy, and was obliged 
to turn away from the horrid spectacle. The 
noise, the terrible noise, however, still rang in my 
ears, and it seemed to me as if the bottomless pit 
were yawning beneath me, and the cries of the 
lost spirits there made audible on earth. How 
long I lay in this half-swooning condition I know 
not, but at length, recovering my energies, I 
turned to take another look. Suddenly I felt the 
dilapidated grating give way beneath me, and in 
spite of all my efforts to prevent it, down I went, 
head foremost, among the ghosts below. 

That I had very little time for reflection is self- 
evident. There was time enough, however, to 
realize the fact that without a miracle, or some- 
thing very much like it, my brains must be 
dashed out or my neck be broken upon the stone 


or brick-paved floor underneath. But it so 
turned out that without any miracle, and by a 
most simple means, the kind hand of Providence 
was interposed to save my life. At the instant 
that I was expecting the concussion that must 
usher me into eternity, I felt my entire head and 
shoulders buried in some soft, yielding substance. 
Then, for a few moments, it seemed that I had 
merely exchanged a broken neck for death by 
suffocation. For a second or two my agony was 
intense, but I soon felt a pair of strong arms 
pulling at my legs, my lungs began to play again, 
and the next moment I was standing upright, 
with mouth, eyes, nostrils, ears and hair all filled 
with dough—yes, dough ; for into a pile of that 
non-resisting, non-elastic material I had fallen. 

Such a chorus of “ Morbleu! corbleu! mon 
dieu! juste ciel!’’ and such like Frenchified ex- 
pressions of astonishment as broke forth around 
me, have seldom, I suspect, been collected into 
one focus before. It must be confessed that I was 
much relieved by finding them couched in good 
honest French of the nineteenth century. They 
were not a bit like the expletives of Rabelais, or 
any other medizval author and probable cotem- 
porary of the super-ascetic Father Anselme. 

“ Who in the devil’s name are you, and where 
did you come from?” asked the man who had 
set me on my legs. ; 

“ That is the very question I was going to ask 
you,” replied I, as soon as I could get my mouth 
clear. ‘“ Who onearth are you, and what is that 
awful noise you were making just now ?” 

“Noise? Why, monsieur, you must have 
tumbled all the way from the moon, surely. 
Never heard of a han—never heard of a baker’s 
han before ?”’ 

“ A baker’s what ?” 

“ A baker’s han.” 

Are you bakers ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“ And what the mischief is it that you call 
your han?” 

“ Monsieur is joking.” 

“Joking? Not the least bit of it. Upon my 
sober, serious word of honor, I never heard of a 
baker’s han, or any other kind of a han before, in 
all my life.” 

Reader, did you? No? Then I will tell you. 
You have heard laboring men, when chopping 
wood, or mauling rails, or doing something of 
that sort requiring considerable muscular effort, 
utter a sort of grunt, accompanied by a short, 
rapid expiration of air from the lungs, every time 
they bring down the axe, maul, or whatever else 
it may be. ‘ This peculiar sound has no name in 
English, that I know of, but the French call it a 
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han, and the word, if properly pronounced, is 
very expressive of the thing. The practice, so 
far as I have observed, is much more common in 
France than with us. Many, perhaps all, of the 
handicraft trades, have their distinctive hans. At 
least this is true of some parts of France. But 
of all these, the baker’s han is the han par excel- 
lence—the han of hans. , 
"The French baker, in warm weather, ‘strips 
himself nearly or quite naked, when he begins to 
knead his dough, and accompanies that operation 
by a-queer, grunting, groaning, outlandish sort 
of han, which 1 defy any non-pistorial operator to 
describe, or even imitate. Now, imagine a hun- 
dred such bakers, twisting and swaying about, 
with their hands at the bottom of their kneading- 
troughs, and all pouring forth that apparent cry 
of agony, in one infernal chorus, and add thereto 
the peculiar circumstances in which I was placed, 
in that old convent, and my word for it, you will 
not greatly wonder at what I have told you. If 
the colloquy with my landlady had lasted a little 
longer, the whole adventure would have been 
spared me—and the reader; for I would have 
Iearned that the convent had been used for some 
years as a great governmental baking establish- 
ment, for the purpose of preparing bread for the 
army, or navy, I have forgotten which. At the 
period of my visit, they were unusually busy, 
working night and day. The ghostly procession 
I saw in the chapel was a troop of naked knead- 
ers of dough, going to bed, after a particularly 
hard day’s work, very tired, very sleepy, and 
therefore very slow, solemn and silent. The 
moon shining on their naked skins, all thickly 
powdered with flour, made them much whiter 
than any ghost needs tobe. 

Apropos of hans. 1 heard of, though I did not 
see, in the South of France, a most holy relic, 
preserved with the greatest care, in a church near 
the Rhone, and consisting of no less a curiosity 
than one of the veritable hans of St. Joseph, 
corked up in aphial. The angel Gabriel, him- 
self, who happened to be flying over the spot 
where the husband of the virgin was at work, 
caught it as it flew from his mouth, and bottled 
it up. The carpenters, therefore, can claim to 
some distinction in this line, but it must still be 
admitted that all the grunts that ever accompan- 
ied plane, saw, axe or hammer, are not to be 
named even in the same day with the baker’s 
Hay. 


Every man ought to aim at eminence, not by 
pulling others down, but by raising himself, and 
to enjoy the pleasures of his own superiority, 
whether i i or real, without interrupting 
others in the same felicity. 


THE WOUNDED DOVE. 


BY NEWTON BERRYAILL. 


The wounded dove sat in the wood, 

With drooping head and fading eye; 
The sportsman’s lead was in her breast, 

And she had sought that spot to die. 
All sad and lone she pined away, 

No loved one’s form was hovering nigh ; 
And fainter grew -her low sweet voice, 

As thus she breathed her plaintive ery : 

** Co-00, 000, coo!’ 


No more at rosy dawn’s approach 
She ’ll mount on pinions soft and fair, 
And with a light and joyous heart 
Skim through the misty morning sir. 
No more her soft and silvery notes, 
As she salutes the new-born year, 
Shall tell the fond, expecting maid 
Where beats the heart which owns her dear. 
** Co-00, c00, coo, coo!” 


She thought of loved ones waiting then 
Her slow return in the mossy nest, 
Whose little forms would know no more 
The tender warmth of a mother’s breast. 
She thought of them—and O, ker heart 
Beat fast and wild with racking pain ; 
* Poor things she mused, your mother dear 
Can ne’er return to you again!” 
* ©o-00, C00, coo.” 


Co-00, co-o0!"’—what sound was that 

Which came from out the woody dell? 

Why grew her dying eye so bright? 
Why did her bleeding bosom swell? 

Her mate had come—with trembling limbs 
He hovered o’er the dying dove ; 

While she, o’erjoyed that he was near, 
Sang thus her low sweet song of love : 

**Co-00, €00, C00, coo!” 


Her voice grew still, her wild bright eye 

Was turned towards her dear-loved mate ; 
Her head drooped on her purple breast— 

The poor dove’s heart had ceased to beat. 
Sadly around her lifeless form 

Her mate, heart-broken, lingered long ; 
And ere he sought the distant west, 

He chanted thus her funeral song: 

** Co-00, coo, coo!’ 


+ > 
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THE TEST OF PATRIOTISM. 


BY CHARLES W. DENNETT. 


In the primitive days of New York, the wives 
and daughters of eminent men were not ashamed 
to work at the ordinary household labor. The 
music of the spinning-wheel was oftener heard 
than the music of the spinet. Beautiful girls dis- 
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played their pretty hands in winding yarn which 
gallant men, mayhap, often held for them. 

At the time when General Howe landed at 
Staten Island, with a well-appointed army under 
his command, General Putnam resided in the 
city of New York. Although the appointments 
of the household were in all respects befitting the 
rank of an American commander, Mrs. Putnam 
and her pretty daughters were busily occupied in 
one of the large rooms, spinning and weaving 
clothing for the American soldiers. After the 
servants had cleared the tables, the good dame 
stationed herself before one of the busy whirring 
machines, and while she enlivened the hours with 
pleasant converse, her fingers flew and her feet 
kept time. 

One beautiful day the family were thus em- 
ployed, when General Putnam entered with an 
open letter in his hand. 

“Who for, papa?” cried bright little Jenny, 
as she held forth one white arm. 

“Not you, puss,” replied the general, seating 
himself. Then turning to his eldest daughter, 
he said: “‘ You remember the daughter of Major 
Montriefe, whom you saw in New Jersey ?” 

“O, perfectly, papa!”’ returned the pretty girl ; 
“and what a beautiful creature she was !” 
at the ball!” cried 
Jenny. “I remember her dress was sky-blue 
satin, with trimmings of pearl white. O, how I 
wished I could have such a dress !’” 

“She writes to me,” resumed the general, not 
deigning to take notice of little Jenny’s raptures, 
“that the war on both sides, between Howe and 
the Americans, makes her residence unsafe, and 
claims my protection. What say, wife—girls— 
shall we invite her here ?” 

“O, do!” cried Jenny, all breathless, her 
cheeks tinging. ‘“ What a delightful companion 
she will be! Why, she knows everything!” 

“T should so like it,” said the elder daughter, 
with beaming eyes; while Mrs. Putnam’s “let 
her come, general,”’ decided the matter. 

That evening, pretty little Jenny exhausted 
her vocabulary of exclamations, talking to hand- 
some young Lieutenant Darling about the ele- 
gant and beautiful Miss Montriefe. 

“O, if you could but hear her play once! she 
does play the harp so skilfully! And then her 
voice—and her , she is a thousand times 
prettier than even sister or I!” 

“ That she will never be, in my eyes!” said 
the gallant lieutenant, in a very low voice, bend- 
ing towards her, as he spoke. 

As in duty bound, the pretty girl blushed, as 
she timidly lifted a pair of dark eyes to the face 
of her lover, 


“Yes, I saw her too, 


Lieutenant Darling was a brave and handsome 
soldier. He was just recovering from the effects 
of a severe wound ; and the pallor of his cheek 
increased and heightened the manly beauty of his 
countenance. He was a favorite with the rough 
“Old Put,” and he had, as he thought, irrevo- 
cably lost his heart to Jenny Putnam. Jenny 
was a bright little butterfly of a girl, generous 
and impulsive, loving with a clinging fondness 
which distance or coldness could not quench. 
Voice, lips and eyes were always in harmonious 
concord—dimples, smiles and music all acting in 
concert. To be sure, she had not pretensions to 
beauty; but her genial, brilliant face, with the 
short curls clustering around it, was quite at- 
tractive enough to be dangerous. 

There was another invalid in the house, a 
younger man and of inferior rank. Newel 
Hutchinson was not handsome, but on the con- 
trary, plain almost to inferiority. His face was 
only redeemed from positive ugliness by a fore- 
head of magnificent breadth, and eyes that were 
fired with the brilliancy of intellect. He, too, 
was pale—and he, too, loved the vivacious 
Jenny ; but with a deeper, a more holy, a silent 
love, that was expressed in looks and little unob- 
trusive actions. Jenny knew that he loved her ; 
she did not know how purely, how deeply! She 
could not dream how sacred, in his view, was 
everything she had touched, and how one pleas- 
ant word would set every nerve vibrating as to 
charmed music. But Lieutenant Darling was 
her chdice. He had never said, in so many 
words, “I love you ;” but his constant attention, 
his gifts, his manner, told her allshe asked. He 
was, besides, the son of a rich merchant, while 
Newel Hutchinson had nothing upon which to 
depend but his good right arm. 

“ You must take care of your lieutenant, Pad 
Miss Montriefe comes,” said Jenny’s elder sister, 
as they retired to their room for the night. 

“What do you mean?’ exclaimed Jenny, 
turning round abruptly, her check grown quite 
pale. 

“Tf she is such a paragon as you represented 
to-night, she will be* carrying off the heart of 
your handsome Darling,” said the other, with a 
little sarcasm in her voice. “I by no means 
think him the paragon you seem to.” 

“©, that’s because he doesn’t pay you so 
much attention!” said Jenny, a little wickedly, 
as she tossed her brown curls. 

“ Well, well, we shall see! Only I advise you 
not to leave the two paragons together long at a 
time,” replied her sister. 

» “T’m not a bit afraid for Darling,” said Jenny ; 
“he likes me too well. I guess he has had an 


opportunity to see handsomer girls than I, before 
now.” 

Well, Miss Blanche Montriefe came among 
this happy household. Yes, she was as beautiful 
as poor little puss Jenny had described—nay, 
far more so, for she dressed with most consum- 
mate taste, and being the daughter of a mfajor of 
the British engineer corps, her purse always 
answered to any little demonstration of taste. 
Her jewels almost turned little Jenny’s head, 
when she displayed them in a curious ebony box, 
and the poor little girl clapped her hands in 
astonishment at the enumeration of the elegant 
dresses in her wardrobe. 

Miss Blanche was also a marvel of accom- 

plishments. She could dance, sing, paint, draw, 
embroider and spin. All day long she sat in an 
elegant dress of cool, white linen, a crimson gir- 
dle giving a finishing touch to its delicacy, her 
hair falling in sunny waves over her shoulders, 
and spin with Mrs. Putnam and her daughters. 
Sometimes she would sing quaint little songs, or 
tell snatches of stories, and her musical laugh 
was a beautiful thing to hear. In the evening, 
she displayed her wonderful charms to greater 
advantage. The harp was her favorite instru- 
ment; and as her white fingers swept the strings, 
she enchanted all hearts—save and except only 
Newel Hutchinson. At her ease she discoursed 
upon the aspects of the country, declared that 
she felt the warmest interest in the cause of the 
colonists, and none could know or suspect that 
at heart this beautiful young girl was a bitter and 
uncompromising loyalist, a traitor to those who 
were surrounding her with tokens of esteem and 
affection. She often received letters from her 
own family ; and though she was too cautious to 
appear to keep up a correspondence, it was very 
probable that on every opportunity she sent mis- 
sives to the enemy. 

Blanche Montriefe determined to captivate 
Lieutenant Darling. It was obvious to all the 
family that the fickle soldier looked upon her 
with more than the interest he had shown 
towards Jenny. He was often seen walking with 
her in the garden, singing with her while she 
took Jenny’s place at the harp, and more than 
once they were surprised together, when her 
blushes and his confusion strengthened the sus- 
picion that Lieutenant Darling was talking as 
once he had talked to little Jenny. 

Poor little Jenny! all her pretty, vivacious 
ways were gone. The hearty laugh, the round, 
deep dimples, were seldom heard or seen now. 
She spoke but little, her smiles were forced, and 
she grew pale. 
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“The dastard!” So exclaimed Jenny’s sister 
one morning, as she gazed from the chamber 
window. 

Jenny lifted herself from the lounge, and with 
an unnatural, brilliant color in her cheeks, asked 
her what she meant. 

“ Lieutenant Darling has just ridden off with 
that tory’s daughter!” exclaimed the other, 
indignantly. 

A moment after, looking round, she saw that 
her sister had hidden her face and was silently 


derly, as she said : 

“Don’t cry, Jenny—don’t cry, darling! It 
distresses me to see you change so. Ho is a 
mean and cruel man !” 

“O, my sister! if you had loved him, your 
heart could not let your lips say that!” 

“Tf I had loved him!” exclaimed the other, 
with exceeding bitterness. “O, Jenny, child— 
how you make me suffer !’” 

Jenny looked up. Her sister was very white. 
Her lips scarcely moved, as she asked the ques- 
tion—“ And have you loved him ?” 

“Jenny, you remember when he was brought 
home wounded, the care of nursing him devolved 
on me. For many weeks, I was almost his only 
companion. I read to him, and sat at his bed- 
side with my knitting. O, those hours!” A 
spasm passed over her white face. “He was 
grateful. In the dimness of the sick room he 
thought me, perchance, better looking than I am 
—and he told me first of his gratitude—then— 
of his love.” 

Poor little Jenny gave one convulsive sob, and 
wound her arm closer round her sister’s neck. 
“So you know, dear, why, when I saw him go 
forth with Miss Montriefe, my indignation took 
language and I — he is.” 


Little Jenny and her sister were sent, on the 
retreat of Washington and his army from Long 
Island, to the beautiful vicinity of Peeksville on 
the Hudso® River. It was thought the change 
might be beneficial to Jenny. Miss Montriefe 
followed, and the two lieutenants, now quite 
well, took up their residence in a near vicinity. 
Lieutenant Darling no longer kept his attach- 
ment to Blanche a secret. Whatever might have 
been his convictions with regarg to his conduct 
towards the gentle Jenny, he did not apologize, 
or seck her society. When he met her, he 


attempted a jocular manner, which only made 
him appear more revolting to the fair girl. 


Since she had learned his true character, her 


esteem for him had departed, and consequently 


her love grew less with'every passing day. 


weeping. Springing beside her, she knelt ten-— 
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‘ Lieutenant Darling. “His black heart should 


« Lieutenant Darling was on the watch, after 


. At a brilliant gathering, one evening, Miss 
Montriefe was the star of the goodly company. 
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and one morning, some weeks after, he resolved 
to follow her and ascertain, if possible, what mo- 


Several of the American officers were quite cap- | tive could possibly induce her to take such unu- 
tivated with her, but only on Lieutenant Darling | sual excursions. 


did she shower her choicest smiles. Jenny and 


Along the beautiful banks of the Hudson they 


her sisters attracted much attention, and young | walk, the suspicious soldier far in the rear. The 
Hutchinson, as a valued friend of their father, | morning sun was just tinting the clouds. The 
was often by their side. As for Jenny, she con- | blue,atmosphere seemed benignant as the clear 
ducted herself with so much spirit towards | eye of achild. Flowers blushéd along the road, 
Lieutenant Darling, that more than once pique | and scented the air. Suddenly there was a wild 
prompted him to endeavor to win back one of | shriek. The lieutenant put spurs to his horse, 


her olden smiles or glances. 


and in afew moments he saw the senseless form 


She was prettier than ever, that evening—the | of Miss Montriefe lying by the road-side. Her 
petite Jenny in her robes of gossamer white— | horse had been frightened by the barking of a 
and she floated so airily through the dance, that | dog, and shying, had thrown her. 


the eyes of the fickle lieutenant wandered more 


It was but the work of a second for the young 


than once from the fair Blanche, and rested on | man to lift the beautiful girl. The garden gate 


her with somewhat of an expression of sadness. 


leading to a cottage stood open, and he bore her 


A group stood enjoying the dulcet tones of the | in and placed her on a couch within the house. 


fair English singer. Then ensued a conversation 
with reference to the affairs of the war. 


“ She has fainted!’ said one of the farmer’s 


daughters. And applying herself to the body of 


“ There is treachery somewhere,” said one of | her rding-habit, she hastily opened it. A letter 
General Putnam’s aids; “we have a spy in our | fell out. The girl picked it up carelessly and 
midst. Some of our most secret plans are dis- | threw it on the table, then recommenced the 
covered and betrayed to the enemy. Washing- | work of restoring the unconscious beauty. 


ton would never have lost Long Island but for 
that.” 
“ Would that I might find the traitor!” said 


feel the force of my good sword.” 

“ We will forgive you for captivating the love- 
liest woman here, if you succeed in such a pur- 
pose,” said the aid. “Miss Montriefe,” he 
added, turning towards her, “I am surprised 
that you had no cavalier this morning—do you 
often ride alone, in these dangerous times ¢” 

“T am never afraid,” was her answer; “but 
it was given with a cheek redder than was its 
wont, and a look that, but for her strict self- 
control, would have been uneasy. 

“On the road, alone!” thought Darling, his 
jealous fears aroused. 

“You are an early equestrienne !” continued 
the same young gentleman, delighted at seeing 
the darkening brow of Lieutenant Darling; “it 
could not have been five, when we met this 
morning.” 

“Tt was not,” returned the beauty, with a 
haughty look. “I am accustomed to choose my 
own hours, sir.” 

“Did you notice her strange agitation?” 
asked Jenny of her sister. 

“No, dear,” was the reply; ‘but I used to 
think it strange in her to take such long walks 
alone, in the city, at such very early hours.” 


It was not long before Miss Montriefe opened 
her eyes languidly. They fell upon the open 
lappets of her dress. 

“ The letter!” she cried, wildly ; “ give me the 
letter 

Lieutenant Darling stood by the table. The 
farmer’s daughter took the missive, and was 
just handing it to Miss Montriefe, when, in a 
startled, stern tone, Lieutenant Darling cried : 

“Stop! give me that letter!” 

“No, no—do you dare, sir ?—woman, give me 
the letter!” 

But it was already in the hands of the ljeuten- 
ant, who, with a countenance pale as death, 
looked as one transfixed on the direction— To 
General Howe.” 

“Will you give me my letter?” asked Miss 
Montriefe, with quivering lip and cheek, and 
brow blanched to the pallor ef despair. 

He gave her one piercing look. 

“T cannot, Miss Montriefe—would to God I 
had not seen it! but as itis, my convictions tell 
me to keep it.” 

“Honorable man!” cried the haughty girl, 
with a red spot burning like fire on either cheek ; 
“most honorable gentleman! to take advantage 
of a woman, and because she cannot defend her- 
self, tyrannize thus. Lieutenant Darling, give 
me that letter, or you and I never speak together 
again !” 

“TI cannot, Miss Montriefe,” he answered sad- 


that. Frequently did he see her start off alone, 


ly, but firmly ; “I should prove a traitor to my 
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I cannot return this letter.” 


“OQ, by the love you bear me—by the vows we 
have exchanged ”’—cried the girl, in very low, 


but passionate tones—“ give me that letter !”” 


The cheek of Lieutenant Darling grew deadly 
white—his lips changed to an ashen hue—the 


temptation was a terrible one—but he conquered ! 

Giving her one wild, yearning, agonizing glance, 

he hurried from the house, put spurs to his horse, 

and was off. Blanche Montriefe, clasping her 
hands together, sank almost fainting into a seat. 

Then rising, with one low cry, she sprang to the 

door, and urged her horse homeward. 

Jenny and her sister were together in the room, 
when Blanche Montriefe entered. They noticed 
the strangeness of her looks—her anxious, un- 
certain manner. 

“I am suddenly summoned away,” said 
Blanche, breathlessly ; “ will you order a car- 
riage? My dearest friend is very ill—I must 
pack up a few articles, and go immediately.” 

“Shall we help you?” asked Jenny. 

“O, no—for heaven’s sake, let me alone!” she 
cried, distractedly, flying up the stairs—her pres- 
ence of mind completely gone. 

“ Jenny—here is a troop of horse! what can it 
mean?” cried her sister. ‘They are surround- 
ing the house, and here comes Lieutenant 
Hutchinson 

Jenny blushed a little, as the tall offiver lifted 
his cap, and made hera profound obeisance. At 
that moment, Miss Montriefe came hastily down 
stairs, attired for travelling. She made a dead 
stop on the threshold—her glittering eye rested 
on the face of the lieutenant—all color forsook 

her face. 

“Miss Montriefe, it is my painful duty to an- 
nounce to you that you are at present a prisoner, 
and cannot leave this house.” 

The unhappy girl fell forward fainting, and 
Jenny, whom she had so much wronged, received 
the lifeless form in her arms. 

Complete evidence of guilt was found upon 
her person and among her papers, and much ex- 
citement prevailed as to her probable fate. © 


“What will they do with her ?” 

“IT don’t know. If it was a man, now, the 
rope and a gibbet would be his fate. I hear her 
friends are interceding for her, and I suppose she 
will be conducted, under a flag’ of truce, to the 
British lines, and there given in charge to her 
friends.” 

“And how does Darling seem?” asked the 
first speaker, a young officer. 


country, if I did. Much as I would spare you, 
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it serves him right. I’m sure he was as good as 
engaged to that pretty Jenny Putnam.” 

“How he had the nerve to do as he did, I 
don’t know,” said the first speaker; “JZ can’t 
imagine. I never should have done it.” 

“He hurried back to see her to a place of 
safety, after he had presented the document; but 
his horse stumbled, and lamed him. He was too 
late !” 

Jenny Putnam sat spinning by the side of her 
mother. It was some six months after the de- 
parture of the “spy,” and the roses had returned 
to her cheeks. She looked prettier than ever. 
Perhaps the dimples that ever and anon played 
about her lips, gave her more than the olden 
charm. 

Lieutenant Darling came in; he had again be- 
come a frequent visitor, and—his sudden love for 
the beautiful English spy effectually cooled—his 
heart returned to the gentle being whose holy af- 
fections he had so insultingly slighted. Again 
he wooed ; but he was repulsed. Yet again he 
implored for favor, and again it was denied him. 
To-day, as Mrs. Putnam left the room, he 
came near Jenny, and began the old passionate 
story, enditig with this exclamation : 

“ Will you never forgive me, because my fancy 
was captivated? My heart was yours !” 

“TI have forgiven you, Lieutenant Darling,” 
said Jenny, blushing; “but I must tell you 
again—my heart is not in my own keeping. 
Another week will see me the bride of Newel 
Hatchinson, who has loved me long and truly, 
and whose fancy has been always under the con- 
trol of his honor. Good morning, sir!” 

The discomfiture of the poor lieutenant was 
complete. History adds, however, that five years 
subsequent, Lieutenant Darling, cured of his 
roving imagination, was united in marriage to 
the eldest daughter of Major General Putnam. 


» 


> 
JAPANESE MODE OF TRADE. 


A letter from Simoda, in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, says: “ Speaking of the stores of Yeddo, 
Mr. Harris observed that we would be surprised - 
at their size, at their contents, and at their great 
number of salesmen, each of whom had his 
dozen or more shop boys standing behind him to 
execute his orders. ‘ Upon entering the immense 
building you see no goods at all,’ he said. ‘ They 
are all stored in fire-proof buildings in the rear. 
When a customer enters and asks for anything, 
the salesman orders the shop boys, the shop boys 


apply at the fire-proof, the keeper of the fire- 
proof checks against each one that which he 
takes, the salesman makes his sale, each shop 
boy returns to the fire-proof his part of what re- 
mains, and at night the salesman accounts to his 


“O, miserable enough! He’s a sad dog, but 


employer for the difference. Thus is business * 
conducted i 


in the large houses of Japan.’” 
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THE LAST MEETING. 


BY ANNIE LINDA HEYZ. 


Will you come to the foot of the hill, 

When the evening is calm and still ’— 
When the firefly’s light 
Gleams clear and bright, 

Will you come?—ah, I know that you will! 


You’ ll remember the sunset of old, 

Ere your love had grown dreamlike and cold ; 
And you cannot forget 
That so oft we have met 

Where the night-birds their love-tales have told. 


Ah, that was in life’s happy day, 
When no clouds hovered over our way, 
And our hearts were in tune 
To the music of June, 
And on paths strewn with flowers we did stray! 


But those joys are now with the past: 
They were joys too ecstatic to last; 
And though hope is in vain, 
I would meet you again 
Ere life’s brightness is all overcast. 


Let me list to thy eloquent tone! 

let me meet thine eye’s glances alone! 
And each hope I will quell, +4 
And bid thee farewell, 

With a prayer—if I stifle a moan. 


» 


DIAMONDS VERSUS PASTE, 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“TIr’s my honest opinion, Sarah, that the fel- 
low is a popinjay, and the least you have to do 
with him the better.” 

“But, father, you have never seen him, and it 
seems hardly fair to judge him so harshly.” 

“Can’t help that. It’s my opinion, and you 
can have it for just what it’s worth. I’ve never 
seen him, and what’s more, I never want to !’’ 

“« Why, father !” 

“True, Sarah, true as my name is James 
Cushman. I’ve no idea of such oily-tongued, 
white-fingered gallants.° They are well enough 
to look at, but when a sensible girl thinks of 
marrying one of them, it is quite a different 


ae never spoke of — Mr. Lacy, 
“No—perhaps not in so is words, but it’s 
all the same thing. can see through it. He’s 
completely turning your head with his dandified 
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weeks ago you wouldn’t have treated Cyrus Rob- 
erts as you treat him now, for any consideration.” 

“T wasn’t aware that I had treated him badly,” 
was the low reply. 

‘“ No, but you’ve turned the cold shoulder to 
him completely, Sarah — you know that, don’t 
you? It’s a wonder to me how he bears it so 
patiently. But the fact of it is just here—Cyrus 
Robert’s little finger is worth more than Charles 
Lacy’s whole body—yes, a thousand times over !” 
added the old gentleman, vehemently. 

“Hark, father—don’t!” Sarah raised her 
head and looked hurriedly out of the window. 
“Some one is coming. I heard bells a few 
minutes ago,” she added, softly. 

“Tt is Cyrus; I know his bells. It’s lecture 
night, you know. Now, my advice to you is, té 
let that Lacy fellow go, and be the same sensible 
girl that you’ve always been. Go to the lecture 
with Cyrus, and act yourself.” 

The old gentleman spoke rapidly, in spite of 
his daughter’s admonishing glances, and before 
the last word of his counsel had fallen from his 
lips, the young gentleman entered the room. It 
was no common welcome that Cyrus received, 
and a bright, cheery smile lit up his honest, hand- 
some face, as Mr. Cushman shook his hand hearti- 
ly, and drew a big, stuffed chair up before the 
fire, almost pushing him into it. 

“A pretty cold night, Cyrus—a pretty cold 
night,” he said, stirring the fire vigorously. 
“Yes, cold, but fine and clear. It does one’s 
heart good to be out in the moonlight. The hall 
will be crowded to-night.” 

“O yes, the lecture; I had almost forgotten it 
again. I guess I’d better be changing my coat— 
I haven’t any too much time. Sarah, you put 
some more wood on the fire. I believe this 
room is rather cold, and you want to be pretty 
well warmed before you start out.” 

Sarah went reluctantly forward and replenished 
the fire as her father left the room, but she did it 
silently, and without once raising her eyes to 
Cyrus’s face. Her mood and manner, which 
was quite unusual with her, infected the young 
man, and as he sat there, looking steadily at her 
averted face, a strange embarrassment crept over 
him. Once or twice he attempted to speak, but 
his words clung pertinaciously to his lips. At 
last, with a strong effort, he said, half rising 
from his seat : 

“ Are you going to the lecture to-night ?” 

The question was a superfluous one. He 
knew as he asked it, that Sarah was quite ready 
to go. Her velvet hat and cloak were lying wait-. 
ing upon the table, and her thin, papery rubbers 


were warming before the fire. But something 
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must be said, and unconsciously he stumbled upon 
a query that was right to the point. 

-“ Yes—I—that is—I thought of going,” was 
the stammeringly given answer. 

Cyrus could not see any reason for such a hesi- 
tancy, or account for the sudden rush of color 
that crimsoned Sarah’s cheeks. But he said, a 
moment after, thinking that like himself she was 
the victim of a strange embarrassment, and smil- 
ing at the formality of his words : 

“Will you accompany me ?” 

“TI thank you, I should be pleased to, but am 
engaged,” was the reply. 

For a moment, Cyrus stood up before her, his 
deep, searching eyes fixed upon her burning 
face; then he said, in a low, steady tone, that 
threw the heavily fringed eyelids up from the 
downcast eyes in a sudden fear : 

“Very well—very well.” And while the 
words lingered on his lips, he was gone. 

There was nothing more to be said, nothing 
more to be done, he thought, as he walked with 
a heavy heart through the front hall, out of doors. 
The shock was sudden and unexpected, but he 
would meet it like a man for all that. He would 
give way to no boyish regrets, nor make any un- 
manly speeches for her ears. For yéars he had 
loved her, and been true to her. This was the 

return she made him. Her heart was winged 
away from him by the first butterfly that fluttered 
past. Well, let itgo. She had repulsed him, 
and once repulsed, he could not be called back 
again, and pacified away from his disappoint- 
ment like a child. As he stood, leaning over his 
horse, looking away off across the white, sheeted 
snow that lay silvering in the moonlight, the 
voice of Mr. Cushman sounded from the door. 

“What! you aint gone, are you?” he called 
loudly. “Stop a minute, and I'll bear you 
company, if it wont make you too much trouble. 
It’ll save me from harnessing.” 

“No trouble at all, I shall be glad of your 
company,” was the reply, as Cyrus turned his 
horse towards the village, and re-arranged the 
buffaloes. It was a silentride. Both Mr. Cush- 
man and Cyrus were too busy with their thoughts 
to speak of anything that wandered away from 
them. The young man was reflecting bitterly 
upon his disappointment, and the old man try- 
ing to devise in his honest, tender heart, some 
way in which it could be lightened. As they 
rode almost noiselessly along over the smooth, 

hard road, a dashing, rapidly-driven sleigh came 
up to them, and shot, like a bird, smoothly by. 

Mr. Cushman grasped his companion’s hand 

tightly, and glanced inquiringly into his face. 
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suddenly realizing the word that had slipped un- 
constiously from his lips, he added. “ Excuse 
me, Cyrus. I don’t speak so very often, but 
somehow I’m unusually fall to-night. The 
rascal !” 


Mr. Cushman and Cyrus, and Charles Lacy and 


“ Yes, sir,” was the quietly-spoken answer. 
“ The d-e-v-i-l!” he exclaimed, angrily. Then, 


In less than half an hour after, both parties, 


Sarah were well seated in the Lyceum hall, the 
former immediately in front of the latter. To 
Sarah it was a disagreeable neighborhood, but 
her companion had chosen it, and she could not 
well do otherwise than seat herself as quietly as 
possible in the assigned place, hoping earnestly 
that they would not learn of her nearness to 
them, * There was a strange commotion going on 
within her, as she sat there listening to the 
frivolous remarks of her companion, and watch- 
ing eagerly the thoughtful face of Cyrus. Like 
many a woman, for a time, she did not know her 
heart, so completely was she dazzled by the new 
light which flamed and dazzled before her. Never 
had she seen anything like it before. Never be- 
fore had the poisonous tongue of flattery whis- 
pered in her ear, or poured its intoxicating sweets 
into her unsophisticated heart. She had always 
been fed upon plain, wholesome, every-day truths, 
and now that a delicious fruitage melted upon 
her lip, she forgot for a little time what had s0 
long sustained her, and prayed to taste forever 
the enchanting sweetness. Before her wonder- 
ing eyes new life appeared—a life of case, 
elegance and luxury. One word from her and 
she would be installed mistress over the palatial 
home of Charles Lacy, in a far-away city. Yet 
she hesitated before letting that one word fall from 
her lips. Her acquaintance with the young man 
was but of a few weeks’ length, while she had 
known Cyrus Roberts for years. Perhaps, # 
she stood charmed and almost blinded by the 
glitter and tinsel of this new affection, there 
winged itself through her girlish heart a thought 
of the terrible punishment that ever presses down 
upon an unloving, unsanctified marriage, for she 
turned to look in the face once more, the love that 
had blessed her for so many years, But certain 
it was, when Charles Lacy urged her to become 
his wife on their way to the lecture-room, she told 
him he must first gain the free and full consent 
of her father. As she reflected upon this befor 
the commencement of the lecture, her face wear 
ing an expression of intense sadness, her col 
panion, desirous of entertaining her pleasantly, 
commenced a lively criticism, more comical that 
gehtlemanly, upon the appearance of those seated 


“Is that Lacy ?” hie asked, hastily. 


near them. 
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“Look, Miss Cushman! admire the new style 
of coats now extant!” he said, nodding grace- 
fully towards her father. “By Jove, that collar 
is enough to turn the head of a dealer in velvet,” 
he continued, drawing his white, delicate hand 
along the edge of it. 

“Hush, Mr. Lacy !—that is—don’t, he will 
hear you!” whispered Sarah, confusedly. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear; I’ll warrant the old 
curmudgeon is deaf as a tombstone. But lean 
this way—don’t lose sight at any portion of that 
collar. One can afford to be blind for life for 
the sake of one glance at it. Shan’t I try and 
strike up a bargain with the old fellow? He 
carries stock enough about his neck to carpet a 
good-sized drawing-room. Perhaps he could be 
tempted to part with it for a fair remuneration. 
Shall I try him ?” 

“No, no, Mr, Lacy,” whispered Sarah again, 
this time taking him earnestly by the hand. 
“You'll anger him.” 

“Nonsense! Such old codgers are always 
good-natured. They hardly ever have spirit 
enough to resent a dqwnrigh: insult. Besides, 
what if I do start his spirit a little, who cares 
for the respectable old grandsire ?” 

“T warn you to be cautious,” pleaded Sarah. 
“ He’s listening to you now. He is—” 

“Don’t let a fear trouble you, Miss Cushman, 
Tl manage itto acharm. Be indulgent, and let 
me have a little fun at the old gent’s expense. 


I guess I’ll try and make his acquaintance. . 


That'll be rich.” 

“Don’t, Mr. Lacy!” The words came faintly 
from Sarah’s lips, and a smile somewhat scornful, 
settled upon her pretty face. 

“ Only a little innocent amusement, Miss Cush- 
man,” he pleaded, bending down until his mus- 
tached lip almost pressed against the crimson of 
her cheek. “I want to learn about his coat col- 
lar before I’m a day older.” And leaning for- 
ward, he laid his hand on the old gentleman’s 
shoulder. 

“ What’s wanting, sir?” asked Mr. Cushman, 
abruptly, turning squarely about in his seat. 

“ Your countenance is strangely familiar, sir,” 
commenced Lacy, in a bland, insinuating tone, 


while Sarah‘shaded her face with her hand, “and | 


I could not forbear speaking to you that I might 
learn whether your voice justified the impression 
that somewhere Thad met you before. Is your 
name Scruggins ?” 

“No, sir,” answered the old gentleman, prompt- 
ly, seeing in a moment how affairs stood. “But I 
have a brother-in-law by that name — one that I 
have been visiting for four or five weeks past. 
Perhaps you refer to him.” 


“Possibly so. Is his name William Scruggins ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I declare! And where does he live, 
in T—?” 

“Tn Norton.” 

“ As I live, the very same !” 

“And your name is Wyman—Oliver Wy- 
man ?” queried the old gentleman. 

“ Yes, sir, that’s my name.” 

“ And you were in for stealing !” 

In—in—in—where, sir?” 

“In jail. My brother-in-law is the keeper of 
Norton jail. I’ve heard him speak of you thou- 
sands of times. He pitied you terribly, he told 
me.” 

“Do you mean to insult me, sir?” demanded 
Lacy, his face flushing. “Do you know whom 
you are speaking to?” 

“To Mr. Oliver Wyman, if I may trust what - 
you have told me,” answered Mr. Cushman, 
quietly, smiling into his blazing face. 

“Be careful, sir, be careful,” muttered the 
young man, chagrined beyond expression, as he 
looked‘about him, and saw how many were laugh- 
ing at his expense, Sarah among the number. 
“You can keep quiet awhile, sir. But first sit 
along on your seat a little. This lady wishes to 
see the speaker.” 

The old gentleman did as he was requested, 
first whispering a few words in the ear of Cyrus 
_Roberts, and then casting a good-natured, mis- 
chievous smile into the blushing face of his 
daughter, who repaid the look with tenfold inter- 
est. In a few moments the lecture commenced, 
and the little affair was seemingly forgotten. Yet 
had any one cared to have watched the expressive 
face of Sarah Cushman, they would have seen 
how she shrank contemptuously from the man at 
her side, and repaid his least attention with glances 
of withering scorn. 

As the speaker took his seat, and before the 
loud applause of the audience had died away, 
Sarah bent forward and laid her hand upon the 
arm of her father, saying, in a voiee that was 
clear and distinct amid.the confusion : 

“My father, Mr. Lacy. Mr. Lacy, my father, 
Mr. Cushman.” 

« T—your father—I wasn’t aware that he was 
in town.” 

“He returned three or four days since, and so 
at last I have the pleasure of presenting you to 
him. You wish to speak with him upon important 
business — very important to you and me—and 
I’m sure you will never have a better opportunity 
than the present. You can take him home in 
your sigigh, if—if—Mr. Roberts will allow me to 
accompany him,” she added, confusedly. 
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- after all,” he added, mischievously, turning to 


“With pleasure,” replied Cyrus, stepping 
forward, and offering her his arm, while an arch 
smile lit up his handsome face. 

“T ride home with him!” exclaimed Mr. Cush- 


man, looking contemptuously upon the confused 
face of Lacy. “No, I’d walk a dozen miles this 
very night, as cold as the weather is, rather than 
have that popinjay carry me a single step! You 
can go, Mr. Wyman, and if you want anything 
to remember this little incident by, you can take 
my velvet coat-collar !” 

“ But, father, you do not treat the gentleman 
courteously. Remember that he has business 
with you.” 

“ Ah, excuse me, sir, I'll listen to you now,” 
said the old gentleman, following a step or two 
after the rattle-brained swell, who sneaked away 
into the crowd. “ You’ll have to explain it to me, 


his daughter. 

“ But — ah — excuse me, father,” she stam- 
mered, confusedly. 

“So I will, my dear. Bless your heart, you 
wouldn’t see your old father bused! Ill always 
remember that of you—yes, just as long as I 
live. Be charitable with her, Cyrus, and think 
of that, when you feel disposed to blame her for 
this little freak of fickleness.” 

The pleasant, manly face of Cyrus bore no 
traces of malice, as the anxious father glanced 
into it, and an hour after, as he sat by Sarah’s 
side before the glowing grate, and she begged 
him over and over again, to forgive and forget 
her foolishness, there was nothing but tenderness 
in his voice, as he said : 

“By my love, Sarah, I do forgive you, and by 
my love, I promise to forget.” 

At that moment a gray head came through the 
door, and a happy, genial face smiled in upon 
them, while a voice, te hearty, thrilling, broke 
out with : 

“ Bless her !—she wouldn’t see her old father 
"bused—no—bless her 


A GOOD ’RETORT. 

Uncle Field was a drover from Vermont. Be- 
ing exposed to all kinds of weather, his com- 
plexion suffered mats but at the best, he 
was not the whitest. Stopping at a public house, 
a man of notoriously bad character thought, as 
Uncle Field came in, he would make him the 
butt of a joke,’ and as. the black face of the 
weather-beaten man appeared in the door, he 
exclaimed : “ Mercy on us! how dark it grows !” 
Uncle Field, surve ying him from head to foot, 


coolly replied : ir; your character and 
my are to darken any 
room.”’— 


NORTH RIVER BY MOONLIGHT. 


The night 
Shows tears and women in a better light.—Brnon. 


NORTH RIVER BY MOONLIGHT. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


More sweet than odors caught by him who satis 
Along the streams of Cashmere’s spicy vales, 
The faint perfume of mountain, moss and wood 
Exhaled from hills where Hudson pours his flood 
In softest echo with charmed music, fraught 
With twice the aerial sweetness that it caught. 
Here have I strayed to where the forest child 
Erst led the chase, lord of the mighty wild; 
Once, unreclaimed, his hunting-grounds he trod, 
Nature's proud monarch—heritage of God! 
Yes, the brave red man of the olden time 
Saw thee with love, thou mighty Hudson stream : 
Stayed the keen bow at morning’s earliest prime, 
To lay a blessing on thy dgpths serene! 
Baptismal tears!—they live upon thy shore, 
Though he, the exiled, ne’er returneth more! 


No rippling keel hath vexed thee from thy birth ; 
Usurped thy musing, no obtrusive mirth ; 
No fisher’s net thy cloistered musing broke, 
Thy sky-wrapped spirit to emotion woke— 
Until the Pilgrims, from their native clime, 
Braved the wild sea to seek a freer shrine : 
Till art and science, from their lofty flight, 
Touched Fulton’s brow creative with their light; 
Then thy green shores in echoing answers gave 
To the swift vessel on thy limpid wave. 
But when the moon, in vestal light arrayed, 
And in the west the sun’s last colors fade, 
Tis then that charms of solemn rapture play 
On thy hushed banks and greenly-bending wood ; 
In the charmed languor of repose that lay, 
Softer thar sleep, on valley, wave and wood : 
Tis then that here might Hate and Envy dwell, 
And learn a truth that Nature teaches well. 


When the last sunshine of the dying day 
Sheds o'er the world a bright departing ray, 
I love to wander from the haunts of men, 
And turn to Nature as a child again. 
Then blessed Hope, in rainbow colors furled, 
Doth try and trace the Future's teeming world; 
Frail Memory, too, her fairy shallop trims, 
And o’er the past her backward journey skims; 
Each year a wave, each wave a living sphere, 
Where dreams, long dead, like phantom forms appear. 
Still, still the past before the present flies, 
And Memory’s wave reflects Hope’s glorious skies. 
And when I die—when Death refuse the sight 
Its wonted vigor, and the mind its light— 
Majestic river, thou wilt still sweep on, 
Till Time himself hath ceased his warning song! 
Emblem of life, quiescent to onr view, 
Though gliding on upon his path of blue! 
O, let me seek, when life to evening steals, 
From mid the wild and dizzy whirl of wheels: 
O, let me go, from where around me press 
The flashing forms of equipage and dress, 
To where, in ether blue, on viewless wings, 
Health shouts her songs in ever-gushing springs ; 
Where the broad Hudson rolls his mighty wave, 
And thank my God for all the good he gave. 


Ingratitude is the pretext that selfishness seines 
hold of for refusing to do a favor. 
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ELLIS FAIRFORD. 


ELLIS FAIRFORD: 


THE TRAGEDY OF LOCH EARN, 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 


My father was a merchant of Edinburgh, and 
I, Ellis Fairford, his only son, had just graduated 
with honor at Oxford. I am not naturally very 
quick, and was obliged to accomplish by hard 
labor, untiring study, what many of my class- 
mates seemed to gain by intuition. But my 
labors came to an end, and an honorable one. I 
was first in my class and with a light heart I re- 
turned to the paternal mansion. I was to take a 
long vacation before entering upon the life I had 
marked out before me, that of a physician. My 
good, kind father allowed me plenty of money 
and plenty of time. The day of my departure, 
he said, resting his hand on my head : 

“Ellis, boy, you have spent your time faith- 
fully and well, and made your old father’s heart 
glad. Now go whithersoever you choose ; for- 
get care, exercise freely, and come back strong 
to enter upon your duties. Draw on me when 
you need. Go, and God bless you.” 

That was his parting, and with a light heart I 
setout on my proposed journey. My destination 
was the town of Balquihidder, in Perth; a small, 
quiet village near Loch Earn, at the foot of Ben 
Vorlick. The day I started was beautiful, with 
aclearand bracing wind. Irode from my father’s 
door, bestriding proudly the superb black horse, a 
gift from my father. Iam nothing of a horse- 
jockey, and until then had cared very little about 
such animals, but I could not help admiring the 
beautiful beast, with glossy neck and flowing 
mane. Balquihidder is about sixty-eight miles 
from Edinburgh. I took the distance by 
daily stages ; rarely exceeding an average of 
fifteen miles. My object was to see and enjoy 
the beauties of the country through which I 
passed, green valleys, gleaming streams and hills 
covered with purple heather. 

Late one rainy, chilly September afternoon I 
reached the little inn, the end of my journey. In 
the morning there was a promise of a splendid 
day. I paid my reckoning at the miserable little 
wayside inn, where I spent the night, and started 
on my road. The day was too fine, and the 
scenery too beautiful for me to ride far, though I 
had twenty-one miles to go before reaching Bal- 
quihidder, which I wished to accomplish ere 
nightfall. A few miles from the inn I left, I 
came upon an enchanting spot. A moss-covered 


dell, shaded by large trees, through which flashed 
a beautiful stream, lured me from my purpose, 
and I unhesitatingly threw myself from Hafiz, 
for so Thad named my horse, turned him loose 
to feed, and seating myself prepared to sketch. 
A pretty little picture I made, then stretched 
myself at full length on the grass. The warm, 
genial sunshine, cool murmuring of the water 
and subdued rustling of the leaves above me, 
lulled me to sleep. I must have slept a long 
while—hours, for it was quite late in the after- 
noon when I was awakened by a sense of chilli- 
ness, and a splash of rain in my face. I sprang 
to my feet. 

Heavy, dark, clouds had rolled up from the 
west; the wind sighed mournfully among the 
branches ; now and then the rumbling of distant 
thunder, and the faint gleam of lightning warned 
me to hasten, if I wished to escape being caught 
in an unknown region in a heavy storm. A 
single whistle and Hafiz, always obedient, 
was by my side; and hastily saddling him I 
mounted and rode swiftly forward. But I had 
lingered too long. Fast as I rode, and Hafiz was 
very fleet, the storm came rolling on faster, and 
before I reached Balquihidder the storm broke 
over me in all its fury, and I was drenched to the 
skin ; cold, and to tell the honest truth, rather 
low-spirited. Don’t smile, it was my first taste 
of the ills of life. 

Wet and hungry I reached the inn, where I 
was kindly received by the landlady, Ann Court, 
a widow woman, and a friend of the family. Me 
she had never seen, but she knew my father well, 
and of my coming she-had been apprised by the 
arrival of my trunks, sent by express. She re- 
ceived me kindly, and her homely, cheery wel- 
come tended considerably to rouse my drooping 
heart. Giving Hafiz in charge of the young, 
red-haired, bare-legged hostler, I entered the 
parlor, a large, low room, dark and gloomy, 
but for the bright wood fire which blazed and 
crackled in the spacious fireplace. Standing be- 
fore the fire, I waited only to get over the numb- 
ness before I went to look after my horse, my 
pet whom I never left wholly to the charge of a 
groom. 

I went out to the stable, and saw him nicely 
rubbed down, and fed him with my own hand, 
then turned to go to the house. As I did so I 
saw standing in the doorway a tall figure. As 
we passed out, Dick, the stable boy, raised the 
lantern, and as the rays fell on the stranger, I 
saw a face I never shall forget. It was the face 
of a very young, handsome man, but the inef- 
fable sadness in the dark eyes haunted me for 
days and days. I bowed and passed out. I was 
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shown to my room, where I found a bright fire, 
and warm supper prepared. 
The inn stood some distance from the village, 
if the few straggling houses could be called a 
village, quite near the beautiful, romantic Loch 
Earn. My long siesta under the trees pre- 
disposed me to wakefulness, and when the re- 
mains of my supper had been cleared away, fresh 
wood placed on the fire, I, taking a book of 
travels from my trunk, settled myself for an 
evening’s quiet reading. I had read two hours 
or more when I was startled by a wild shriek. It 
did not come from any part of the house I felt 
sure, for that had sunk into quiet some time ago. 
I listened. There it was again; lower this time, 
but fearfully distinct. I rushed to the window, 
and throwing it open, leaned out. The storm 
had cleared away, and the moon shone bright 
and beautiful, save when obscured by the dark, 
ragged clouds that drifted wildly, hurriedly by. 
Through the bushes and trees the waters of the 
loch gleamed like silver. A long while I leaned 
from the window, listening attentively, anxiously, 
but could hear nothing, and had just concluded 
that I must have been startled by the sudden 
hooting of an owl. I was about to shut the 
window and resume my reading, when I heard 
again 2 low, heart-rending wail, seeming to come 
from the borders of the loch. Be it what it 
might, I was determined to discover the cause. 
Seizing my hat I flew silently down stairs, out 
over the wet grass and slippery stones, making 


in a direct line for the lake. A few hasty, vigor- | 


ous strides brought me to the water’s edge, where 
I stooped, and looked anxiously round. A little 
to my right I saw a rock, projecting into the 
water, on which was something, I could not dis- 
tinguish what. Creeping silently I neared the 
spot—as I did so I saw that the thing rose, and 
I saw that it was a human being; a man, the 
same I thought whom I had seen standing by the 
stable-door. Uncertain what to do, I paused. 
The figure raised itself, and throwing up his 
arms, uttered a low, piercing wail. The sound 
chilled my very heart. I would see what was to 
be done. Stepping from my hiding place among 
the bushes, I called out in a clear, cheery voice : 

“ Hilloa, friend, what is the matter ?” 4 

My words were heard, and in answer the young 
man sprang towards me, grasped my hand, and 
dragged, rather than led me, to the rock. 

“ Quick, quick, or she sinks!” hg exclaimed, 
hurriedly. ‘Once the waters, the cold, ruthless 
waters of the loch have closed over her—she 
will rise, rise, then I will watch my chance, and 
rescue her—come, help me save her !” 


ELLIS FAIRFORD. 


to which I listened in bewilderment. All this 
passed in less time than it has taken to describe 
it. We gained the edge of the rock, and re- 
leasing my hand which he had held so tightly 
that the pressure was actual pain, he sank down, 
and peered anxiously into the dark waters that 
flowed silently by, scarcely giving any sound, I 
followed his example, but only for a moment I 
gazed ; I could see nothing, so turned my atten- 
tion to my strange companion. He was still 
leaning forward, watching the gleaming waters, 
but he clasped his hands despairingly, as he 
gazed, and after a moment’s silence, wailed, 
rather than spoke : 

“ Great God! will she never rise? Will she 
never rise? Alas! I murdered her—yes, both, 
both I killed !” 

Twice he said this, then springing to his feet 
he dashed off over rocks and through the trees 
as if pursued by a demon. I tried in vain to 
follow him, but unused to the place, I, after fall- 
ing over stumps several times, gave up in despair, 
and bewildered and startled, returned silently to 
my room. I threw myself on the bed, but not 
to sleep, for the sad, despairing cry of the un- 
happy young man rung in my ears, and the 
piercing glance of his eyes still haunted me. I 
felt convinced that some awful tragedy had been 
enacted on the loch which had unsettled his 
mind. Probably Mistress Court could tell me 
what it was—I must wait till morning for the 
unravelling of the mystery. 

The night seemed endless, and when the first 
streak of light appeared in the east, I was up and 
off to the loch, hoping to find some trace of the 
young man. The spot was entirely deserted. 
On the rock I found a fine linen handkerchief, 
marked with the initial letters, “H.R.” I put 
it in my pocket, and returned towards the inn. 
A short distance from the house I met Dick, 
driving the cows to pasture. A thought struck 
me—Dick could probably give me all the in- 
formation needed, and I would rather question 
him than Mistress Court, for she in reply would 
inflict upon me a long, gossiping account. So I 
stopped him. 

“Dick, my boy, can you tell me who the 
young man was standing at the door of the stable 
last evening ?” 

“ Naething mair easy,” Dick answered, pulling 
an awkward bow. “ He be the young laird from 
the big house yonder, young Harry Kent. 
Aweel, it’s a sad thing—” Then Dick stopped 
short. 

“What is the matter with him, Dick?” I 
asked, curious to know why he stopped 80 


Again and again he repeated these wild words, 


suddenly. 
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“Dinna ye ken, sir? Ou, just real daft, puir 
fellow.” 

«What made him daft, Dick ?” 

“ Aweel, the thing stands this gate, yer see: 
Robert Kent, his brother, with his bride, gang to 
take a sailon Loch Earn. Harry wouldna go 
with him. A storm came up, and baith were 
drowned, Harry from that day gang clean daft. 
But I hae nae time for clavering about him e’en 
now, because I maun look after Mistress Court’s 
cows, who gang to Saundie’s tater patch with all 
speed.” And so speaking, Dick dashed after the 
unruly cows, and I went home to breakfast. 

For several days I saw nothing of the poor 
young man, neither did I hear any more cries, 
though I was ever watching and listening. At 
last I came suddenly upon him. He was seated 
on a stone, busily engaged in sketching, and 
anxious to become acquainted with him, J made 
the handkerchief which I always carried with 
me an excuse for speaking to him. I found him 
pleasant and affable, and neither in his manner 
of speech, nor the clear, vigorous sketch which he 
tendered for my examination did I discover the 
slightest evidence of insanity. From that day 
he seemed to seek me out, to find pleasure in my 
society, and on my part I found him an agree- 
able companion, talented, witty and cheerful. 
Once in a while a flash of his malady would 
appear, and I found that I possessed the power 
tocalm him. A few days only had passed, when 
he invited me to dine with him at his father’s. 
The invitation was gladly accepted, for I had 
long wished to know Sir Harry, the young man’s 
father, whom report spoke highly of ; then, too, I 
had been told there was a beautiful, accomplished 
daughter. 

Ishall never forget my first sight of Elinor 
Kent. The servant ushered me into a fine old 
drawing-room, on the walls of which hung sev- 
eral grand pictures. In a recess, at the further 
end of the room sat Harry Kent and his sister. 
Harry. rose to welcome me, and introduced me 
to his sister, the beautiful Elinor. As my name 
was mentioned, the young lady turned and rose, 
and I never shall forget the thrill that went to 
my heart as I looked at her. It was not her 
beauty, though never in my life have I seen a 
more lovely face, but it was the sad, wistful look 
in her dark eyes which drew me towards her. I 
remember nothing of that, my first visit, but that 
beautiful, changeful face. The yearning glance 
would change, the eyes would flash with mirth 
and mischief, then the brilliancy would fade, 
giving place to the ineffable sadness. Pleasanter 
hours I never spent, than those passed with the 
brother and sister, who seemed wrapped up in 
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each other, sharing every thought and feeling.— 

From that day I became a constant visitor at 
the house. I went blindly; questioning not— 
feeling my heart thrill as I heard her voice or 
step ; knowing that through all my life her im- 
age would rest in my heart—daring to hope 
nothing,.yet treading blindly on, taking no heed 
for the future. The future—but I must not an- 
ticipate. I never questioned Elinor’s feelings 
towards me—I went on, asking only to be near 
her; to gaze into her clear, soul-lit eyes, and 
listen to her rich, sweet voice, ery tone of which 
made my heart ache with a strange delight. The 
awakening came. My vacation was at an end; 
it had been extended as long as I dared have it. 
I knew that when the parting came, it would be 
fearful, and so I decided to leave without delay, 
and to say nothing of my intention until a few 
hours before the time for starting ; I could ride up 
to the hall and take a brief farewell. I dared 
not trust myself to do more. Harry, Elinor and 
I were walking on the shores of the loch. I had 
made up my mind to leave the next day, but that 
intention I kept to myself, and with a heavy 
heart I walked along, doing little to aid in the 
conversation. The waters of the loch flashed 
and sparkled in the golden rays of the setting 
sun. I think I never saw the lake look so beau- 
tiful. Near where we stood to look at the sunset, 
a little boat chained to the shore danced on the 
rippling waters. Forgetting everything, I 
exclaimed : 

“ Harry, Miss Elinor, shall we not take a little 
sail on the lake ?” 

How could I forget? I suffered for my 
thoughtlessness. The words were scarcely out 
of my mouth, when the joyous smile faded from 
Elinor’s beautiful face; the lips grew deadly 
pale, and the look of sadness which had been less 
constant in her eyes of late, settled there. She 
laid her hand on her brother’s arm, but too late. 
Harry had sprang forward, and before either of 
us could make an effort, had sprung into the 
waters of the lake, with the wild cry: 

“T must save her, or die!” 

The shores of Loch Earn, like those of nearly 
all our Scottish lakes, are very abrupt ; the water 
being many feet deep a foot from the edge. A 
cold chill ran through my frame, as I saw the 
handsome face of Harry sink beneath the waters 
but it was not a moment for faltering. Quick as 
thought I threw aside my coat, and plunged after 
him, and as I sunk, I heard a piercing cry from 
Elinor. There was something in that which 
nerved my heart, and made me willing to die. I 
was a powerful swimmer, and an expert diver, 
and not many minutes had elapsed before I had 
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seized the young man, and raised him above the 


will sink again, then all will be lost.” 


water. Harry struggled violently in my arms, 
saying wildly : 
“Let me save her! let me save her! She 


Suddenly his mood changed, and he lay quiet 
in my arms, and wailed out: 

“They are bringing her ashore. Robert will 
go mad. No,no, for he, too, is dead, dead. See 
her death-white face and dripping hair! Great 
God! I killed ng! I, too, will sleep beneath 
the waters.” 

And as he said this he struggled to sink be- 
neath the waters. My strength was nearly 
exhausted ; only a few minutes longer could I 
hold him up, and we were quite a distance from 
the shore. What was to be done? I thought 
but a moment. I would never release him; if 
Harry sank I would go with him—I, the cause 
of this fearful scene. Raising my voice, I said: 

“Harry, boy, cheer up—she is not dead, only 
insensible—she will recover, Don’t give way at 
the sight of a pale face—be a man.” 

“ Cease!” he exclaimed, struggling again, “TI 
tell you she is dead—I saw her sink, never to 
rise—I know she is dead.” 

“T tell you she is not dead, though she will 
be soon if you do not go ashore, and aid me to 
restore her.” 

This time my words were believed. Harry 
ceased struggling, turned and swam to the shore, 
dragging me after him. A sweet voice exclaimed : 
“ Saved, both saved!” a little hand grasped my 
own—a deadly faintness settled over my heart, 
and—I knew no more. 

I was very ill for a week ; I remember nothing 
that passed during that time. Sometimes in my 
delirium I was conscious of a tiny cool hand 
being laid on my brow, a glass of cordial placed 

to my lips. AsI got better I knew that two 
forms were always by my bedside, early and late. 
I recovered very rapidly, and in three weeks was 
able to go about as usual. With my recovery 
came the unpleasant truth that I must return 
home. When my health was fully established, I 
insisted upon returning to the inn, for during my 
illness I had been brought to the hall. At first 
my wishes were objected to, but finding I was 
firm, I was allowed to return to my old quarters. 
16 not think that I wished to leave my pleasant 
quarters. I did not; but I felt that it was my 
duty to return to my father and business. 
Nothing was to be gained by lingering any 
longer. 
One day I packed my trunks ; despatched a let- 
ter to my kind old father, and walked up to 
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mined to start for Edinburgh the next morning, 
before daybreak. As I walked towards the 
hall I underwent a bitter struggle within myself. 
I determined to keep the passionate love of my 
heart a secret. To disclose it would be only to 
pain the heart of Elinor. By exercise of my 
own will, I stilled the beating of my heart, and 
assumed an air of considerable composure. [| 
found Elinor alone. She rose and came forward, 
greeting me warmly. 

“ This is kind, Mr. Fairford. Harry has gone 
to see you; did you not meet him ?” 

I shook my head in answer, for words would 
not come. O, Elinor! Unheeding my silence, 
the beautiful girl went on: 

“You don’t know how necessary you have be- 
come to Harry. He has been a different being 
since he knew you. His fits of insanity have 
been much less frequent and violent. You exert 
a very powerful influence over him.” 

“ I am sorry.” 

I know the words came abruptly, ungraciously, 
and I was not surprised to see the start she gave 
—a pained, anxious start; and she bent her 
dark eyes on me searchingly. A moment she 
looked as if to read my very soul, then said in a 
voice in which were mingled kindness, reproach 
and haughtiness : 

“T have been strangely mistaken in Mr. Fair- 
ford’s character, if he is indifferent to the happi- 
ness of another, and that other his friend.” 

I meant not to have spoken, to have let the 
ungracious words be understood as she pleased— 
to have gone away choosing to be misunderstood 
rather than give her a moment’s pain, but I could 
not. Could not be silent with her delicate hand 
resting on the arm of my chair, her dark eyes 
looking so sadly at me; no, I must speak. 

“Elinor! Elinor! I must go away, that is 
why I am sorry my presence has become neces 
sary to your brother. I can stay here no longer; 
duty calls me home. Do not look at me; donot 
question me. My mind is made up—I must go 
—God give me strength !” 

I could say no more ; my feelings overwhelmed 
me. Elinor was silent. I dared not look at her 
for I knew she was weeping. I understood the 
cause of her emotion. 

“Elinor, if your brother is better, happier 
with me, he must follow me to my home. Here 

I can stay no longer.” 

“Why not?” 

I scarcely heard the question, it was so low; 
no other ears but mine would have heard it. I 
heard it not only with my ears but with my 
heart. 


Earncliff Hall to take my leave, for I had deter- 


“Elinor Kent, I cannot stay because I lore 
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you! Love you better than all else in this world, 
better than life itself. Only to claim you as my 
wife could I stay.” 

“ Stay then, Ellis.” 

Those words, though barely audible, thrilled 
through my whole being. For a moment I felt 
stunned, bewildered with the great joy that had 
fallen upon me. One second I stood beside her, 
knelt beside her. 

“Elinor, speak! What do you mean—can 
you, do you love me ?” 

“ Yes, Ellis, always, from the first time I saw 


Those of you who have passed through such 
scenes will not ask me to dwell on this, you can 
look back. Those who have not need only look 
forward. She was mine. Elinor Kent was 
mine. Those few words contain the fulness of 
my joy. 

So it was settled. Elinor Kent became my 
wife. My father closed his concerns, for he was 
very wealthy, and came to live with us, beside 
the beautiful Loch Earn. Harry was always 
with us. We tried, in the first year of our mar- 
ried life, before my father came to us, change of 
scene. We went to Edinburgh, thinking that to 
be far from the scenes of his grief would do him 
good ; but he only grew worse, restless and un- 
happy, and so we came back to the loch. For 
several years we watched Harry like a child. As 
time rolled on, his fits of aberration became less 
and less frequent ; but his strength failed, though 
he continued the same kind, cheerful fellow. 
The hour came. One day after a violent parox- 
ysm, he lay exhausted upon a couch. Elinor 
and I sat beside him, each holding a hand. He 
lay with his eyes closed, and I saw a shadow, 
the shadow of death, creep over his face. I 
thought it best Elinor should be prepared, 
and pointed it out to her. She gave a little, 
smothered sigh, but the sound reached his ears. 
He unclosed his eyes, and raising himself up 
thus spoke : 

“Dear Elinor, sister, and you, my loved, 
faithful Ellis, listen to me. I am dying. Don’t 
weep, for it is best. You think the death of my 
brother caused my illness. Not so. I loved 
Lady Margaret Verne, my brother’s bride—loved 
her, Ellis, as few men love, as you love Elinor 
~—but she loved my brother. Not fdr me was the 
prize. I almost hated my brother when he told 
me of his betrothal. One day they went out to 
the loch. I watched them from the shore. As 
I gazed, an evil spirit entered my heart, and I 
wished my noble brother might never reach the 
shore. The boat neared the shore, came close to 
the rock, Ellis; Margaret stood up, and laugh- 
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ingly waved Ler hand to me; the frail boat 
careened, and she fell into the water. My 
brother called to me, and sprang in. He could 
swim but little, and I knew it. I sprang in and 
caught Margaret in my arms, and bade my 
brother save himself, and I would save her. I 
raised Margaret in my arms, and struck for 
the shore. She was insensible at first, then re- 
covered and breathed my brother’s name. It shot 
to my heart, and in my rage, O God! I loosed 
my hold upon her, only for an instant, sister, 
only for an instant, and she sunk, never to rise 
again. God heard my wish, and punished me. 
My brother lived only a few hours; grief and 
exposure killed him. But for me, Margaret 
would have lived, though the Heavenly Father 
who sees all hearts knows I did not meditate the 
deed. I waited, and saw them bring her to the 
shore—white—white she was. I killed her! 
The thought pressed upon my brain.as they bore 
her lifeless form to the shore. I remember 
nothing more for a long time. Through long 
years the thought has been ever present, urging 
me to madness. I am calm now; God grants 
me peace. I have been justly punished for my 
sinful passion, and now as I see the calm of 
another world, the world I have so longed to 
reach, shining upon me, I feel sure of forgiveness. 
Soon I shall meet them in another, happier 
world. Forgive—O, Father—in mercy.” 

The eyes closed, and the weary spirit was at 
rest. The desolate, wandering heart found 


peace. 

The crash of carts, the busy hum of the city 
is around me; though the noise comes but 
dimly through my closed windows. The room 
is dark and dusty; cobwebs hang on the walls. 


I sit musingly in my old arm-chair. My father, 
Sir Harry, young Harry, and my only child, are 
all dead ; so also is my much-loved wife. I am 
not unhappy, though alone. Only a little while 
ago did my Elinor, not the Elinor of that 
miniature friends, for then she was fifty ycars. 
younger, but Elinor the wife of my bosom, fade- 
from my sight. A little while and I will join: 


‘her. God gave me much happiness, and I bow 


humbly to his will. All I ask here below, is— 
kind friends, lay old Ellis Fairford beside his 
loved wife, on the borders of peaceful Loch. 
Earn. 


THANKSGIVING AND PRAISE. 


O Holy Father, just and true 
Are all thy works, and words, and ways; 
And unto thee alone are due 
Thanksgiving and eternal praise! 
As children of thy gracious care, 
We veil the eye, we bend the knee, 
With broken of praise and prayer, 
Father and God, we come to thee!—Warrizr- 
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BURIED LOVE. 


[ORIGINAL-] 
UNDER THE MAPLES. 


BY SYBIL PARE. 


I’m sitting neath the maples, Kate— 
The maples by the mill ; 

And one by one the boly stars 
Have risen o’er the hill; 

The two we named as ours, dear Kate, 
In years so long gone by, 

Are shining faithful on me yet, 
From out the summer sky. 


The murmur of the leaves, deat Kate, 
Each ripple of the stream, 

Is very like the first sweet song 
Of love’s young golden dream. 

The violets at my feet, dear Kate, 
Are not as deeply blue 

As were those eyes which looked in mine 
So tenderly and true. 


O, such 4 timid thing, dear Kate, 
Was that young heart of thine, 
To tremble so at one light kiss, 
Or one fond word of mine! 
I’ve smiled to see you come, dear Kate, 
All fluttering like a dove, 
To welcome me, and list the tale 
Of my devoted love. 


Alas! thy winsome heart, dear Kate, 
Is dust and ashes now, 

And only memory keeps the light 
Of that fair girlish brow. 

You cannot know how oft, dear Kate, 
I’ve waited for you here; 

Nor how the purple shades of grief 
Have deepened year by year. 

A broken heart I’ve borne, dear Kate, 
Since that fair morn you died: 

That golden morn, which should have bound 
You closer to my side. 

And when the twilight falls, deer Kate, 
I sit beneath the boughs, 

Where years and years ago we came 
To plight our sacred vows. 


+ 
+ 


[ORIGINAL.] 


BURIED LOVE. 


BY REV. 8. WILLIAM HUBBARD. 


“ Nevermore !”—sad word from human lips, 
but.often, how often repeated. 

It burst from those of Harley Norwood as Ma- 
rion Vane placed her hand in his, and whispered, 
“ Good-by. Think of me as a friend.” 

“ As a friend !” when did ever love subside into 
friendship? When did ever bitter tones and 
scornful words, spoken at the death of love, 
teach the heart a lesson in friendship? No, we 
go down into the depths of the sea to bury love 
out of our sight, and ere we get home, the child 


stands beckoning to come in from the cold, to 
which we have banished it. 

And so did it come back to Marion’s heart— 
but it was too late. Harley had gope. 

Marion was an orphan—rich, accomplished, 
and gifted; but, it must be owned, she was a 
little vain. Not of her beauty, for she cared 
nothing for that. But her mental superiority was 
a source of inward pride to her, and she fancied 
that even Harley, with all his fine talents and 
noble qualities, did not quite come up to her idea 
of a suitable husband for herself. Yet she had 
been tacitly engaged to him for a year; and 
then, when she had spoken the words of separa- 
tion, she had, in that very hour, discovered how 
noble a heart she had been thrusting away from 
her, and wondered if in the battle of life, she 
should ever feel such true and holy love as he 
had given her. His sad word, “ nevermore,” 
was on her ear, lingering there in tones of deep 
anguish that found a response in her heart, now 
that it was too late. 

She did venture to write a note the next day, 
and send it round to his apartments ; but the an- 
swer that came back almost paralyzed her. ‘“ Mr, 
Norwood had sailed for Europe yesterday !” 

Gone! It was a terrible blow, yet it told her 
one thing, and that was that he loved her still, 
She knew him well enough to know that no idle 
whim could ever influence him. He was all that 
any woman could ask. She acknowledged it 
now that it was too late. O, could we but ac- 
knowledge our wrong doing, before absence or 
death has put a veil between us and our friend ! 
Marion had vainly imagined that after her en- 
gagement with Harley ceased, she should feel 
more at ease, that she should revive her old asso- 
ciations, put aside to please him, and that they 
would bring her the same pleasure as formerly. 
Vain thought! Her place in the social chain was 
filled by another. She could not enter there and 
reign queen as she had done. Another queen 
held regal sway—not so handsome nor intellec- 
tual as Marion Vane — but with a temper that 
drew souls to her shrine as fast as they had been 
drawn away from Marion. ; 

She missed, too, the tender, watchful care 
which had been over her for a year ; but which, 
until now that it was withdrawn, she had thought 
very little about. Now its absence made a sense 
of desolation in her heart, which, though saluta- 
ry, was very hard to be borne. Marion thought 
that there could be no one more perfectly miser- 
able than herself ; and conscience whispered that 
it was not undeserved ; and that whisper did not 
tend to make her less wretched. 

Meantime Harley Norwood sailed away to new 
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scenes, and in them he lost the keen pang he had 
experienced, or rather, it grew less keen. Marion 
Vane had disappointed him, and he began to 
think she was not quite so perfect after all. On 
the voyage, he fancied her bright, smiling, gay ; 
and he resolved upon being the same. There 
were two ladies who claimed a more than ordina- 
ry portion of his attention, from the fact of their 
being without a protector. He established him- 
self beside them, and the three became almost in- 
separable. They were two sisters, the youngest 
an invalid, and were voyaging for her health, 
and the other to take care of her. Never had 
Harley seen two sisters so devotedly attached to 
each other. The lone selfishness of Marion’s 
life came back to him in strange contrast. Why 
had not Marion sought to attach herself to some 
one who would be as a sister? Why had she 
not cultivated the sweet, womanly affections, even 
if nature had been niggardly in not blessing her 
with the ties of relationship. He was impressed 
with this still more when it came out that these 
two were only adopted sisters after all—that the 
youngest was an orphan, brotherless and sister- 
less, until Alice Blair had urged her father to 
adopt her. Mr. Blair was far from rich, and this 
step would certainly deprive him of the means of 
doing so much for his own daughter. But the 
strong, unselfish pleadings of Alice prevailed, 
and he agreed to receive the tender, delicate 
child into his family as his own. 

She was doomed, however, long before she came 
to them. A cough and hectic proclaimed her 
state, and Alice, alternately hoping and fearing, 
had brought her after her father’s death, to try the 
air of the south of France. But Isabel was only to 
reach the shores of England. She grew weaker 
every day. Alice took a house in a retired su- 
burb of London, and established herself with 
every convenience or luxury for the invalid ; and 
Harley, following the example of a woman 
whose wealth was equal to his own, and needed 
only sympathy and protection, took lodgings in 
her immediate neighborhood, and spent nearly 
his whole time with the inmates of Waterloo 
Cottage, which, notwithstanding its warlike name, 
was a peaceful little spot. 

Of course, Harley’s immediate sympathies 
clustered more closely around the sick girl than 
her sister. The frail, delicate, depending form, 
the pale, lily-like face on which already death 
had seemed to set his seal, yet stamped it so 
lightly that it was only as the impress of an 
angel’s hand, the low, sad tones that sounded like 
the softest breezy murmur from aerial harps—all 
impressed themselves so deeply upon Harley’s 
fancy, that he would have given his life to know 


that health would once again re-visit that cheek. 
The patient, tender care of the elder—the fond 
watching by day and night—the sleepless tender- 
ness that knew no change and felt no weariness, 
scarcely dwelt a moment on his mind; or, if 
thought of at all, it was only to rejoice that Isa- 
bel had so careful a nurse, so dear a friend hs 
Alice. 

There had been a storm at sea, and the delicate 
frame of Isabel Blair seemed as if it could not 
long withstand the rude shock it was sustaining. | 
The close, suffocating air of the cabin could not 
be borne by her for an instant, and Harley bore 
her to the deck, and sheltered her in his arms, ° 
beneath the best covering that could be hastily 
arranged over them. There, with the damp 
spray wetting the deck at their feet, and throwing 
its baleful drops upon Isabel’s brow, they sat 
hour after hour while the tempest lashed itself 
into fury, and the waves dashed mountains 
high over the vessel. 

In that hour of gloom and peril, Harley forgot 
that there was ever a being so vain and selfish as 
Marion Vane. All the wild passion he had felt 
for her seemed lost in the unearthly tenderness 
which centered around Isabel; and then and 
there he whispered a tale in her ear that might 
almost call back the fainting soul from the bor- 
ders of the grave, so precious were its unfoldings 
to her. Alas! only to the banks of that dark 
ocean of death, could Harley attend her. In that 
rude storm she had told him how dear was the 
love she bore him, but that he could not hope to 
wed the dying. Yet only a few hours before her 
departure, one little month after they were set- 
tled down in their new home, he did wed the dy- 
ing, and for a brief moment he called the beauti- 
ful image his wife. She smiled at the strange 
sound, laid her head upon his shoulder, and slept 
heavily. He moved not, spoke not, lest it should 
disturb her. Two hours passed, when she awoke, 
and in a feeble, yet joyous tone, she called him 
her own! Then, as a tired child will lay itself to 
sleep on the bosom of its mother, so did Isabel 
lie down to the calm slumber, from which she 
never awoke again on earth. 

Harley Norwood came forth from this trial, 
an altered man. The follies of the past seemed 
terrible to him now. Marion Vane and her as- 
sociates were beings so different from the lost 
Isabel! Grief had made him unjust; and it was 
not until he was recalled by the severe illness of his 
mother, that he could make up his mind to return. 

He brought home his dead wife to be buried 
on her native shore. Alice accompanied him, 
and as soon as the sad duty was over he went to 
his mother. Happily for him she soon recovered. 
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He could not go over that sad scene again with 
one who was dear to him. He returned, when 
she was convalescent, to Alice, alone in her grief ; 
and then plunged into the busy world again, to 
hide the fearful wound in his own soul. 

Once he met Marion Vane. She had heard 
of his marriage—of his loss. She saw that he 
was changed, grown older by the passing through 
the sad ordeal. Their intercourse was brief—so 
brief that a single sentence comprised it all. But 
onthe evening of that day he heard from a 
friend her history since he went away. Marion 
Vane, from being perfectly independent, had been 
reduced to the scantiest pittance. Treachery and 
misfortune had taken away her possessions, until 
only a single house of the very humblest de- 
scription belonged to her. Hither she removed, 
and she now took in sewing to find bread. 

« And was there no one who would give her a 
home, of all the crowds who once thronged 
around her ?” 

“Many; but she would not accept it. She is 
greatly changed—so humble. Have you seen 
her 

«“ A moment only.” 

“ Seen her, and not remarked the change ?” 

“thought her somewhat pale, but nothing 
more.” 

“ She is a shadow ; and her dress, formerly so 
elaborate, is of the simplest kind.” 

“ Probably it is so; but I thought so little of 
her appearance, that I did not remark it.” 

“Harley Norwood, you once loved Marion 
Vane ?” 

“ I admired her.” 

« Toved is the word. You owned it to me 
yourself.” 

Harley was silent. His friend continued : 

“ She loves you.” 

“ She broke up the engagement nevertheless.” 

“She did. But she has never ceased to mourn 
over that act. I know whatI say. It has worn 
her almost into her grave. For months before 
she lost her fortune, she buried herself from so- 
ciety, and gave herself up to grief. She saw no 
one but myself and my wife, who is. greatly in- 
terested in her. She thinks her a perfect being ; 
perfected by suffering.” 

Harley passed a small house in the lower part 
of the city one day. A woman was going into 
the door with what was apparently a bundle of 
work. She was hurrying in, when her foot slipped, 
and she fell across the threshold. Harley raised 
her, and saw that it was Marion Vane. She 
burst into tears—such tears as the eyes rain but 
once in a life time. He assisted her to a chair, 
and kindly, almost tenderly, removed the simple 
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straw bonnet which she wore. Never had she 
looked so lovely as now, with the long, silken 
lashes wet with tears, and the pale cheek showing 
how she had suffered. 

They sat alone for three hours ; Marion telling 
all her woes to a heart that pitied them all. He 
told her of his sweet, young wife, and the agony 
her death caused him—of her undying memory 
in his heart. 

“If you can endure to be the second in a heart 
where you once reigned alone, Marion,” said he, 
at last, “I will open that heart to receive you 
Once more.” 

And the proud beauty did not disdain to ac- 
cept a love which she had heartlessly thrown 
away. 

There will be those who think that neither of 
them was wise. But who is always wise? Five 
years have found them very happy together, at 
least —and it is certain that they were both 
wretched enough before. Since their marriage, 
the greater part of Marion’s property is restored, 
and she has had the satisfaction of bestowing it 
upon him whom she loves dearer than ever. 
The buried love has come to life with both. 

REV. PETER CARTWRIGHT. 

In 1802, Peter Cartwright received what is 
called “ an exhorter’s license,” and was allowed 
to “exercise his gifts.” He began to find a little 
education necessary; and Providence opened 
his way to a school in which were taught “all 
the branches of a common education, and also 
the dead languages.” Peter’s linguisti uire- 
ments are thus exhibited : 7h 

“TI recollect once to have come across one of 
those Latin and Greek scholars, a regular grad- 
uate in theology. In order to bring me into con- 
tempt in a public company, he addressed me in 
Greek. In my younger days I had learned con- 
siderable of German. I listened to him as if I 
understood it all, and then replied in Dutch. 
This he knew nothing about, neither did he un- 
derstand Hebrew. He concluded that I had 
answered him in Hebrew, and immediately caved 
in, and stated to the company that I was the first 
educated Methodist preacher he ever saw.”— 
Zion's Herald. 


COMPENSATION. 

I have pitied those whose lives are obscure 
and joyless ; now I understand that God has 
vided a compensation with every trial. The 
smallest pleasure derives from rarity a relish 
otherwise unknown. Enjoyment is only what 
we feel to be such, and the luxurious man feels 
no longer ; satiety has lost him his appetite, while 
peoeneen preserves to the other the first of 

lessings—the being easily made happy. 0, that 
I could persuade every one of this! that so the 
rich might not abuse their riches, and that the 
poor might have patience. If happiness is the 
rarest of blessings, it is because the reception of 
it is the rarest of virtues.—Sauvestre. 
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. WHAT WILD AND HAUNTING MUSIC. 


BY LENA LYLE. 


What wild and haunting music 
Is in that little song ; 

And as you sing, what memories 
Of old around me throng: 

Of one with brow like thine, lady, 
And eyes of heaven’s own hue; 

And a voice of thrilling music, 
A soul both strong and true. 


That little song has power 
To touch my very heart: 
To waken up old memories, 
And make the sad tear start. 
It calls to memory the one 
I loved—alas! too well ; 
She was too fair a thing for earth, 
And went to heaven to dwell. 


O, cease that song, dear lady, 
For more I cannot bear ; 

I see her now before me, 
That angel being fair. 

I hear the music gushing, 
As of old I used to hear, 

When I sat beside my Mary— 
My Mary lost, yet dear! 


The cold grave won my Mary, 
In her young beauty’s pride ; 
The death-angel came for her, 
And bore her from my side. 
And now that song you 're singing, 
Calls up such bitter tears, 
Though Mary has been sleeping 
For many long, long years. 
O, sing no more, sweet lady, 
I cannot bear it now; 
The dew of grief is standing 
In drops upon my brow. 
The song you have been singing, 
This lone, sad heart has wrung; 
Sing it no more, dear lady, 
It was the last she sung. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
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THE STRANGE DECEPTION.* 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tue carnival of 1837, owing, in a great 
measure, to the 1mmense number of foreigners 
then present, was, in a greater degree than many 
previous ones, a season of mirth and revelry. 


* This is not a mere fancy sketch; it is a chapter from 
the great unwritten record of Parisian life. Hundreds of 
American travellers are yearly shown by their country- 
the chai in one of the 

url rench which is the home of 
Clifford and his wife to this =. 


Dancing, feasting and masking was the order of 
the day, and the mystery and confusion always 
attendant upon such occasions, was in this in- 
stance almost doubled. Grotesque and fearful- 
looking figures filled the streets, terrifying the 
stranges in many instances, but creating a vast 
fund of mirth for the populace. The strangest 
effect, however, was produced by the many 
masked balls to which all classes nightly 
thronged. Beneath the friendly mask, the gay 
noble often flirted with the humble flower-girl, 
from whom he had purchased bouquets in the 
public street; the haughty countess leaned, un- 
knowingly, upon the arm of the poor secretary ; 
and husbands and wives, parents and children, 
and all the manifold relations of the social state, 
frequently found themselves thrown together in 
the most confounding and amusing situations. 

In the earlier years of the present century, a 
carnival season rarely passed over Paris unac- 
companied by some dark deed of domestic trag- 
edy, occasioned usually by the jealousy of a 
lover, or the hasty suspicions of a husband. The 
vigilance of the unequalled Fouche generally 
brought these matters to light, although con- 
ducted with the profoundest secrecy and de- 
spatch ; but in most cases, the nobility of the 
perpetrator of the deed, and the heavy bribes 
which he was consequently enabled to offer, pre- 
served him from his justly merited punishment, 
and to-day the courts of the different sections 
have bundles of papers, half a century old, re- 
lating to these cases, stowed away m obscure 
places. The various histories of Napoleon men- 
tion several instances of his stern and impartial 
justice towards noble offenders, during this 
period ; but in most eases, they seem to have 
been fortunate in concealing their derelictions. 

Of late years, the carnival has lost these re- 
pulsive features—possibly through the vigilance 
of the detective police—and it now presents only 
a spectacle of innocent hilarity and convivial 
feasting, well suited to the unchangeable French 
character. The difficulties now arising, during 
these seasons, are for the most part confined to 
the foreign element, which, of course, is with 
more difficulty indoctrinated into the usages of 
such occasions, and it is rarely that bloodshed 
now résults from the festivities of the carnival. 
From a number of romantic incidents which oc- 
curred during the season of which I have 
spoken—that of 1837—I have selected the fol- 
lowing for narration, both because it possesses an 
American interest, and because it has a certain 
dramatic tone which renders it a favorite among 
the lower classes of the Parisians, from the lips 
of one of which I first heard it. 
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During the continuance of this season, there 
were a numberof strangers, of both sexes, who, 
though joining in the customary revelry, assumed 
no disguises and wore no masks. This had the 
effect of directing public attention to them in a 
greater measure than if they had chosen the most 
elegant and showy costumes, and of investing 
them with a constant interest. Doubtless this 
was intentional, on the part of some ; but the two 
to whom our tale relates, had acted thus from 
contrary motives. 

The youngAmerican, Arthur Clifford, and his 
beautiful Italian bride, were objects of the first 
interest in that gay throng—as much from the 
fact of their being entirely unknown, as from the 
curiosity which would naturally follow people of 
their appearance. Clifford was young—he seemed 
almost boyish in appearance ; but a second look 
discovered an unmistakable manliness in his face. 


He was handsome, eminently so; indeed, he 


claimed as much attention as his beautiful wife, 
as they walked the crowded halls together. But 
the people who frequented the masquerades, had 
not failed to discover a mystery about him. He 
seemed dissatisfied and ill at ease ; his eyes were 
always fixed vacantly upon the crowd, and he 


was, in fact, strangely absent-minded. More 
than once, the inquisitive ones had seen his lady 


endeavor to fix his attention upon something 
which she would point out; but after giving no 
heed to her words for some moments, he would 
start convulsively and look as she directed, and 
. then relapse again into his thoughtful, troubled 


state. It was whispered among the maskers that 
the lady seemed grieved at his inattention and 


anxious as to its cause, and that several times 
she had striven in vain to repress her tears, when 
his mood was more absent than usual. 

Arthur Clifford’s wife was a true Italian wo- 
man, and one of the most beautiful of her kind. 


Her hair and eyes were dark, and her complex- 


ion was of that olive hue peculiar to the daugh- 
ters of Italy. There was such a liquid depth to 
her eyes, and their expression was so mournful, 
as she looked upon her husband in his abstracted 
moods, that some powerful feeling must have 
prompted him to disregard her at such times. 
The gossips were sure that Clifford did not love 
his wife ; the high-born dames of the land envied 
her the possession of such charms; and the 
young noblemen wondered at what they esteemed 
the strange perversion ofthe husband. ‘They 
seemed to mingle with the maskers in obedience 
to custom; they sought no introductions, and 
when addressed, made as few words as possible. 
Altogether, they were voted a mysterious pair; 
and as there was nothing to be learned concern- 
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ing them, the universal interest in their move- 
ments soon died out. 

The history of Arthur Clifford’s former life 
furnishes a key for the unlocking of this mystery. 
Left an orphan while a mere child, he was 
adopted and educated by a wealthy uncle. Six 
years previous to the date of the story, he had 
accompanied his relative to Italy upon a health- 
trip, and the latter suddenly dying, he was left 
sole heir to his immense wealth. 

With nothing to call him immediately back to 
America, he concluded to gratify his artistic 
tastes by a long sojourn in Italy. He passed 
several years in wandering over this delightful 
land, visiting its old ruins no less than its. gal- 
leries of paintings and statuary, and exploring 
all its wayside nooks and corners. Delaying, 
upon one occasion, in a little chapel in the coun- 


try, he was moved by the appearance of a female 
who came in and knelt reverently at the altar. 


Arthur was a true artist; and as she threw 
back her veil, he was lost in admiration of the 
beautiful face which he beheld. Her eyes were 
turned pityingly to the large painting of Christ 
on the Cross, which hung above the altar, and 
her lips moved in prayer. She finished and rose 


from her knees; and Arthur, unwilling to follow 


her, desirous of speaking to her, but at a loss in 
what manner to address her, saw her disappear 
from the chapel. From that moment, his 
thoughts were constantly fixed upon the face of 
the lovely worshipper, and he lingered daily 
around the church; but she came there no more. 


He finally determined to leave the neighborhood, 
and drive the recollection from his mind by seek- 


ing excitement ; but at the last moment, fortune 
strangely favored him. His horses, taking fright 
at some object by the road-side, dashed violently 
onward, and Arthur clung firmly to his seat, in 


momentary expectation of death. As they passed 
a small cottage, the carriage was overturned, and 
its occupant pitched senseless against the gate. 


He was carried in, and a physician being sum- 
moned, found him to be injured to the extent of 
a broken leg and several severe bruises. . 
It was many days before his reason returned 
so that he could comprehend what had befallen 
him; but when this was done, it was easy for 
him to identify the gentle nurse, who attended 
his sick bed so unweariedly, as she whom he had 
seen in the chapel. He found her an orphan, 
like himself; and his interest in her was revived 
with double intensity. His recovery was slow 
and tedious; but in her company the hours 
seemed to pass quickly, and by the time that he 
was completely healed, he had discovered that 
the mind of the fair Clari was no less beautiful 
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than its habitation. Her sweet disposition cap- 
tivated him, and his gratitude for her unwearied 
care was ample; and when at last he became 
strong enough to pursue his journey, Clari ac- 
companied him to the chapel where they had first 
met, and became his wife. They passed a year 
in Florence, and then departed for Paris, where 
we have seen them. 

The manner and bearing of Arthur toward his 
young bride, so different from what would nata- 
rally be expected from one in his position, was a 
’ moral plague-spot on his noble nature, which had, 
suddenly fastened itself there from the moment 
of his mixing in French society. The year 
which they had just spent in Italy, had been one 
of rare happiness to both. Surrounded by a 
peaceful neighborhood, living in close commu- 
nion with works of art, books, flowers, and liv- 
ing, as it were, each solely in the other, Arthur 
had seen nothing to remind him that his bride 


was descended from no noble house, and had 
- given no titled name in exchange for his own, 
bat that he had espoused’ plain Clari Carlotti, 
whose father might have been a beggar for aught 
he knew. This reflection, J say, did not occur to 
him while he remained in Italy, and cach suc- 


weding day had served to reveal his beloved 
wife in some lovelier light. But when he came 


to France, and saw all distinction hidden beneath 
the mask of the carnival, realizing that in a few 
brief days all this equality would be at an end, 
and the exclusiveness of caste prevail again, he 
seemed to lose his identity—to beeome seme 


other than the generous, noble-hearted Arthur 


Clifford, who had won his beautiful bride beneath 
her lowly cottage roof. 

He, himself, he reflected, as a wealthy Amer- 
ican gentleman, would be received upon an 
equality with the nobility of the kingdom ; but 
his humbly-born wife, poor Clari—how could 
she be recognized as a fitting associate for the 


titled ladies of the realm? Reflection only 
served to place the subject in a darker light to 
his distempered mind. He had wooed and won 
her as a simple cottage maiden, careless of eon- 
sequences—and could he acknowledge such an 
one as his wife in the eyes of the world? It 
was marvellous to observe how sadly changed 
the noble husband of yesterday had become. 
And Clari, the sweet, trusting wife, was none 
the less so now that a constant frown was on his 
brow. She marked full well the ehange in his 
demeanor, and her ready instinet divined the 
cause, which lay beyond her power to remove. 
While she had basked in the warm sunshine of 
her husband’s love, she had considered her hap- 
piness complete, She had willingly followed 


him from her mative land, from her honie, from 
the very roof beneath which her first breath was 
drawn; but neglect, and possibly alienation, 
could effect no diminution of her love. She re- 
mained as unweariedly as formerly at his side, 
and those dark hours of the carnival witnessed 
as much of true, womanly devotion, as had that 
season of lonely watching by the couch of the 
grateful sufferer in her home in far-off Italy. 
While Arthur Clifford was still in this un- 
happy frame of mind, there appeared in the gay 
scenes of the carnival one who was to exert a 
mighty influence for evil over him. The Countess 
de Otranto, lately exiled from Venice for crim- 
inal complicity in a recent rebellion, had arrived 
in Paris during the height of the festival, and 
concealing her extreme poverty beneath a cloak 
of boldness, she joined the revellers and watched 
with anxiety for a victim. ‘The young American 
soon came under the eagle-eyed scrutiny of this 
dissolute, unscrupulous woman, and she speedily 
gathered what little was known of his history. 
At first, she was at fault as regarded Clari—she 
failed to learn the reason of Clifford’s coldness ; 
but by carefully and skilfully proceeding, she 
learned that Arthur had latterly appeared much 
in public without her, and seemed much more at 


ease than formerly, She next traced Clari back 
to Italy, and having learned from one of her 


tools at Florence, a man as depraved as herself, 
that no such family as the Carlotti was upon the 
roll of the nobility, she was prepared to go for- 
ward with her scheme. . 

Clari, having noticed her husband’s aversion 
to being seen with her at the masquerades, had 


resolved to excuse herself in the future, which 
she did, much to his gratification, though it is 
told to his shame. So she sat in their lonely 
rooms, and counted the slow-moving minutes, 
while Arthur was glad to prolong them that he 
might the longer stay away from her! 

Clifford was present at the masquerade, one 
evening, when a buzz of admiration announced 
the entrance of a new character. He raised his 
eyes, and was captivated equally with the others 
at the singular grace and beauty of the figure 
which was advancing up the hall. She was clad 
in the light costume of a Bayadere, and held in 
one hand a lute, to the music of which she 
gracefully tripped along. To the astonishment 
of Arthur, she selected him as her partner, and 
he presented his arm with a strange feeling of 
delight. He continued by her side the whole 
evening, entranced by her musical and liquid 
tones, dancing, promenading, or conversing with 
her. To his astonishment, she whispered to 


him the secret of his lately-formed aversion to 
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Clari, and at the same time applauded his spirit, | 


as she expressed it. She retired at an early 
hour, and Arthur went home highly elated, yet 
feeling half like a criminal as he noticed the pale 
face of Clari. 

The next night he met the same bewitching fe- 
male, and for several nights following. Whether 
appearing as Ariel, the Bayadere, or a white- 
robed shepherdess, she invariably selected him 
for her companion, and continued to pour her 
witching words into his ears. She worked him 
into a passion by describing the artfulness of 
Clari, in securing her marriage with one so high 
above her ; she spoke of the guilt and unworthi- 
ness of such a woman, and his deplorable posi- 
tion ; and then hinted at the happiness which he 
might secure by choosing some more congenial 
companion. In short, he became almost entirely 
submissive to her will: the basilisk gleam of her 
eyes seemed to have perfectly subdued and 
charmed him, and he was entirely at her dis- 
posal. She hinted, as she prepared to leave 
him one evening, that she should probably ap- 
pear no more at the masqueradeg. Clifford im- 
mediately broke forth in a strain of devotional 
expressions, begging her to appoint a place 
where an interview might be held without the 
cover of the mask, and in order that he might 
reveal to her the whole depth and intensity of his 
affection for her. The unknown finally con- 
sented, and Arthur Clifford reflected, as he rode 
home that evening, that possibly his home should 
thenceforth be in anether direction ! 

‘But during these evenings of such enjoyment 
to the faithless Clifford and his unknown, both 
had been too busy to note the slender figure, 
habited in the garb of a nun, which leaned 
against a pillar, close by, and listened eagerly to 
their words—or if they had, it is hardly possible 
that they could have recognized Clari. But her 
pale face was beneath that coarse, gray hood, 
and night. after night she stood there, hearing 
those impassioned conversations, every word of 
which was a pang, Her suspicions had informed 
her aright; trustful as was her nature, it coyld 
not be otherwise than that she should suspect 
some like agency in Arthur’s regular absences. 
And upon this last evening, she had overheard 
each word, as before, and with her nun-mantle 
drawn closely about her slight form, she left the 
hall alone. 

This evening was to end the festivities of the 
carnival; but the next evening, at the same 
time, there were many fantastically garbed mas- 
queraders to be seen on the streets—among oth- 
ers, the nun in the gray mantle. She threaded 
the streets hastily, and with a timid step; and 


pausing, at last, before the residence of the 
Countess de Otranto, she slipped in at the back 
entrance and disappeared. * * * 

The following day, or rather night, for the 
lamps had just been lighted, Arthur Clifford 
stood in one of his apartments, irresolutely draw- 
ing his gloves on and off. There was a strange 
hesitancy in his manner. He had deliberately 
planned to cruelly desert his wife, and he was 
now revolving in his mind whether it would be 
politic to see her again or not. Clari herself, 
however, decided the question by entering the 
room. Clifford started back in amazement; 
never before had he seen her when she looked so 
radiantly beautiful. She was dressed in one of 
the most elegant costumes of the masquerade— 
that of a huntress—and costly diamonds sparkled 
in her hair, which was unbound and floated free 
over her shoulders. In her hand she carried a 
decanter, and as she approached her husband, 
she exclaimed : 

“ Arthur, will you drink my health ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, mechanically, and received 
the glass. She stealthily placed a white powder 
in the bottom of another, and filling it with 
wine, drank it off. 

“Tell me, Arthur,” she continued, “am I as 
beautiful as the countess ?”’ 

“Clari! What mean you?” exclaimed the 
stricken husband. 

“ Let me tell it all,” said the wife. “I have 
but a few moments to live! I mean that I have 
overheard all your interviews with this countess 
—that I was present, last evening, when you 
agreed to meet her there to-night, for a final 
agreement; I mean, my dear Arthur, that I love 
you devotedly, even in the hour that I resign 
you to another! Farewell, my dear Clifford! 
Your happiness is too precious, in my eyes, to 
be frustrated by my existence !” 

The wretched Clifford began to comprehend 


the truth—the scales were fulling from his eyes! . 


“Clari—my wife! Speak! What terrible 
thing do your words mean ?”’ 

“They mean,” faintly. replied the ee wife, 

“that I have taken poison! It was in the tum- 
bler—farewell, again 

More light still for the brain of the deluded 
Arthur Clifford! Like lightning, the thought 
passed through his mind that this was the noble 
woman he had sacrificed for a shameless adven- 
turer, and he groaned as he saw the fatal effects 
of his folly apparent before him. 

“ Speak, Clari,”’ he cried, hoarsely, “ was this 
because you loved me? In God’s name, answer 
quickly !” 

“Tt was—it was !!” 
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_ “ Then know,” said Clifford, huskily, dropping 

on his knees by her bed, upon which she had 
sunk down, “then know that this pretended 
farce of love for the Countess de Otranto was all 
a portion of the masquerade! Hear my assur- 
ance! This has been but a piece of theatrical 
folly from its first commencement !” 

Clari opened her eyes in startled wonderment, 
and gazed wildly around. : 

“Who tells me that?” she exclaimed. “ Ar- 
thur, repeat those words !”” 

“They are true, my beloved! Thou shalt 
live!” 

“Live? Ah, no! The poison has sped upon 
its deadly mission. I must die, but Heaven 
bless and keep thee, my husband !” 

But Clifford dashed to the window, and hastily 
breaking out the glass, he shouted for a physi- 
cian. His call was heard, and in a moment the 
doctor was admitted to the apartment. Silently 
he administered powerful antidotes and counter- 
actions, while Arthur hung over the inanimate 
form, kissing her white lips, and showing his 
agony by the deep groans which burst from his 


’ bosom. . At length the physician ceased his 


labors, and stood by the bed with folded arms 
and doubt written legibly upon his face. 

“ Will she live?” exclaimed Clifford, breath- 
less from fear. 

“Tt is impossible to say. I can but just detect 
the presence of the vital principle in the body. 
All that man can do, has now been done—we 
can only leave her to God !” 

She struggled with death for many weary 
hours, but at last, slowly—slowly—slowly the 
life, which had almost deserted its fair tabernacle, 
came back, the eyes opened, and her voice, 
fainter than ever he had heard it before, ex- 
claimed : “‘ My husband ?” 

“Here, Clari—here !” he replied. 

“Thanks! thanks!” she murmured. “ What 
a fearful dream !” 

A long interval of sickness followed, during 
the continuance of which Clifford seemed to live 
only by the feeble inspiration of the gentle suf- 
ferer. ‘The sudden shock of the strange discov- 
ery that his injured wife had attempted her own 
life that she might not compromise his happiness 
with another, had so opened his eyes to the 
beautiful constancy of Clari, as well as to his 
own perfidy and wicked intent, that he declared 
that in case his wife should die, he could not 
hope to survive her. But at last she regained 
life and health, and Clifford saw her again re- 
stored to him. 

It is needless to say that, after this trial, all his 
scruples as to the nobility of Clari vanished for- 


ever. He became satisfied that the gentleness 
and heroism that could bear such tests, must be 
of greater nobility than any title or honor con- 
ferred by earthly power. 

It was not until Clari was fully recovered, that 
Clifford ventured to reveal the deception which 
he had used, but whith, deception as it was, 
seems wholly warrantable—as it is well known 
that both she and her husband have long enter- 
tained the belief that nothing but the sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling occasioned by his abrupt an- 
nouncement could have saved her from the fatal 
effects of the poison until assistance could be 
obtained! 

Many carnival seasons have since come and 
gone ; but Arthur and Clari, ftom their retire- 
ment, have witnessed no incident so startling as 
the one I have here narrated. It may be proper 
to state, as a fitting conclusion, that the career of 
the Countess de Otrantod was ended almost as 
speedily as begun. Instead of receiving Arthur 
Clifford that evening, and making a hasty flight 
with him beyond the borders, she was appre- 
hended in her parlor by one of the detectives 
and consigned to prison, charged with purloining 
yaluable articles from various maskers. Probably 
to save time, the miserable woman confessed, 
and was sentenced to imprisonment for a term 
of years. A French gazette some years since 
announced her discharge. 


. 
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A MEXICAN FAMILY. 


A somewhat stout senora sits on the bed on a 
fringed tiger skin, in the Turkish fashion (with 
her legs doubled up under her), enjoying a cup 
of chocolate, whilst a maid is seated near her on 
the ground, holding a silver plate with a glass of 
water upon it. The good lady has a cloth thrown 
over her head and shoulders, but the curious will 
not fail to observe that she wears no cap (invar- 
iably the case with Creole ladies), but her hair 
hangs down her back. Her morning gown, too, 
is not plaited, but hangs about her much like a 
sack. Merry peals of laughter in the next 
room lead to the presumption that the young 
people are there. Sure enough, they are the 
daughters ; but strange to say, not one has her 
dress closed ; one has her arms out of the sleeves 
even, which are tied round her waist like a sash. 
Their plaited hair hangs down their backs, the 
feet are enclosed in silk slippers, but the stock- 
ings are wanting. Of what use would they be 
in so mild a climate? The blue and white cot- 
ton wrappers are worn ; but they conceal but little. 
The young people gayly smoke their cigars, whilst 
one of them is seated on a mat on the ground, 
having her long glossy hair combed by the maid. 
The room is not over tidy; the stockings lie 
about the room; on the bed are silk dresses, 
which are evidently for attending mass; on the 
chairs are crapes and other articles of dress. 
—Merico and Mexicans. 
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A RACE FOR LIFE. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Tap, tap, tap! resounded somebody’s knuckles 
against the outer side of my chamber door. 

“ Hullo—who’s there—what d’ye want?” say- 
agely grunted the subject of the present memoir, 
as he reluctantly lifted the lids from a yoke of 
preternaturally sleepy brindle eyes. 

“Coach starts in half a’ nour,” responded the 
proprietor of the vibratory and sonorous knuckles, 
“ best get up at oncet, sir, ef yer wants breckfuss.”” 

“ Allright, I'll be down directly.” And in 
another minute a gentleman was serencly snoring 
in the apartment that I alone occupied. 

Thirty-five seconds, possibly thirty-eight—as I 
calculated the time—elapsed cre I sprang from 
my couch “like a giant refreshed with wine,” 
plunged tumultuously into my garments and, 
carpet-bag in hand, descended to the office of the 
forlorn little tavern where I had passed the night. 

“ How long before the stage starts?” I asked 
of the landlord, who dozed in solitary grandeur 
behind a small, but evidently pretty well- 
patronized bar. 

“ Which stage?” he inquired, with as much 
assurance as though more than one line of 
coaches was a possibility in such a howling 
wilderness as the village of which his rattle-trap 
of a hotel formed no inconsiderable portion. 

“ Which stage?” I echoed, rather sharply ; 
“ why-the stage to W——, of course.” 

“Wal,” returned the landlord, with the most 
provoking coolness and deliberation, “ef yer 
mean to-morrer’s stage, you’re too airly by about 
twenty-two hours and thirty minutes, but ef you 
mean to-day’s coach, you’re too late by just one 
hour an’ a half.” 


I glanced at the clock. It was too true. My 


few seconds of slumber had in reality been no 
less than ninety minutes. Whether I should 
have felt much uglier at meeting “ my dearest foe 
in heaven,” I can’t say, just yet, but at that mo- 
ment the sum of five dollars, federal money, 
would have been cheerfully disbursed to any able- 
bodied individual who would have gravely in- 
sulted me, and held himself responsible for 
“words spoken in debate,” as they say in “the 
house,” that I might have. enjoyed the privilege 
of “ striking out from the shoulder,” and thereby 
relieved my noble indignation. 

As there was no one at all to blame beside my- 
self, however, I was fain to be content with the 
fervently expressed hope that not only the driver, 


but also the horses, the passengers and the pro- 
prietors of the stage might meet with some 
dreadful accident, and succeed in dislocating 
their several necks long before reaching their 
journey’s end. 

With something between a sigh and a swear, 
I lighted the meanest cigar ever made out of 
cabbage leaves, and strolled out upon the piazza. 
The day was intensely sultry; the sun glared 
down upon the long, dusty, deserted road like 
some fiery monster, whose baleful glance smote 
and withered all upon which it rested. All 
nature seemed to feel the prostrating influence, 
the leaves drooped feebly from their stems, and 
not a breath of air was moving to stir the light- 
est curl upon the brow of innocence, or waft the 
odor from the string of ancient and decaying 
perch that hung at the corner of the house, where 
they steadily and industriously sent up their 
characteristic perfume. Having winked and 
blinked at the lovely scene till my eyes ached 
with gazing through the heated atmosphere, that 
wiggled and shimmered like the air over the two 
forward griddles of your grandmother’s cook- 
stove on “ bakin’ day,” I returned to the bar- 
room, and seated myself in a corner to luxuriate 
over a “ medical almanac,” cheerfully illustrated 
with darling little wood cuts of the most impos- 
sible cancers, tumors, sore shins and things that 
ever were seen, all of which I was informed I 
could be cured of by taking from one to five 
bottles (a great saving in buying a quantity) of 
the remedy therein set forth. Not being afflicted 
in any of the various ways described—and I 
much doubt if anybody ever was—I was fast 
falling off into a stupid doze, when the sound of 
approaching footsteps aroused me to behold the 
entrance of some half-dozen of the most pictur- 
esquely-dilapidated gentlemen one would wish 
to look upon. 

“T’ll shake ye for drinks for the crowd, 
Pinchers,” said a little short fat man, in a ragged 
straw hat, a ditto striped shirt, and a more than 
ditto pair of blue cotton trousers, tucked inside 
a pair of rusty boots. 

“T’ll go it,” replied Pinchers, following’ his 
challenger to the bar. 

Pinchers was a gentleman whose costume was 
the exact counterpart of that of the personage 
just described, only rather more so, but in form 


and features no two could be more unlike. 


Pinchers being tall and broad-shouldered enough 
for two common men, and with a beard like a 
meteor. 

“ Dips, or fust pop ?” asked the short individ- 
ual, whose name I discovered to be “ Cap’n.” 

“ Fust pop,” said Mr. Pinchers, taking a little 
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battered leather dice-box from the landlord, and 
clumsily shaking it, he brought it down with a 
“cling,” bottom up on the bar. 

“Leven!” ejaculated the entire party, crowd- 
ing around with the most intense interest. 

«“’Leven it is,” dejectedly assented Pinchers. 

“T kin beat all the ’levens ever you shuck,” 
triumphantly exclaimed the cap’n, as with the 

* gir of a man whose victory was assured, he care- 
lessly rolled the dice along the bar. 

“ Eighteen, by mighty!” in unanimous shout 
announced the result of the throw. 

“Stuck!” ejaculated Pinchers, drawing a 
handful of change from his pocket. “ What’ll 
yer hev, boys?” Then with an awkward, but 
kindly inclination of the head toward myself: 
“Licker, stranger ?” 

I hesitated. 

“Better try sunthin’; ’twont do yer no good, 
ef it don’t do yer no hurt.” 

Isaw that the invitation was extended from 
kindly and hospitable motives, and that he would 
feel hurt at my refusal, but as it is against my 
principles to imbibe at a public bar, I was con- 
sequently forced to— (I observed that while I 
wiped my mouth with a handkerchief, all the rest 
of the party used their shirt sleeves, or the backs 
of their hands for that purpose.) 

“Now for them instruments,” said Pinchers, 
taking from behind the bar a gun and an axe. 
“T reckon as how we'll fetch that ar bear ‘long 
back with us this time anyhow, hoss.” 

As Mr. Pinchers was looking quite as much at 
me as at any other one of the party, I took the 
benefit of the doubt as to whether I was the par- 
ticular “‘hoss ” addressed, and inquired if bears 
were plenty in that section of the country. 

“Wal, bear aint so plenty as they was once, 
but ther uster be oceans on ’em—come acrost 
’em now putty, offen, though. ’Tany rate, we’re 
dead sure to kitch one to-day.” 

“ Yes,” chimed in the cap’n, who was busily 
employed loadirig a monstrous rifle, with a barrel 
nowhere near a mile long, “ we’re sure to kitch 
him ef the darned thing haint took an’ gone and 
eat the log up. By mighty, I believe the miser- 
’ble reptail cud eat up a hull saw-mill ef he tried, 
an’ not hurt him none nuther. By mighty, you 
orto seen how he walked inter the provender up 
ter my place t’other night. I'll stump the old 
scratch to eat as much as that ar bar.” Then, 
as though the expression was not strong enough, 
he added, as he carefully placed a cap upon his 
rifle: “Yes, by mighty, or the young scratch 
either, or any of the darned scratch family.” 

Cap’n’s vehemence of speech and evident dis- 
gust in regard to the animal in question excited my 
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curiosity, and I looked inquiringly at Pinchers. 

“ Why, the way on it is jist here,” said that 
gigantic gentleman, gazing benevolently down 
upon me from a height, seemingly of twenty or 
thirty feet, and discharging such a miraculous 
mouthful of tobacco juice that upon reaching the 
floor, it made a sound like a little pistol, and a 
dark expanse of waters like a map of the Black 
Sea, “six or several nights ago, arter cap’n had 
gone to bed, he heered a terruble flummuxin’ an’ 
cayortin’ among his stock, an’ his little dog— 
*bout as big as a pint of cider—squealin’ an’ 
yelpin’ like all possessed. He thort as how there 
warn’t nawthin’ extra the matter on ’em, more’n 
skeeter bites, an’ so didn’t git up. That’s what 
he says, though I reckon the fact on it is, he’d 
hed a tussle with that ar big two gallon jug of 
hisn’n, an’ got throwd, that’s what I guess.” 

Cap’n sheepishly denied any dealings with the 
jug on that night, and Pinchers proceeded. 

“ Wal, when he did get up in the mornin’— 
an’ that warn’t airly—there was sights, I tell ye, 
an’ he come over to my shanty roarin’ like a bull 
bison—” 

“ Didn’t roar, nuther,” said the cap’n. 

“ Like a bull bison,” continued Pinchers, with- 
out heeding the interruption, “ about the damage 
that hed ben done to his place—as he allers calls 
it, as though ’twas much more’n big enough to 
bury him on. Wal, harf o’ dozen on us took our 
double-barreled dogs an’ guns, an’ started out. 
But ’twarn’t no go. We see sign enough of the 
bear—an’ a tearin’ down hig un, too—clus to the 
house, but putty soon lost the trail an’ didn’t 
come nowhere near seein’ nor hearin’ on him till 
night, when we guv it up. But this mornin’ 
airly, as I was a comin’ along through the dry 
swamp down by Hog’s Misery—’twas jist afore 
the gray of the mornin’, and Satan was along 
with me—”’ 

“ Ahem, who did you say was with you?” I 
asked, with a little start. 

“ Satan—that’s my great, big, black double- 
barrel dog.” 

“ ye 

“All at once Satan draps his nose to the 
ground, an’ hists his tail in the air, an’ starts off 
through the thick cedar swamp an’ brush like, 
like Satan. I whistled for him to come along 


. back, but might as well hev whistled for the 


comet; so I pulled foot fer the clearin’ as fast as 
I could lift my number ’levens, fer ye see I was 
goin’ to mowin’ to-day, an’ wanted to get on the 
ground airly. But the dog kept up sich an ever- 
lastin’ howlin’ an’ yowlin’ that it made me kind 
o’ curus to know what the darned thing had got 
hold of any way. After a bit I turned back, an’ 
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follered the dog somewheers about harf a mild 
straight through the swamp till I got to a piece 
of risin’ ground whar ther timber growd heavy, 
an’ thar was Satan a prancin’ an’ a gallopin’ an’ 
a roarin’ at one eend of a fatherly great log fit to 
kill hisself. I knowd well enough what he’d got 
then, so I worked round kind o’ keerful like, till 
I'd got things rigged so’s to kiver the hole sud- 
den. It took a good smart hour to box him up 
tight enough to be safe till I could come back for 
a gun an’ axe, but I reckon he’s fixed now, big 
as he is, an’ I’m darned ef he aint big as a school 
house.” 

By this time the party had loaded their guns, 
shouldered their axes, and were preparing to de- 
part, when Pinchers, who had got as far as the 
door, stopped and turned back. 

“ Wouldn’t like to go “long with us nor naw- 
thin’ would ye, stranger ?” 

I thought of the broiling sun, and hesitated. 

“T'll take good care of ye an’ bring ye safe 
back ; the bear sha’n’t hurt ye.” 

It was not pleasant to be thought afraid, and 
still less so to rémain all day in that dull bar- 
room, and I acted accordingly. Our route for 
the first half mile or so, lay through a tall pine 
grove, which afforded an agreeable shade, but 
that passed and we entered upon one of the most 


dreary and desolate regions it is easy to imagine. 


Far as the eye could reach over the dead level of 
the ground, nothing was to be seen save the dense 
growth of cedar, now withered and scorched 
from the dark green of its winter dress to a lurid 
red, while the thick mat of fallen leaves and 
twigs beneath our feet was like so much tinder 
beneath the glare of the sun. 

“ Good gracious, Pinchers,”’ I cried, in dismay, 
“you don’t say all our route is like this ?” 

“Till we get to Hog’s Misery ’tis, arter that 
one spot you might go till you’d wore your legs 
off, an’ ’twould be just like this agin.” 

“‘Hog’s Misery,” I repeated, willing to gain all 
the geographical information possible, “what 
the deuce ever gave it such a name ?” 

“Dunno, ’cept it’s cos even a hog would be 
miser’ble in sich a place—stop, yes I do know, too, 
I'd a’most forgot it. Good many year ago, when 
it had ben a drefful dry summer, an’ the swamp 
was jist about as dry as ’tis now, a drove of hogs 
got loose in the swamp, an’ afore they could be 
kitched the brush got afire, an’ to try to save 
theirselves the critters all made for this knoll 
they calls Hog’s Misery, it bein’ the highest an’ 
only place not kivered with dry stuff for milds. 
Didn’t do ’em no good, though ; next day arter 
the burnin’ the carcuss of nigh ’bout two hundred 
roast hog was found piled up there in a heap. 


Beats all natur how this stuff will go it when it 
once gits burnin’—takes a mighty smart hoss to 
run away from it afore the wind. Looks mighty 
putty under way though, I tell ye, an’ ef yer stay 
*bout here a few days I shouldn’t wonder ef ye 
had a chance to see sunthin’ of it, fer there’s ben 
fires all round an’ it’s jistaslikelyasnot— Yes, 
by crackey, there’s one goin’ of it now, away 
over to the south’ard there, see ?” 

Looking in the direction indicated, a heavy 
mass of dense black cloud was seen rising far 
above the horizon and spreading over a space of 
several miles in extent. ‘ 

“That ar fire’ll be gittin over this way ’fore a 
gret while,” remarked the cap’n. 

“Wal, it’s a good ways off, an’ with not no 
more wind then ther is now ’twont get along 
*fore to-morrer sartin; an’ not then, p’raps, ef 
there’s a break betwixt this swamp an’ the 
fire.” 

With various crude and shrewd remarks upon 
fires in general, and ‘bears in particular, we 
trudged pantingly along, winding and twisting 
and pushing our way through the thick growth 
of cedars for the distance of about five miles, 
more or less, which brought us to the scene of 
action. It was an inconsiderable hillock of but 
a few rods in extent, covered with tall pines, 
which though of pretty good size, were evidently 
not the largest that had ever grown there, for 
many enormous logs lay strewn about, the relics 
of a former forest, and bearing in places the 
marks of the fire which had destroyed them. 
The end of one of these fallen monarchs was 
strongly barricaded with logs laid across the 
opening, and numerous strong stakes firmly 
driven into the ground, and close by, sittting flat 
upon his haunches, his tail wagging prodigiously 
among the dried leaves, was the huge form of 
Satan—vigilant and alert, black as midnight, 
and with great red eyes that looked unutterably 
warlike things alternately at ourselves and at the 
barricade. 

“ Got him safe, Satan?” asked Pinchers. 

Satan vouchsafed no reply other than to wink 
knowingly with his tail, and make an insane at- 
tempt to shake himself all to pieces and turn 
himself inside out. 

“ Kin ye see an’thin’ on him?” asked cap’n, 
as Pinchers made a small opening and peered 
into the dark hollow. 

“No nawthin’—I guess he’s clean to t’other 
eend of the holler. I s’pose I mought hit him 
from here, but then agin I moughtn’t without 
firin’ fifty times, an’ that would spile his jacket, 
knock on the log an’ see ef he’ll move.” 

“Cap’n, as desired, struck his axe heavily 
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midway of the log, which produced a long fierce 
growl from within. 

“ That’s him,” shouted Pinchers, “ you jist let 
the daylight in, right snug where you are, an’ 
I'll fix him ef he tries to come this way.” 

A few minutes of vigorous chopping made an 
opening in the log, immediately followed by a 
terrific roar, a desperate rush from end to end of 
the hollow, a succession of sharp reports from 
the rifles, and the bear was a bear no longer, but 
had become a very warm and handsome over- 
coat, and quite a number of pounds of jolly good 
beef. Being somewhat fatigued with the walk, 
and not having any particular desire to see the 
animal “ dressed,” I spread myself out under a 
shady tree, and straightway finished up the little 
job of dreaming that I had been compelled to 
leave in the morning. Don’t know how long I 
slept, probably an hour or so, for when I awoke 
my companions had completed the last toilette 
for the dear departed, and each of them was 
loaded with a choice portion of his mortal coil, 
all ready to start for home. Hastily untangling 
my legs, and brushing the sleep out of my hair, 
Itagged on after them, vainly endeavoring to 
persuade myself that I’d had areal good time, 
and seen something worth coming for. 

“By mighty, ef I ever seed the beat to this,” 
exclaimed cap’n, who was the first to get clear of 
the grove where a view could be obtained of 
surrounding objects. 

“ What ails you?” we asked, in chorus, as we 
hurried on toward him. 

“Wal, ef this fire don’t beat all the fires that 
ever I sced fer travelling, in all my goin’ to a 
woman’s school, then I’ll givg up.” 

And well he might be astonished. The com- 
paratively small, dark cloud which we had seen 
but two hours before afar off in the distant hori- 
zon, was now within five miles of us, and sweep- 
ing onward with incredible rapidity before the 
brisk breeze that had sprung up. Far as the eye 
could reach on either side, monstrous columns of 
dense black smoke rolled upward to the clouds, 
while beneath, a broad belt of lurid flame heaved 
and surged like an ocean of fire, as it was. 

“ Tell ye what it is, boys,” said Pinchers, with 
a meaning shake of the head, “it’s lucky we got 
through an’ come out of that ar wood as we did. 
Ef we'd stayed thar harf an hour longer it’s. my 
*pinion we’d hed to run fer it, an’ had our backs 
putty well warmed up at that; as it is, I reckon 
we'd ’bout as wal get along middlin’ spry, fer we 
sha’n’t hev no time to stop an’ play marbles, 1 
promise” ye.” 

No one appeared to entertain a contrary opinion, 
and we pushed on at that sort of cow canter which 
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is not exactly a ran, and not exactly anything 
else, indeed. Such good speed did we make that 
in less thian forty minutes we had accomplished 
half the distance, when we halted for a minute 


‘to take breath and look back. Even in that 


short space of time the fire had gained upon us 
fearfully. The great clouds of smoke had already 
obscured the sun, and hung sullenly above our 
heads ; we seemed almost to hear the roar of the 
flames that followed like a great brazen wall be- 
hind us. For full five minutes we stood gazing 
at the sublime spectacle in silence, when occa- 
sional small black particles began to fall around 
us, like the first spittings of a snow squall. 

“ Cinders ’gin ter come down,” remarked the 
cap’n. 

“ Yes,” returned Pinchers, “that’s one thing 
makes these fires spread so all-killin’ fast ; fer the 
fust mile or so from the fire these here cinders 
alight, an’ when they strike on this dry stuff it’s 
like sparks on powder. But come, we kin look 
at it jist as well, an’ a good ’eal safeter when we 


git on the other side of the darned old swamp.” 


And he turned to lead the way. 

‘Good gracious!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
with startling energy, “a fire has broke out 
ahead an’ is comin’ down on us like a hurricane. 
The Lord look to them poor souls that hasn’t got- 
the wind fer a six mild race to the river.” 

His tone and manner, as well as the fearfal 
import of the words he uttered were sufficiently 
appalling, but it was as nothing to the effect pro- 
duced when we turned to behold the only passage 
leading from the swamp barred by a perfect hades 
of flame. Without a word, but with faces pale 
yet determined, the men threw down their loads 
of bear meat, their rifles and everything that 
could in the slightest degr¢e retard their progress, 
and darted away like hunted deer. 

“ Now, stranger,” said Pinchers, solemnly and 
earnestly, “I hope fer both our sakes that yor 
good on the foot. I got ye into the scrape, an’ I 
promised to take keer of ye, an’ carry ye safe 
back, an’ I’ll do it—ef I git back myself. Now 
foller, an’ remember that ’tis neck or nawthin’.’” 

With these words he tightened the belt around 
his waist and bounded through an opening in the 
cedars with the stride of a giant. With such an 
enemy upon my track, it may readily be supposed 
that I exerted myself to the utmost. Never be- 
fore could I have believed it possible for a human 
being to attain such speed. Over roots and 
rocks, over bush and brier and fallen trees we 
held our headlong way—the trees and the path we 
trod seemed to fly by us and beneath our feet. 
Two, three, four miles of the distance was de- 
voured with unabated velocity. But fast as we 
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flew the fire pursued still faster, and we could 
hear the mighty flames thundering and bellowing 
upon our track. All animated nature was flying 
terror-stricken in the one direction. Flocks of 


birds, shrilly screaming with affright, circled’ 


wildly above our heads; gaunt wolves flitted 
silently by with their long gallop; scared foxes 
and crouching bears—all the denizens of the 
forest, all hurrying, hurrying for life in the same 
direction with ourselves, and all passing us. 
Nearer and nearer roared the hungry flames—the 
air grew sick and stifling with the growing heat 
—showers of live cinders fell thicker and faster 
every moment, and still we were far from our 
haven of refuge. 

I felt that I could not protract the race much 
longer. The superhuman exertion I had already 
made had completely exhausted me, and nothing 
but the sense of such overwhelming danger and 
such a horrible death had supported me thus far. 
My head seemed bursting and my eyes starting 
from their sockets; my breath came and went 


with a long gasping roar, while the blood streamed’ 


from my mouth and nose. I saw by the despair- 
ing look my friend cast at me over his shoulder 
that he was purposely slackening his speed for 
me, and I made one more effort. It was in vain, 
nature could endure no more, and striking my 
foot against a root, I plunged heavily forward 
upon my face. I made no attempt to rise—I 
didn’t want to. I had lost all sense of fear or 
regard for life. I only wanted to remain where 
I was and rest. I supposed my friend had kept 
on and left me to my fate, but he had not. In 
an instant he had perceived my fall and was at 
my side. 

“One more effort, stranger; we’re almost 
there,” he shrieked, voice the most horrify- 


" ing I have ever heard, it was so uncarthly shrill 


and agonized, like the last scream of a fearful 
death and a lost soul. He too was almost 
exhausted, and covered with blood. 

I tried to answer, but my voice was utterly 
gone, and I motioned him to leave me and save 
himself. 

“No, no, not alone,” he cried, taking me by 
the collar, and partly raising me. ‘ For Heaven’s 
sake make one more try fer it.” 

I shook my head and fell to the earth again 
like a log. The advance flames of the conflagra- 
tion were already shooting their long tongues 
through the grass and leaves by my side, and my 
senses were fast leaving me. 

“ Get up, get up, I tell ye,” he yelled, kicking 
and striking me, and dashing my head violently 
against the ground. “Hang ye, getup!” And 
he cursed and swore and tore his hair like a mad 


man, while his dog, howling piteously, tried jn 
vain to draw him away. For an instant I missed 
him, and hoped lie had gone. I was in that state 
which people describe who have been rescued 
from drowning, who dread and loathe the efforts 
that are made to recover them, and long only to 
die. Almost instantly he was back, with a long 
heavy green withe in his hand. “Get up,” he 
shouted, bringing it down across my back with 
all his might. “ Get up, get up—” 

The agony was intolerable, and I writhed upon 
the ground like a worm that has been trodden 
upon. Still down, down, down, rained the blows 
ceaselessly, mercilessly. Had I a knife and the 
power to use it, I could have stabbed my per 
secutor to the heart. 

“Get up, get up, get up!” 

I could endure it no longer—my brain was on 
fire—at every pulsation of my heart the blood, 
as it passed through the carotid arteries, sounded 
in my ears like successive explosions of artillery 
—I was becoming mad; my strength was return- 
ing, some kind of strength—at one bound I 
sprang at his throat to tear him with my teeth, 
It was enough, seizing me by the collar he forced 
me forward. I was more like a galvanized corpse 
than a living man. I bounded onward like an 
antelope ; every muscle was as rigid as steel; 
my hands were clenched till the nails lacerated 
the palms. The fire was now fairly surrounding 
us, but on we went, with the speed of the wind, 
Great flames shot angrily after us, and the hair 
shrivelled upon our heads. But on, on, on. I 
felt my consciousness returning, and with its 
return my strength failing. I could go no 
further ; a few stagkering steps and—splashing— 
darkness—insensibility—we were in the river ! 

I might proceed and relate the incidents of the 
many, many hours we passed in that almost 
boiling river, surrounded by a countless throng of 
wild, but now harmless animals, while the turbu- 
lent billows of flame roared and surged and 
thundered upon either side, and arching high 
overhead, turned the broad stream into a long 
tunnel of fire. But why go on? We were 


saved, of course, or I should have to rap this out , 


iustead of writing it, and when, a week later, I 
shook Pinchers by the hand for the last time, I 
was all right and tight, with the exception of 
having no great show of hair “in the place where 
the wool ought to grow,” and that my back, from 
head to heels, was nicely striped in blue and 
yellow, making me look like a dreadful poor 


copy of a zebra, 


¢ 


If the men did not encourage uettes so 
much, there would not be so many of them. 
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A CRUISE IN A LIFE-BOAT. 


A CRUISE IN A LIFE-BOAT, 


~ 


BY EDWIN W. APPLETON. 


We were from New York, bound to Liverpool, 
in the the old ship Hottinger, which has since, 
with her gallant commander, met the allotted fate 
of most white-winged scourers of the seas—a 
grave in its coral depths. We had experienced 
pleasant weather during the passage, until our 
longitude was nearly up for Cape Clear, when 
Captain B— hauled to a point, being desirous to 
raise the land, which we made at four P. M., 
when we edged away again, shaping a course for 
Tuskar. 

The weather had been threatening throughout 
the day, and as night set in, the wind veered 
to the southward, blowing’a fresh gale at the in- 
stant, with every indication of increase, while to 
mend matters, the gale brought up its usual ac- 
companiment, a dense fog, which speedily en- 
veloped us in its damp folds, at no time very 
luxurious, but at that particular period, and un- 
der existing circumstances, far from desirable. 
Four bells had just struck, and the larboard 
watch were on the point of relieving the deck, 
when we were saluted by the unwelcome hail : 

“ All hands a-h-o-y ! shorten sail, my tigers !”’ 
An order which we had been expecting for the 
last half hour, and which we now sprung to obey. 

Reaching the deck, we found the watch engaged 
in clewing up the main-top-gallant sail—the fore 
and mizzen being already furled—and four of 
their number ascending the topmast shrouds, on 
their way to furl it, when the orders, “ main-top- 
sail gear,” and “stand by to lower the yard,” 
sent us to our stations for preparing the sail for 
reefing, which We had scarce reached, when an 
exclamation of horror from the captain, followed 
by the rush of a descending body through the air, 
and a heavy splash alongside, announced the 
thrilling fact that one of our messmates had fallen 
overboard. 

In an instant each man had forsaken his sta- 
tion; those aloft descending with almost light- 
ning speed, and all rushing to the taffrail, to ob- 
tain one glimpse of their perilled shipmate, ere 
the fast-descending shades of night, with the pre- 
vailing fog, combined to conceal him from their 
view, perhaps forever. As we gained the taffrail, 
he rose from his dive, on the verge of the ship’s 
’ wake, and less than a dozen yards astern, and at 
the same instant, some friendly hand among his 
anxious messmates sent both stern life-buoys 
whirling towards him, either of which fortunate- 
ly fell within his reach, when he grasped them, 


and raising one, shook it joyously, uttering a 
shout which lent us courage equal to the task be- 
fore us. 

“Jump forward, and haul the courses up! 
Clew down the topsails, fore and aft! Brace up 
the head and crojack yards! Stand by to launch 
the life-boat !”” were the orders that greeted us in 
rapid succession, and which we as speedily exe- 
cuted, four hands leaping into the boat and lash- 
ing themselves, preparatory to the boat’s descent. 
But a few seconds were required to launch the 
boat in safety, when I— as the junior officer 
of the ship—took my place in her stern sheets, 
assuming charge, and directing her prow towards 
that point of the compass indicated by Cap- 
tain B—, uttered the order to give way, when 
my four brave companions bent their backs to 
the oars with such effect, that in less than a 
minute we had lost sight of the ship in the 
fog, and was ‘darting away on our errand of 
mercy, at a speed which bade fair to crown our 
efforts with success. 

Some twenty minutes had been consumed in 
heaving the ship to, but I apprehended little 
dgnger to our perilled messmate from the delay, 
knowing him to excel in the art of swimming, 
‘added to which he had doubtless retained the life- 
buoys, a judicious management of which would 
ensure his safety—even should the gale increase— 
for a much longer period than could possibly be 
required for his rescue. For full twenty minutes 
the men labored incessantly at the oars, forcing 
the boat at a rapid rate to windward, when, be- 
lieving that we must be near the spot in which 
our messmate had fallen, I ordered the bow and 
after oars to be unshipped, and the two men to 
keep a bright look-out for Tom on cach beam, 
while their messmates continued pulling, and I 
steering the boat in the same direction. 

In this manner we proceeded for full fifteen 
minutes, ever and anon sending up a combined 
shout and pausing for some answering sound in- 
dicative of our messmate’s vicinage. But in 
vain; while to add to the disadvantage under 
which we labored, night had fairly closed in 
around us, rendering the task of distinguishing 
each other one of extreme difficulty. In view of 
these facts, I became less sanguine of success, and 
ordering the men to lic on their oars, paused to 
review our course mentally, and decide on the 
most advantageous measure to be adopted. But 
our messmate was still afloat I was confident, 
and also, that he was between the boat and the 
ship, but what particular direction he bore from 
us was the puzzle, which being unable to solve to 
my satisfaction, I laid it before my messmates, 
asking their opinion and advice. But to my 
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chagrin, I found as many distinct opinions on 
the subject as the boat contained persons, when 
resolving to be governed by my own, I ordered 
them to reverse their positions, and taking my 
place in that end of the boat hitherto used as the 
bow, hauled her head toa couple of points, when 
requesting them to give way slowly, we com- 
menced a retreat, hailing at every alternate stroke. 
Five dreary minutes passed, when believing I 
heard a faint hail in reply, I ordered the men to 
lie on their oars, and unite their voices in a pro- 
longed shout, which order was promptly obeyed, 
when I listened attentively for an answering hail. 

It came ; faintly, it is true, yet sufficiently dis- 
tinct to reach the ears of all, when with a sudden 
cant of the steering oar, I headed the boat for 
the sound, and in a few minutes had the pleasure 
of hauling our messmate on board. He was 
much exhausted, having suffered much from fre- 
quent immersions ; but he was still alive, a fact of 
which I had begun to entertain serious doubts, 
while I deemed his rescue a sufficient reward for 
the peril we had encountered in his behalf. 

Our task we now deemed accomplished, and 
heading the boat in the direction in which.I 


thought the ship to be, I gave the order to give. 


way, which was instantly obeyed, the men timing 
their strokes to the measure of a well-known 
boat song, which they kept up without cessation 
for over half an hour, when one of them ven- 
tured to demand : 

“ Where the deuce has the ship gone to, Mr. 
A— 

“Q, we'll reach her by-and-by,” was my brief 
rejoinder, while at the moment I was fur from 
feeling the confidence indicated by my tones. 

We had been absent over one and a half hours, 
during which the drift of the vessel, had she lay 
in the same position in which we left her, would 
have been by no means inconsiderable. But of 
that fact not the slightest certainty existed ; 
while it was not only possible, but very probable, 
that Captain B—, becoming impatient at our 

absence, had reefed the topsails and 
filled away, making short tacks in the vicinity of 
the spot, hoping thereby to fall in with us more 
speedily. And becoming confident, after the lapse 
of an additional ten minutes, that such a course 
had been adopted by Captain B—, I ordered the 
men to cease rowing, aware that further exertion 
‘on our part could avail us but little, and might 
serve to increase our distance from the ship, 
which I now feared was to windward of us. 

The gale continued to increase, raising such a 
sea, that we were obliged to bale incessantly to 
keep the boat free, in which task we persevered 
for an hour, when the men began to murmur at 
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the dreary prospect of remaining all night in the 
boat, and also, to complain loudly of the exces- 
sive thirst which parched our throats, and for 
which we had made no provision on leaving the 
ship. In addition to this, I became aware that 
Tom Savage—our rescued shipmate—was sink- 
ing fast for lack of that relief which we were un- 
able to furnish, and the thought was maddening 
atthe moment. Was it to behold him die, we 
had placed ourselves in peril? Better have left 
him to his fate, than rescued him to prolong his 
agony. 

“ This is a hard case, Tom,” said I, as I raised 
his head from the stern-sheets, and half support- 
ing him, resigned to the after oarsman the task 
of steering. 

“ Ah, yes, sir! Will we soon reach the ship ?” 

“T can’t say, Tom; but I hope so. You must 
keep your spirits up; my man! When on 
board once more we’ll see what effect there is in 
brandy.” 

“ Brandy !” he exclaimed, faintly. Have you 
got any here? O give me some—only a thimble 
full. It would make me all right again !”’ 

“T believe you, my poor fellow—but I haven’t 
gotadrop. However, keep a stiff upper lip, I 
think — hark!” I exclaimed, as the dull boom 
of a gun fell upon my ear, coming from the 
northeast. “ Hurra, my lads, there goes a signal 
from the ship! Ship your oars, and give way 
for your lives !”’ 

No second order was necessary. Ere a mo- 
ment had elapsed, our buoyant boat was bound- 
ing over the foaming billow at a ten knot speed, 
while a second report, more distinct than the 
former, engendered in our hearts a hope that the 
ship might be heading towards us. And such 
proved to be the fact. In less than ten minutes 
a third report saluted our ears, some distance 
astern and to windward, betraying the alarming 
fact that we had passed cach other. Our posi- 
tions were instantly reversed, and the men giving 
way with a will we were soon retracing our course 
at a speed it was impossible the ship could rival. 

Five, ten, fifteen, twenty minutes elapsed, dur- 
ing which we held on our course, listening eager- 
ly for another gun, by which we might judge of 
our progress. But in vain; nought was to be 
heard save the roaring of the gale and the dash- 
ing of the billows, whereupon the men again be- 
came desponding, and avowing their belief that 
we had passed the ship a second time, ceased 
rowing. * 

I remonstrated with them; begged and com- 
manded a renewal of their exertions, avowing 
my readiness to steer in any direction they deemed 
advisable, but in vain. 
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“If we only had some water, Mr. A—,” re- 

one, “ ’twould be different. We'd row all 

night, if for no other reason than because you 

said so; but suffering as I do now, sir, you must 

excuse me if I disobey orders, the execution of 
which would be no avail.” 

“Yes, give us water and something to eat, and 
we'll pull this ere cockle-shell to Liverpool for 
ye!” growled a second, while a third chimed in 
with, “I wonder why the deuce some one didn’t 
think to fill the boat’s beakers.” 

“ Hold ! by. Jupiter, they are full !” I exclaimed. 
“T filled them myself this morning. Try them, 
one of you. I wonder I didn’t think of it 
before.” 

“Yes—thank God! this one’s full anyhow!” 
exclaimed the first speaker, applying his mouth 
to the faucet; removing his head only when his 
thirst was assuaged, when taking his sou’wester 
from his head, he drew off into ita liberal supply 
of the invaluable liquid for poor Tom, ere he 
gave place to another. Poor Tom drank every 
drop the sou’wester contained, and soon evinced 
its enlivening effects by sitting up and attempting 
to bale; but he failed in the latter from excessive 
weakness, while our shipmates having quenched 
their thirst, and afforded me the means for the 
same act, had resumed their oars, and were once 
more impelling our frail boat through the foam- 
ing surge at full speed. - Again the dull boom of 
a distant gun far astern, mingled with the roar 
of the gale, depriving us momentarily of every 
hope; which were renewed, however, when a 
cool review of the fact assured us we were still 
objects of solicitude to our shipmates. Reversing 
our position once more, we had just prepared for 
afresh start in the opposite direction, when a 
second report, fainter than its predecessor, was 
borne to our ears, eliciting from us a faint cheer, 
asthe oars buckled with the strain applied to 
them by the crew. 

“We'll reach her yet if she only holds on that 
tack and keeps talking,” said the bow oarsman. 
“TI hope she may, for I’m blessed if I aint about 
tired of this music. Whew!” he added, as the 
cap of a combing sea flew over us, drenching us 
for perhaps the fiftieth time, “ strike a little easier, 
dad Neptune, if you please. I’ve a notion that 
you want to make love to our gallant little craft 
altogether too soon.” 

This poor attempt at jesting was received with 
& general chuckle by all hands, save Tom, be- 
traying their renewed hopes, likewise manifest 
in the vigorous manner in which they bent their 
oars, until after the fapse of near an hour, when 
their patience again deserted them, and the con- 
tinued silence of the ship’s signal gun engendered 
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a general belief, that she had abandoned us as 
hopeless. 

And such proved to be the fact. Throughout 
the remainder of that dreary night no sound save 
the roaring of the gale, greeted our eager ears, 
while our only efforts were directed to the task 
of keeping the boat free of water, and before the 
sea, while we all prayed for dawn to relieve us 
of the horror attendant upon the impenetrable 
gloom which surrounded us. 

Thus we lay until the long-wished for dawn 
broke, when the wind began gradually to haul 
into the southwest, where it became stationary, 
abating rapidly, until it sunk to a gentle breeze, 
by which time the fog had lifted and rolled off, 
exposing to our anxious gaze, at least a score of 
ships, all showing small sail, which betrayed to 
us the extreme fierceness of the recent gale. One 
large ship, under two close-reefed topsails, lay 
within a mile of us, and towards her we headed 
the boat, reaching her after a pull of some twenty 
minutes, when we, with our boat were received 
on board, and our pressing wants attended to. 

Tom was almost gone when we reached the 
stranger, which proved to be the packet ship 
Liverpool. But he was soon partially restored 
by the care he received, when a few hours’ slumber 
finished the work, experiencing little, if any evil 
result from his protracted exposure and fatigue. 

Three days later we arrived in Liverpool, and 
docked on the same tide with our own ship, the 
crew of which hailed us with loud and repeated 
cheers, as they recognized us on the forecastle of 
our rescuer, as she entered the inner gate of the 
Waterloo dock, in which the former had just 
made fast. 

My readers may be assured we did not linger 
long on our rescuer’s deck after she was made 
fast, but hurrying on board our own ship, were 
greeted with an uproarious welcome by all hands, 
who had given us up for lost. 

My story is ended, yet I wish to add, that 
though by many it may be deemed improbable, 
itis no less true, and in evidence of the fact, 
there exists at this day five medals, awarded by 
the Humane Society, one to each of my com- 
panions, with myself, in commemoration of the 
event. One of which is open to the inspection 
of any who desire a proof, for which alone it 
may prove valuable, since its presence in my 
possession is utterly unnecessary to remind me 
of my cruise in the life-boat. 
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BOOKS. 


The past but lives in words ;—a thousand ages 
Were blank, if books had not evoked their ghosts, 
And kept the pale unbodied shades to warn us 
From fieshless lips —E. L. 
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The Florist. 


‘And as when all the summer trees were seen 


So brigh: 
The holly leaves hikes Gisplay 
Less bright than they ; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see 
What then so cheerful as the holly-tree? 
Letitia 


Grafting the Camellia. 

This is a delicate operation in floriculture One of the 
best methods of performing it, is a kind of side grafting 
called in-arching. It consists in cutting off a small por- 
tion of the bark of the stock, with very little wood at- 
tached, from the side of the stem on one of the branches, 
leaving a leaf and bud above it, and then cutting the 
scion into a chisel-shape so as to fit tho wounds in the 
stocks exactly, and binding the two together with a strip 
of bast matting, but t using any other covering. As 
soon as the operation is finished, the pot containing the 
stock is laid horizontally on a bed of cold, dry tan or dry 
moss, the branches laying on the surface, and the pot be- 
ing half-buried in tan or moss; the grafted part must be 
covered with a bell-glass. This covering must be kept on 
a fortnight or three weeks, at the end of which time the 
graft will be perfectly united to the stock. 


Geraniums. 

Of the geranium tribe there are very many beautifal 
varieties. Some are very hardy, such as the horse-shoe 
and common scarlet geranium. The rose-scented and the 
oak-leaved, with their numerous progeny, the flowers of 
which are all crimson striped with brown, so dark that it 
 Jooks almost like black, are quite hardy. All the shrubby 
kinds which are generally kept in green-houses, require a 
rich, loamy soil to make them produce rich flowers. 
When the flbwering season is over, the plants should be 
cut down and cuttings made from them. These plants 
Tequire a great deal of air, and when about to flower 
should be watered freely. 

Watering. 

Now that the plants are housed and sheltered from 
rain and dew, great care should be taken in regard to 
watering them. This operation, seemingly so simple, is 
in reality a very careful task. There are several important 
points to be attended to. One of these is, never saturate 
the soil. Water, to be in the best state to be taken up by 
the plants should be slightly impregnated with nourishing 
matter. In watering be careful to avoid the very common 
mistake of pouring the water down close to the stem. 
This is injurious in every respect. 

Achimenes. 

The achimenes coccinea is an elegant little plant, and 
worthy a place in every garden and green-house. Its 
beautiful little scarlet blossoms render it very attractive. 
It forms little imbrocated roots round the main stem of the 
plants, which continue to enlarge after the plant has done 
flowering. At that time they should be sparingly watered, 
and in five or six weeks desist entirely, placing the pots 
containing the roots in a spare room or dry cellar, ora 
shelf in the green-house, where they must be kept dry 
till the next spring. 

Hare’s Foot Fern. 

A very curious exotic ferm, the roots of which grow out 
of the pot and closely resemble a hare’s foot. It is a na- 
tive of the Canaries, and showld be grown ina mixture of 
sand and peat. ‘ 


Evergreens in the Greenhouse. 
The evergreens are the most valuable inmates of the 
h and therefore the operation of re-potting 
them requires to be done with great care. The plant 
should be turned out of the old pot by reversing the pot 
on a bench, the ball will then come out entire, and can be 
caught in the hand. The sorts should then be examined, 
to see if they are healthy, and if not, cut off the dead 
ends. Gently loosen the old earth from the roots, and 
shake it off. Then place the plant in a larger pot and fill 
it with rich earth and compost, pressing it down witha 
stick. Give the plants as soon as potted a thorough wat 
ering, so that the water may pass entirely through. Plants 
newly potted should be kept partially shaded for some 
days from the sun. 


Best Soil for Flower Plants. 

Azaleas, epacris, heaths, coneas, eutaxias, diosma, scho- 
rizemas, and all plants of a similar character, with very 
fine but ligneous roots, and hard, firm, but slight stems, 
require a soil of peat altogether, while small, but with the 
addition of a fifth or sixth part of loam, and a little sand 
when they are grown to full size. Leaf mould and per- 
fectly rotten wood are the best substitute for peat. Cam- 
elias, acaceas, and evergreens of strong growth, succeed 
well in.a compost of half loam and half peat and leaf 
mould, with alittle white sand. A fifth or sixth of very 
old hotbed manure may be added if the loam is very 
sandy and of poe quality, but if good, manure may be 
omitted. 


Poppies. 

Poppies are of almost every variety of color. There are 
red ones of all shades, white, some streaked white and red, 
and violet colored; there are no yellow ones, no blue 
ones, nor green ones, nor perhaps any streaked with white 
and violet; and yet the diversity of tints, and shades, 
and mixtures is beyond enumeration. The rose has the 
advantage of the poppy, there being many beautiful 
roses. One poppy-stem produces more than thirty thou- 
sand seeds, these being always contained in the red, the 
white, and the violet. 


Bpacris. 

The epacris ts a New Holland shrob, which the first 
settlers took for a kind of heath, and which is still called 
heath in Australia, where the true heath is unknown 
The epacris should be grown in a soil composed of dry 
turf-bog, chopped small but not crumbled, and mixed 
with sand, and they do best in double pots with moss kept 
moist and stuffed between. 


Laying out s Garden. 

In laying outa garden a south-east slope is much te 
be preferred. It is doubtless pleasant to have a garden so 
situated as to command an extensive view, but the chief 
point to be considered, is to have a warm and comfortable 
location in which plants will grow with the best advantage, 
and which will be pleasant to work in. 


Eutoxias. 

Australian shrubs, with yellow and orange pea-flowers. 
which in this climate require to be grown ina greenhouse. 
They require light, peaty soil. Thereare only two specios. 
issolia. 

The grass vetch. A rare British plant, with grass-like 
leaves and bright crimson flowers, which look well on 
rock-work, where it ean be kept moist, 
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Preserving Plants from Frost. 

No plan of preserving plants from frost, independent 
of a greenhouse, is equal to a well regulated pit or frame 
in the open air. If properly attended to it will always 
gucceed. All plants that are intended to be put in the 
flower borders next year, or brought into the house, 
should, therefore, be placed in a large, two-light frame— 
standing about two feet from the ground, sheltered by a 
south wall, and having fora foundation, an exhausted 
hot bed. The mould of this bed should be kept from the 
rain in the early autumn, and at the close of October the 
pots are to be sunk in it up to the rims. A double light 
should then be put in, by which wet and frost are ex- 
cluded, and by December the soil round the pots will 
be quitedry. Nights alight covering should be thrown 
_ over the glasses, Every day, when not frosty, air should 
" ‘be freely admitted, and dead or mildewed leaves carefully 
picked off. When frosts set in, the coverings should be in- 
creased, and not be removed till after the frost is gone. 
This-is a very important rule. 


Chirozema. 
Beautiful New Holland shrubs, thriving well in an 


equal mixture of sand, loam and peat. They are readily 
increased by cuttings in sand, under a bell glass, or by 
seeds, which are frequently ripened in abundance. All 
the species are worth cultivating. It is said Labillardiere 
had been wandcring in New South Wales for several days, 
in great distress for water, all the springs he came to be- 
ing too brackish to drink, when, at last, he found a fresh- 
water spring, near which grew some of these beautiful 
plants, and which Labillardiere named Chirozema, from 
the Greek words signifying to dance with joy from 


Bvergreen Plants. 

Many succulent evergreen plants, such as cactus, etc., 
succeed admirably in the greenhouse, when properly cul- 
tivated. In winter, whilst they are in a dormant state, 
they require but little water, and may be put in any dry 
situation. Inthe spring they should be placed in the 
warmest part of the house, fully exposed to sun and light 
and supplied with water moderately. As soon as they 
have done floweting, they may be re-potted—using leaf 
mould, loam and perfectly decayed stable manure in equal 
parts. 


Out door Plants in Winter. 

Delicate roses and half-hardy woody plants, left out 
during winter, should be protected either bywending 
down the branches and covering them with soil, or by ty- 
ing them up to stakes, and binding straw snugly around 
them. At the same time, throw same manure on the 
ground about the roots, the longest of which may be 
taked off on the approach of spring, and the shortest 
forked in,'so as to manure the plants, and thus give vigor 
to their rising shoots. 


Geraniums. 

The species and varieties of this beautiful genus are 
numbered by hundreds—are of every color and lineament, 
and some so beautifully blended as to excite astonish- 
ment: the agreeable fragrance, also, of which many of 
them are possessed, will always render them favorites. 


Osbeckia. 

Handsome stove plants, remarkable for their showy 
flowers and strongly ribbed leaves. They should be 
grown in peat, mixed with one third sandy loam, and 
kept moist. 


THE FLORIST. 


‘ 


Climbing Plants. 

The principal climbing plants ta are the 
the Passion-flower, the 
Rodochi pus, the Calempelis and the 
Ipomeas. ceonine however, several others of equal 
beauty. The greater part of these require a rich, light 
soil to make them grow rapidly, and to be planted in the 
ground of the conservatory. The Bignonia or Tecomas 
should grow in equal parts of loam and peat; and this 
compost will suit the Polygalas and other showy climbers, 
The Sollyas and Billardieras should Se grown in peat and 
frequently syringed to keep off the green fly. The Thum- 
bergias are very liable to be attacked by the red spider. 
Many of the shrubby climbers may be treated as annuals, 
and raised from seed every yeat in January, and planted 
out In June; bat they do still better treated as biennials, 
and sown every year to flower the next. 


Cultivation of the Picotee. 


tween that and the pink. It purtakes of the nature of 
both, and is supposed to have been originally a joint pro- 
duction between them. But however this may be, it is 
an interesting flower, and every way worthy of cultivation. 
There are many sorts of picotees, differing in color and 
marking. There are various shades of yellow and purple, 
yellow and dark red, yellow and scarlet, ete. They need 
the driest place in the frame in winter, and care should 
be taken not to give them too much water. 

Haulm. 

The dead stalks and leaves of peas, potatoes, etc., are 
generally called by gardeners, ‘‘haulm.” Sometimes 
these are gathered together, and thrown into a pile to 
rot, and sometimes used as coverings for the roots of trees, 
etc., to keep out the frost. Let no one despise them, for 
they are very useful. 

Tritonia. 

Bulbous plants with splendid flowers, which will thrive 
in the open ground for many years without being taken 
up, if grown in light, dry soil, or protected from rain dur- 
ing the winter. A board lajd over the border where they 
are planted, will be all that is necessary. 


Myrtle. 

A genus of dwarf evergreen, of which there are several 
species and varieties, with a foliage chiefly glossy and 
fragrant, yielding numerous small flowers; there are some - 
species known as Cape Myrtles, which also: yield abun-- 
dance of white and purple flowers. 


Verbena. 

This is a tribe of plants increasing in variety annually,. 
and which already embrace every shade of color, scarlet,. 
blue, rose, lilac, pink, etc.; planted in the flower-borders,. 
they impart beauty and variety through the summer, and 
cultivated in the greenhouse, they embellish it during a 
great part of the winter. 

Dalea. 

Green-house shrubs, with pinnate leaves, and small pea-- 
flowers, very closely resembling the vetches, though less. 
beautiful. The species ave hardly worth cultivation. 
Knight’s Star. 

Akind of Amaryllis, considered by some authors as- 
forming a separate genus, called Hippeastrum. 
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+ Curious Matters. 


Quter Custom. 

It was an ancient custom, from the time of Charlemagne 
until nearly 1830, that every traveller who came to St. 
Goar, on the Rhine, for the first time, should submit to a 
mock imprisonment at the hands of his fellow-travellers, 
from which he could escape only by further submitting to 
the baptism of water, or of wine. If he chose the first, a 
pitcher of Rhine water was poured over his head; if the 
second, he was obliged to empty at one draught a huge 
beaker of wine to the health of Charlemagne, of the queen 
of England, the reigning duke, and the company. The 
rules of the order of Merry Fellows were then read to him, 
his brows were encircled with a gilded crown, and he was 
admitted to the right of fishing at the Loreiel, and of 
hunting on the banks, two valuable privileges, with the 
slight drawback that neither place was accessible. Final- 
ly, the new member was ob! to make a contribution 
to’the poor, and have his name inscribed in the records of 
the order. These records, from the year 1713, together 
with the crown and pitcher, are in the possession of the 
host of the “ Lily,” at 8t. Goar. 


Ancient Greek Finger-Ring. 

A very curious gold finger-ring was lately found near 
Lisburn, county Antrim, Ireland, of which the following 
is a description :—" It is formed of seven circular pieces, 
each a quarter of an inch in diameter, connected by small 

knobs. On the circular pieces are represented, in relief, 
a sixteen-cared galley, Jupiter seated similar to the re- 
vétses of many Greek coins, a lyre, Venus as rising out of 
the sea at her birth, head of Neptune, the trident of Nep- 
tune, and a tripod. On six of the compartments are 
Greek characters. This curious ring is in the possession 
of Mr. Carruth, Adelaide Place. 


Elephants employed in Brick-Making. 

The Ceylon Observer contains an account of some brick- 
making works recently visited by Sir Henry Ward. The 
works, which turn out about 20,000 bricks a day, are 
only six miles from Colombo. The clay for brick-making 
is prepared by elephants. The wild and tame work to- 
gether, and both attempt to shirk their work by endeav- 
oring to gus their feet in old footprints, instead of in the 
soft, t mud. This is rather odd, too, 
for elephants a1 are very fond of wallowing in mud; but that 
is play, not work, and this no doubt the sagacious ele- 


phant very well knows. 


Horse killed by Eating Nails. 

A horse belonging to Thomas Gifford, of Fall River, re- 
cently died under peculiar circumstances, and from a 
post mortem examination, it was found that he had died 
through eating small snails, such as are used in flour bar- 
rels. A number sufficient to cause death was found in 
his stomach. ‘For the last twelve months or more, the 
horse has been fed on the sweepings of a flour mill; and 
these nails, lying about at the time the waste flour was 
swept up, had been mixed with it. and escaped notice. 


Singular Suicide. 
Two singular suicides are recorded in the French pro- 


vincial journals. One was of a young man at Orleans, 
who threw himself head foremost from the top of a poplar 
tree seventy-five feet high; the other, of a young man at 
Reichenstein (Haut-Rein), who lighted a bali-cartridge in 
his mouth. © 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Ravenous Appetite. 

A correspondent of an English paper at a convivial 
meeting among the working classes of Lancashire, to 
which the ladies were gallantly invited, was promoted to 
the office of carver; and appetites being good, he held no 
sinecure. His attention, he unhandsomely discloses, wag 
more particularly arrested by a modest looking and neatly 
attired female; and when we state the quantity of food 
this lady quietly disposed of, it will not cause any wonder 
that his amazement should be excited. The following 
was supplied-to her by his own hand: “ Four plates of 
beef and potatoes; one plate of veal pie; one plate of 
plum-pudding ; one plate of apple-tart; and one plate of 
celery and cheese!’’ During the mastication of all this 
she drank one glass of water. 


The Effects of Tobacco. 

The Dublin Medical Press asserte that the pupils of the 
Polytechnical school in Paris have recently furnished 
some curious statistics bearing on tobacco. Dividing the 
young men of that college into groups—the smokers and 
the non-smokers—it shows that smokers have proved 
themselves, in various competitive examinations, far in- 
ferior to the others. Not only in the examinations on 
entering the school are the smokers in a lower rank, but 
in the various ordeals that they have to pass through in 
the year, the average rank of the smokers had constantly 
fallen off and not inconsiderably, while the men who did 
not smoke enjoyed a cerebral atmosphere of the clearest 
kind. 


Friendship between an Owl and a Crow. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer tells a tale of affection between , 


an owl and a crow, that would do credit in its tender pas- 
sages to a pair of turtle doves. It appears that they got 
acquainted with each other on the eaves of the Spencer 
House in Cincinnati, and a friendship, or rather tender- 
ness, grew up between them that rendered them insep- 
arable. When the owl fell sick, the crow watched by his 
side and fed him, and when he closed his expressive eyes 
in death, the crow became utterly inconsolable. In fact, 
he refused to eat at once, and holding-this resolution, 
dwindled day by day, until he died of famine. 


Another El Dorado. 

A new race of blacks has been discovered on the upper 
Balonne, in New South Wales, and the individuals of the 
tribe, on being shown a piece of gold, pointed to the far 
west, and picking up stones from the ground, signified by 
nods, that lumps of gold the size of these stones were to 


be found some distance in the western interior. Roman- 
tic and ridiculous as this statement may appear to some, 
the readers of history will remember that the existence of 
the golden treasures of Mexico and Peru was first made 
known to the early navigators in precisely the same 
manner. 


Origin of the Carter Potatoes. 

About thirty years ago, more or less, John Carter, s 
resident of Savoy, in the county of Berkshire, experiment- 
ed for the purpose of the improvement of potatoes by 
planting potato-balls; and at harvesting the first year, he 
found that he had advanced one step towards bringing out 
a new potato. He, therefore, the next year, planted the 
seed raised the first, and so on for several years, till he 
produced the potato now distinguished as the ‘“ Carter.” 
Mr. Carter died soon after, and therefore did not enjoy 


the full glory of his discovery. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curiosities of the Earth. 

At the city of Modena, in Italy, and about four miles 
around it, wherever the earth is dug, when the workmen 
arrive at a distance of sixty-three feet, they come to a bed 
of chalk, which they bore with an auger five feet deep. 
They then withdraw from the pit before the auger is re- 
moved, and, upon its extraction, the water bursts up 
through the aperture with great violence and quickly fills 
this newly made well, which continues full, and is affected 
neither by rains nor droughts. But what is most re 
markable in this operation is the layers of earth as we 
descend. At the depth of fourteen feet are found the 
ruins of an ancient city, paved streets, houses, floors, and 
different pieces of mosaic work. Under this is founda 
soft, oozy earth, made up of vegetables, and at twenty-six 
feet deep, large trees, entire, such as walnut trees, with 
the walnuts still sticking to the stem, and the leaves and 
branches in a perfect state of preservation. At twenty- 
eight feet deep, a soft chalk is found, mixed with a vast 
quantity of shells, and this bed is eleven fect thick. Un- 
der this vegetation is found again. 


Natural Curiosity. 

A monstrous salt water animal of the seal species, but 
much larger than the common seal, was killed in the 
Penobscot River, about ten miles below Bangor, recently. 
He was eight feet in length, girted five feet and two inches, 
and weighed six hundred pounds—had powerful “ flip- 
pers” (the “after” pair spreading some two fect each 
side of his tail), and an ugly looking, cat-shaped head, 
from which, during life, he could, as described, distend 
the skin in a hood-like form to the size of a half-bushel 
measure. When attacked he showed fight, and was 
not taken till after several shots had been fired into his 
bed. 


Singular Cause of Death. 

A tale of tight boots is told in a Madrid paper. Mr. 
Morphy, a Spanish,lawyer of celebrity, a few weeks ago 
went to dine with Mr. Buchanan, the English minister. 
Hehad putona pair of boots tight beyond the usual 
powers of endurance, and sat chatting with his host, who 
little dreamt of the voluntary martyrdom to which his 
guest had subjected himself. Violent inflammation super- 
vened, followed by gangrene, which, only a few days after 
the dinner, carried the unfortunate gentleman to his 
grave. 


A wonderful Woman. 

There is now living in Leirboll, in Kildonan Strath, a 
Yoman who may well be regarded as a living wonder. 
Her hame is Widow William Sutherland, and she has 
tached the great age of 104 years. What is still more 
remarkable, she continues to enjoy the most wonderful 
health and use of her faculties, can narrate circumstances 
that transpired 96 years ago, and im appearance more 
Teembles a female of the age of 66, than one exceeding 
100 years. 


Wonders of Photography. 

Averies of microscopical photographic portraits have 
been published in London. Among them there is a por- 
tmitof Charles Dickens, which, though no larger than 
the head of a pin, whén seen through a powerful micro- 
scope exhibits all the perfection of detail of an admirable 
photographic likeness. 


A Large Pear Tree. 

A correspondent of the Gardener’s Chronicle—Dr. J. 
Lyell—gives a description’ of a pear tree growing near 
Newburgh, Fifeshire, Scotland. The trunk, one foot from 
the ground, is eighteen feet in circumference ; at four and 
8 half feet it is thirteen feet in circumference, the height 
' of the tree to the branehes being seven and a half feet. 
The height of the tree is fifty feet, with a spread of branches 
ofas much. In good fruit years it has been nothing un- 
usual for this tree to bear a ton and upwards of pears. 
One year it bore 27 cwt. ; another, 77 bushels. It is rather 
a small-sized pear, of fair quality, and locally known as 
the Autumn Gowdnap. The tree grows on the deep allu- 
vial soil on the banks of the Tay, and is a legacy from the 
monks of old, who chose so well the sites of their orchards. 


A natural Marvel. 

The popular belief that the young birds are assisted by 
their parents in escaping from their shell receives the fol- 
lowing correction in a work recently published, entitled 
‘A Popular History of British Birds’ Eggs,”’ by R. Laish- 
ley :—‘‘ The operation ef leaving the shell is a very beau- 
tiful one, and exhibits very markedly the wisdom and 
contrivance of the Creator. The beak is furnished with a 
bony point, which afterwards drops off. Thisis protruded 
through the shell. By means of its feet as levers, the 
animal then turns itself a little, till by degrees the whole 
top of the large end is cut very cleanly off, and a passage 
is opened for the imprisoned chick to go free.” 
Singular Evidence. 

At the Ottawa Circuit Court, New York, a man named 
John Halpin had been found guilty, and condemned to a 
year’s service in the penitentiary, for having stolen and 
killed a heifer belonging to 8. T. Reed. It recently came 
home alive and hearty—thus proving that poor Halpin 
had been wrongfully condemned. 

Queer Discovery. 

On searching the house of an old gentleman who died 
ina town near New Bedford, recently, a bag was found 
containing about $1000 in Mexican dollars and half dol- 
lars, and $1200 in bills of one of the New Bedford banks, 
dating back nearly thirty years. 


Durability of Odors. 

Among the curiosities shown at Alnwick Castle, is a 
vase that was taken from an Egytian catacomb. It is 
full of a mixture of gum, resins, etc., which evolve a pleas- 
ant odor to the present day, although probably 3000 
years old. 


Remarkable Feat. 

A Signor Duvalli has been performing at Kingston and 
Richmond, England, by crossing and re-crossing the river 
ona tight rope. The feat isa difficult one, but is very 
cleverly accomplished. 


An aged Raven. 

In Belgium, lately, there was shot a raven, which had 
round one of its wings a strip of parchment, on which 
was written, 1787—Abbaye de Solcilment.’’ 


A Strange Bird. 
A white partridge, a rare curiosity, was recently shot in 
Virginia. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. 


Omelet. 

To twelve eggs, beaten toa froth, put three ounces of 
finely minced boiled ham, beef, or veal; (if veal, adda 
little salt); melt four ounces of butter to a lukewarm 
temperature, and mix a little of it with the eggs; put the 
remainder of the butter on the fire in a frying pan, or tin; 
when quite hot, turn in the beaten eggs, and stir till they 
begin to set. When brown on the under side it is suffi- 
ciently done. It should be cooked on a moderate fire, 
and in a pan so small as to have the omelet about an inch 
thick. When you take up the omelet, place a flat dish 
over the top, and turn your pan upside down. 

Plain Mince Pie. 

Neat’s tongue and feet make the best mince pies. The 
shank is good. Boil the meat till very tender, take it up, 
clean it from the bones and gristle, chop it fine, mix it 
with an equal weight of tart apples chopped fine. If the 
meat is lean, put in a little butter or suet. Moisten the 
whole with cider, new, if you have good; sweeten it to 
the taste with sugar and a little molasses—seasoning with 
salt, cinnamon, cloves and mace. Make the pies on fleet 
plates, with holes in the upper crust, and bake from 
thirty to forty-five minutes. 


Hartford Cake. 

Rub two pounds of butter into five of flour; add six- 
teen eggs, not much beaten, one pint of yeast, and one of 
wine. Knead it up stiff like biscuit; let it stand till per- 
 fectly light. When light, work in thoroughly, two and a 
half pounds of raisins soaked several hours in a gill of 
brandy, a gill of rose-water, two and a half pounds of 
powdered loaf sugar, half an ounce of mace, and a spoon- 
fulof cinnamon. Put it in your pans, let it rise, and 
bake as “ Loaf Cake.” 

Scratches. 

Trifling as scratches often seem, they ought never te be 
neglected, but should be J and protected, and kept 
clean and dry, until they have completely healed. If 
there is the least appearance of inflammation, no time 
should be lost in applying 4 large bread and water poul- 
tice, or hot flannels repeatedly applied, or even leeches in 
good numbers may be put on at some distance from each 
other. 

Potatoes. 

Boil Irish potatoes with the skin on. When nearly 
done, pare and quarter them, lay them in a deep dish, 
pour over them sufficient new milk to cover them, sea- 
soned in the proportion of two ounces of butter, a-tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a salt-spoonful of pepper te a quart 
of milk; bake in a hot oven half an hour. 


Cup Cake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three cups of 
flour, one cup of sour milk, two eggs, a teaspoonful each 
of soda and cream tartar, which must be pulverized and 
mixed dry with the flour; the butter, sugar and eggs 
must be beaten to a cream, and the milk and flour added 
afterward ; flavor with nutmeg. 


Short Cakes. 

Ruka quarter of a pound of butter into a quart of 
flour in which you have incorporated a teaspoonful of 
cream tartar. Mix with milk, add one teaspoonful of soda, 
cut it in small cakes, and bake in a hot oven. 


Baked Rice Pudding, with Eggs. 

Boil four ounces of rice in a quart of milk till soft, and 
stir in four ounces of butter; take it from the fire, adda 
pint of cold milk, two teaspoonsful of salt, and a grated 
nutmeg. When it is lukewarm, beat four eggs with four 
ounces of sugar, and stir it in, adding eight ounces of 
raisins ; pour the whole into a buttered patting an, and 
bake forty-five minutes. 


Strengthening Drink. 

Put a teacupful of pearl-barley into a saucepan, with 
three pints of cold water, the rind of a lemon, and a small 
piece of cinnamon; boil the whole very gently until the 
barley becomes tender, when strain it through a fine 
sieve, and sweeten with a teaspoonful of treacle ; if treacle 
should be objectionable, honey or sugar will do. 


Calf’s Feet Blanc Mange. 

Boil four feet in five quarts of water till reduced to one 
quart; strain and let it cool; put it into a quart of milk 
and boil it eight or ten minutes, sweetening it to the taste; 
strain it, and fill your moulds. Flavor with cinnamon 
and lemon peel before boiling, or with peach leaves or 
rose-water after boiling. 

To take Paint out of a Dress. 

When fresh (having wiped off as much as you can), 
make repeated applications of spirits of turpentine, or 
spirits of wine, rubbed on with a soft rag or flannel. 
Ether also will answer, if applied immediately. When 
the paint has been allowed to harden, nothing will remove 
it but spirits of turpentine, rubbed on with perseverance 


Good Family Apple-Sauces 

Take two quarts of water, a pint of molasses, and a root 
of race ginger, and boil all hard twenty minutes. Put in, 
while boiling, a peck of pared, quartered and cored apples, 
and boil the whole moderately an houfand a half or two 
hours. 


Corn Bread. 

To a pint of corn meal scalded, add half a pint of flour, 
a teaspoonful of sugar, two eggs, well beaten, a pintof 
sour milk, a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in boiling wa- 
ter; beat it well, and bake three quarters of an hour, in 
a moderately heated oven. 


Apple Pudding. 

Pare, core and quarter half a dozen sour apples, lay 
them in a shallow pan with half a pint of boiling water, 
cover with short cake crust half an inch thick; bake half 
an hour. 


To polish Dining-Tables. 

Take cold-drawn linseed oil, and rub it on for a long 
time with a very soft cloth. This is the best way to pre- 
vent dining-tables from being marked by the hot dishes. 


Cranberry Jelly. 

Mix isinglass jelly, or calf’s foot jelly, with a double 
quantity of cranberry juice, sweeten with loaf sugar, boil 
it up once, and strain it to cool. 


Fried Potatoes. 

Boil your potatoes, and when cold, slice them ; season 
with pepper and salt, and fry them in butter, or fresh 
lard, light brewa. 
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Bules for the Nurse. 

1. Keep the patient’s reom quiet, ent 
as possible. 2. Never excite disagreeable mental emotions 
in the sick, by telling sad stories nor melancholy news; 
nor allow the presence of unpleasant persons or objects. 
§. Never whisper, nor seem to be telling what the sick are 
not permitted to hear. 4. Administer to the necessities 
of the invalid, promptly and kindly; but do not worry 
him with questions and constant attentions, when these 
are not needed. 5. Never disturb the quiet sleep of the 
patient, even to give medicine, unless peremptorily 
charged to do so by the physician. A refreshing sleep is 
often better than medicine, for the sick; but do not sleep 
yourself, and allow the suffering one to lie awake, and 
needing your care. 


A nice Clam Soup. 

Take one hundred small clams, wash them and put 
them into a pot ina warm place and covered; let them 
stand until they open their shells; take out the clams 
and juice, and put on a knuckle of veal to boil with two 
quarts of cold water—let it simmer until reduced to one 
quart; then add this broth to the clam juice, put it into 
@ saucepan, and let it simmer for an hour; then skim 
carefully—chop the clams and put into this broth; then 
add half a teaspoonful of salt, a cupful of cream, a large 
spoonful of flour and a quarter of a pound of butter 
rubbed together, some finely chopped parsley, and a very 
little pepper and grated nutmeg. Cover tightly and just 
scald up. Immediately before serving, beat the yolks of 
two eggs and stir into the soup. Serve hot. 

Sausages. 

Chop very fine fat and lean fresh pork (there should be 
& greater proportion of the lean); season it very highly 
with pepper, salt, sage, and other’ sweet herbs, if liked. 
A little saltpetre tends to preserve them. Do up a little 
into a cake and fry it, to know when they are seasoned 
enough. When seasoned enough, fill your skins, which 
should be perfectly clean. To prevent the fat running 
out while cooking, mix in with the meat a little flour. 
Done up in small balls and fried, sausage meat is good. 
Fritters. 

A nice dish for breakfast may be made of thin slices of 
cold baked veal as mutton dipped in a batter made of 
two eggs, half a pint of milk, and flour enough to make 
&smooth batter; they must be fried a light brown in a 
thick-bottémed pan, with a small quantity of butter; 
season the slices of meat with salt and pepper before dip- 
ping them in the batter. 


Pot Clams. 

Wash and put the clams in a pot, with merely water 
enough to prevent their burning. Ifeat till they open, 
take out and warm them with a little of the liquor, but- 
ter, salt and pepper. Toa slice or two of toasted bread, 
soaked in the clam liquor, add the clams. 

Diet Bread. ~ 

Mix a pound of sifted flour with a pound of powdered 
sugar; stir into the mixture, very gradually, eight well- 
beaten eggs; season with essence of lemon, rose-water, or 
te the taste; and bake fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Clarified Cider. 

Mix one quart each of lime and clean dry ashes, and 
two quarts of new milk. Pour these into a hogshead of 
sider just from the press. In ten hours it is fit to rack. 


Black Puddings. 

Stir three quarts of sheep’s blood with one spoonful of 
salt till cold, boil a quart of very fine hominy in sufficient 
water to swell them until cooked, drain, and add them to 
the blood with a pound of suet, a little pounded nutmeg, 
some mace, cloves, and allspice, a pound of hog’s fut 
cut small, some parsley finely minced, sage, sweet herbs, 
a pint of bread crumbs, salt, and pepper; mix these in- 
gredients well together, put them into well cleaned skins, 
tie them in links, and prick the skins, that while boiling 
they may not burst. Let them boil twenty minutes, and 
cover them with clean straw until they are cold. 


Beef Stew. 

Cut cold roast beef in small slices; to a pound of bef 
add half a dozen Irish potatoes pared and cut in halves; 
stew until the potatoes are tender, in sufficient water to 
cover them; season with salt and pepper to your taste, 
and three or four cloves, not more; serve in a deep dish, 
with a dozen small slices of bread, cut thin, and toast 
very brown, laid at the bottom. 


Extinguishing Fires. 

To make water more efficacious in extinguishing fires, 
throw into a pump, which contains fifty or sixty buckets 
of water, eight or ten pounds of salt or pearlashes, and 
the water thus impregnated will wonderfully accelerate 
the extinction of the most furious conflagration. Muddy 
water is better than clear, and can be obtained when salt 
and ashes cannot. 


Cheap and valuable substitute for Coffee. 

The flour of rye, and yellow potatoes, are found an ex- 
cellent substitute for coffee. Boil, peel, and mash the po- 
tatoes, and then mix with the meal into a cake, which is 
to be dried in an oven, and afterwards reduced to a pow- 
der, which will make a beverage very similar to coffee in 
its taste, as well as in other properties,and not in the 
least detrimental to health. 

Baked Milk. 

Put half a gallon of milk intoa jar, and tie it down 
with writing-paper. Let it standin a moderately warm 
oven about eight or ten hours. It will then be of the 
consistence of cream. It is used by persons who are 
weak or consumptive. 


Essence of Nutmeg. 

of is mando by one ounce of 
the essential oil in a pint of rectified spirits. It is an ex- 
pensive but invaluable mode of flavoring, in the arts of 
the cook or confectioner. : 


Cranberry Pudding. 

To a batter made of a pint of milk, half a pound of 
flour and two eggs, add a pint of cranberries; boil an 
hour and a half in a buttered basin, covered with a cloth, 
well dredged on the inside with flour. 

Feathers. 

It is said that tumbled plumes may be restored to elas- 
ticity and beauty, by dipping them in hot water, then 
shaking and drying them. 

A Paste for the Skin. 

Boi! the whites of four eggs in rose-water; add to it a 
small quantity of alum ; beat the whole to the confistence 
of a paste. This will give great firmness to the skin. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anp PROPRIETOR. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Massachusetts makes provision for the unfor- 
tunate objects of her benevolence who are deaf 
and dumb, by supporting and educating them at 
the Asylum at Hartford, Connecticut. At the 
present time there are seventy-eight pupils who 
are supported by Massachusetts at that institution, 
and the annual cost to the state treasury is 
$15,600. The Hartford Asylum is the oldest 
establishment of the kind in the country, and is 
an admirably conducted and very useful school 
for the care and education of the deaf and dumb. 
It has a permanent fund of $320,000, the income 
of which serves to reduce the charge made for 
the support and tuition of pupils. The project 
has sometimes been started for Massachusetts to 
withdraw her pupils from Hartford, and found a 
state asylum of her own. But this project meets 
with little favor, as involving a useless expense ; 
and it will probably never be carried out, so long 
as the Hartford Asylum continues to be as well 
managed as it is now, and has been in the time 
past, and is able to accommodate all the subjects 
which are dependent upon Massachusetts bounty. 
One well-established and eminently successful 
institution, like this, is worth more than half a 
dozen new and costly experiments ; and we trust 
that no petty local jealousy—misnamed state 
pride—will be suffered to divert the support of 
this Commonwealth from a certain and econom- 
ical mode of taking care of her deaf and dumb, 
into an extravagant and doubtful expenditure for 
building up a state,asylum. 


Curnesxe Emicrants To Austratia.—The 
American ship Norway, recently arrived at Syd- 
ney from Hong Kong with 1200 Chinese emi- 
grants. The Australian Legislature is discussing 
a bill taxing Chinese immigrants $50 a head. 


Mexican Criarms.—The claims of American 
citizens against Mexico are said to amount to 
nearly eleven millions of dollars. Mexico must 
settle, or we must settle Mexico. 


+ > 
+ > 


Tue Germans.—In some sections of Phila- 
delphia, there are so many Germans that an 
American can’t deal with them without a 
knowledge of German. - 


SHAWLS. 

The passion for shawls—says a late writer— 
among all women everywhere, is remarkable. 
In one country, the shawl may flow from the 
head, like a veil; in another, it hangs from the 
shoulders; in another, it is knotted around the 
loins like asash; in yet another, it is swathed 
around the body like a skirt. Wherever worn at 
all, it is the pet article of dress. At the Russian 
Court, ladies judge one another by their shawls 
as by their diamonds. In France, the bridegroom 
wins favor by a judicious gift of this kind. In 
Cairo and Damascus, the gift of a shawl will 
cause almost as much heart-burning in the harem 
as the introduction of a new wife. In England, 
the daughter of the house spends the whole of her 
first quarter’s allowance in the purchase of a 
shawl. The Paris grisette and the London dress- 
maker go to their work with the. little shawl 
pinned neatly at the waist. The lost gin-drinker 
covers her rags with the remnant of the shawl of 
better days. The peasant’s daughter buys a cot- 
ton shawl, with a gay border, for her wedding; 
and it washes and dyes until, having wrapped all 
her babies in it, it is finally dyed black to signal- 
ize her widowhood. The maiden aunt, growing 
elderly, takes to wearing a shawl in the house in 
mid-winter; and the aged grandmother world 
no more think of going without it, at any season, 
than without her cap. 


Arter tHe CuoLera.—A little girl being 
sent toa shop to purchase some dye-stuff, and 
forgetting the name of the article, said to the 
shopman, “ What do folks dye with?” “Die 
with? Why, cholera, sometimes,” he replied. 
“ Well, I believe that’s the name,” said she. “I 
want to get three pennyworth.” ‘ 


A MATHEMATICAL PropteM.—What is that 
which, supposing its greatest breadth to be four 
inches, length nine inches, and depth three inches, 
contains a solid foot? A shoe. 


Unver tue Rose.—It is said that Louis 
Napoleon is secretly sustaining Mr. Felix Belly’s 
contract with Nicaragua. 


Post-Orrices.—There are now about twenty- 
nine thousand post-offices in the United States. 
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CALIFORNIA GEYSERS. 

Among the other natural curiosities in Cali- 
fornia are the boiling springs, or geysers, which 
are situated in Napa county, in the northwest 
part of the State, and about seventy miles north 
of Napa City. These springs are found at the 
bottom of an immense chasm, about half a mile 
.square, and surrounded by mountains. Within 
this space there are from one to two hundred 
openings, from which dense columns of vapor 
shoot up, to the height of one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred feet, accompanied by a roar 
which can be plainly heard at the distance of a 
mile. These springs are from one to nine feet in 
diameter, and many of them send up intermit- 
tent jets of scalding hot water to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet. The ground beneath the 
spectator’s feet trembles with the violent agita- 
tion of the boiling water; and upon cutting 
through the surface, the raging streams are 
brought to view. Hundreds of fissures in the 
sides of the adjoining mountains, send forth pow- 
erful currents of heated gas, with a deafening 
noise which resembles the escaping steam of an 
ocean steamer. Some fifty miles to the south of 
this voleanic region, are warm springs, which 
have been tested by invalids, and are found to 
possess high medicinal qualities for bathing. 
The water is slightly impregnated with alkali, 
and has a wonderful effect in cleansing the skin. 
Just north of the geysers are the Borax Lakes, 
which are strongly impregnated with borax, and 
yield that mineral in large quantities. Near by 
to these, is a vast sulphur bank, thirty fect high, 
and covering over thirty acres of ground. This 
sulphur is sufficiently pure for all purposes. 
Gold has also been found in Napa county, and 
there is a mine of quicksilver, situated some four- 
teen miles from the city, which is supposed to be 
very rich. These various metallic and mineral 
deposits, together apriogs, 
render this county one of the most remarkable 
tracts of country on the whole continent. 


EXPeRiENCE.—Experience is said to be the 
best of teachers; but the countless fatalities 
which have been made public, resulting from 
jumping from or into railroad cars, while in mo- 
tion, and from filling fluid lamps, while lighted, 
do not seem to have any effect as warnings to 
careless people. New instances daily occur. 


Worps, Worps.—If all people found it hard 
to talk when they had nothing to say, how much 
more useful our public men would be. Some of 
our orators so over-work the language, that all 
their speeches are sleepy. 


CLERICAL ODDITIES. 

We have lately been amused by the recital of 
certain pulpit eccentricities, which may be equally 
appreciated by our readers. They relate to ex- 
cellent men, and will provoke a harmless smile. 
Dr. John Blair Smith, President of Union Col- 
lege, was an eloquent extemporancous preacher. 
His custom was to hold a small Bible in his 
hand, in which was fitted a bit of paper, which 
he would bring to his eye at each new turn of his 
discourse. One day, in an animated burst of 
feeling, his thumb, which held down the paper to 
its place, let: go its charge, and the fugitive 
“notes” sailed away on the breeze into the 
broad aisle. The doctor very quietly tore off a 
small piece of newspaper which he held in his 
pocket, put it under his thumb aforesaid, and 
then went on as usual with his sermon, lifting his 
“notes” to his eyes as before, to help his mental 
motion, much to the amusement of some of the 
spectators. 

Rey. Dr. James Muir, of the District of 
Columbia, wrote all his sermons, and recited 
them memoriter ; but unless the manuscript was 
in his pocket, he could not go on at all, though 
he never used it. One day, having left it at 
home, he was obliged to send for it before he 
could begin the recitation. He was buried, at 
his own request, in a grave thirteen feet under 
the pulpit. In writing sermons, Dr. Muir was 
in the habit of folding the requisite amount of 
paper, and then scattering catch-words along the 
pages ; after which, he would proceed to fill up 
the intervals with the thoughts which he had 
already studied in his own mind. 


» 


+ 


Japan SaLuTations.—We lately saw a letter 
from a lieutenant in our navy, in the course of 
which he gave a very amusing account of the 
mode of salutation of the Japanese officials when 
meeting. They halt and bend nearly double, re- 
maining so with their heads towards each other, 
like two game-cocks about to do battle. After a 
long pause, one of them will cautiously lift his 
head to see if the other is rising to the perpen- 
dicular. If not, he instantly ducks it down 
again ; so that it takes a long while to conclude 
the ceremony. All accounts agree in represent- 
ing the Japanese as intelligent, wide-awake fel- 
lows, far superior to the Chinese. 


Wasuincton.—The Board of 
Trustees of the Public Schools in Washington 
city say that one half the children in the city do 


not attend school. This is a sad story for the 
capital of the nation. 
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CAPTAIN MARCY’S MARCH. 

During the last winter campaign in Utah Ter- 
ritory, Captain R. B. Marcy, of the United 
States Infantry, performed one of the most won- 
derful marches of which we have any record. 
When the United States troops under General 
Johnston arrived at Fort Bridger, in that coun- 
try, in November, 1857, the general found that 
his army would be likely to be impeded in its op- 
erations, and to suffer from the want of provisions 
and animals for transportation. He accordingly 
conceived the bold design of despatching a party 
across the Uhinty and Rocky Mountain chains 
to New Mexico, for the purpose of procuring 
supplies of horses, mules, and cattle. Captain 
Marcy, With a volunteer band of soldiers, and a 
party of thirty-two citizens, started upon this 
trying expedition, on the 27th of’ November, 
_ taking with him sixty-five mules, and thirty days’ 
rations. Upon entering the mountains, the party 
found the snow so deep that the mules could 
make no progress; and the men were employed 
in advance, to break a track for them. As they 
toiled up the western slope of the mountains, the 
snow became deeper and deeper, and at the sum- 
mit level was five feet ona level, and the forward 
men were obliged to crawl on their hands and 
knees, to prevent sinking up to their necks. The 
mules, from want of proper grazing, sickened, 
and many of them died; the men’s shoes were 
worn out, and their feet badly frost-bitten ; and 
at length the rations gave out, and they were 
compelled to subsist upon such of the animals as 
were too weak to be of further use. Under such 
disastrous circumstances, the progress of the 
party for a portion of the way, was necessarily 
very slow. For five days, during which they 
toiled in the snow incessantly from daylight until 
dark, they only made nineteen miles per day. 
But all behaved nobly under these trying exigen- 
cies, and entire subordination prevailed. The 
thought of the important service which they 
should render to the army for which they toiled, 
seemed to animate these brave fellows with the 
courage of heroes and the patience of martyrs. 

At length they reached their destination, and 
on the 17th of January, 1858, entered Fort Mas- 
‘sachusetts, in New Mexico. Captain Marcy and 
his command had then traversed a distance of 
six hundred and fifty miles, across vast moun- 
tain ranges, and by a route which though some- 
times pursued by experienced trappers, in sum- 
mer, was pronounced by them to be. entirely 
impracticable in winter. They had been fifty 
days upon the passage, and though all their pro- 
visions were exhausted, and most of their animals 


dead, yet only one man.out of the whole party 


was lost. The required supplies were procured 
in New Mexico, and the party then started on its 
return to the army, taking a more easterly and 
circuitous route, in order to favor the droves of 
mules and cattle, and keep without the range of 
the Mormon scouts, who might seck to stampede 
the animals. This return route lengthened the 
distance to seven hundred and forty miles; but 
it was performed in good time, and Captain 
Marcy arrived in safety at Camp Scott with his 
welcome purchases. Such instances of zeal and 
hardihood in the service of the country, are 
highly honorable to the officers and soldiers of 
the army, and should not pass uncommended. 


+ « 
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A Curistian Myssronary.—It was a gen- 
tleman named Thangbrand who converted the 
Icelanders from Paganism to Christianity in the 
year 1000. Two of the scalds made a lampoon 
of him, and he killed them outright. He remained 
two years in Iceland, and was the death of three 
men during his stay. What a contrast to the 
modern missionary system ! 


> 


Onty A DoLLAR.—We pronounce “ Ballou’s Magazine” 
the best publication in the United States, for the price. 
Itis an octavo of one hundred pages, printed and agi 
lished monthly, on clean white paper. It is elegantly il- 
lustrated, free from politics and all scctarian subjects— 
and, indeed, all “trashy” nonsense, which decupies a 
considerable portion of the magazine literature of the day. 
Ballou is second only to Harper. The January number 
is excellent Price, $layear. M. M. Ballou, Boston, 
Mass., editor and proprietor.— Weekly Star, Morgantown, 
Virginia. 


A coor Comment.—A friend showed a gen- 
tleman filling a high place of trust some slan- 
ders that had been written againsthim. |“ These 
rascals,” said the official, “make me talk and act 
as they would if they were in my place.” 


Ho ror Texas!—An enthusiastic |letter- 
writer closes an account of the remarkable fer- 
tility of Texas, by saying that a vast number of 
tarantulas have been killed this season, and the 
cotton crop has also been plentiful. 


Dressing For Cuurcn.—A young lady 
who lately gave an order to a milliner for a bon- 
net, said: “ You are to make it plain, and at the 
same time smart, as I sit in a conspicuous place 
in-church.” 


A neavy Cuarce.—lIt costs the New York- 
ers four hundred dollars a day for a military 
guard at Staten Island, to keep the rioters there 
from burning the Quarantine buildings. 


Inrerestinc TO Eprrors.—Joel Bryant, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has taken out a patent for an 
improvement in scissors. 
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NEW CANCER TREATMENT. 
Dr. Felt, of London, for six or eight years 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
At the village of Blanzy in the Department of 


past, has used a remedy for the eradication and | Aisne, in the north of France, recent excava- 
cure of cancer, which he avers has proved com- | tions have revealed some very elaborate and su- 


pletely successful in every case in which he has 


perior specimens of ancient Mosaic pavements. - 


applied it. His mode of treatment is, to put a | The work is complete and in good preservation, 


sticking plaster over the place where the cancer 


and represents Orpheus taming the beasts with 


is located, with a circular piece cut out of the | the music of his lyre. The musician appears in 
centre, a little larger than the cancer itself. In | the centre of the picture, in a sitting posture, 


this way the diseased part, and a small circular 

rim of healthy skin around it, are left exposed. 

He then spreads a circular plaster of the size of 
the opening, with a mixture of chloride of zinc, 

blood root and wheat flour. This is applied to 

the sore and suffered to remain on for twenty- 
four hours, when it is removed. The cancer will 
be found to be burned into, and to be of the color 
and hardness of old sole leather, and the circular 
rim around it to be white and parboiled, as though 
scalded with steam. The wound is then dressed, 
and the outside rim soon suppurates, ejecting the 
cancer, and the cavity heals up. This plaster is 
said to kill the cancer effectually, so that it never 
grows out again; and not a case is known of its 
reappearance where this remedy has been used. 
The treatment here indicated has received the 
sanction of many eminent professional men in 
London, but has been but little used as yet in 
this country. In the city of Cincinnati, recently, 
a gentleman was treated in this way for cancer 
on the face, and with very happy results; the 
disorder having been entirely removed, and thus 
far it has not returned. 


+ > 


clothed in a red mantle and Phrygian cap, and 
with his lyre in his hand. The head is well 
formed, but the hands are less perfect, and the 
mantle falls gracefully from his shoulders. On 
the right and left of the musician are large trees, 
full of birds of all sizes, and of the most brilliant 
colors. An elephant, a stag and a horse appear 
also upon his left, among the trees; and on his 
right is seen a panther, a wild boar and a bear. 
The excavations are to be pursued to a still 
greater extent, by the public authorities, in the 
hope of making further discoveries of Roman 
relics. In the meantime, the pavement already 
brought to light, after its long concealment of cen- 
turies, is to be carefully taken up and removed to 
a suitable place for its preservation and exhibition. 


+ > 


Epvcation.—A certain broker has a keen- 


faced, foxy looking son of fourteen. ‘“ Your boy 
looks like a sharp lad,” said one of his friends. 
“ Well, so he is,” replied the broker, “ I’ve trusted 
him with a good deal of business already.* The 
rascal robs me, but I pretend not to see it, for 
there’s nothing like bringing up a child in the 
way he should go.” Excellent father! Prom- 


Pur ovr tue Licur.—The Austrian gov- | ising son! 


ernment has taken alarm at the assembling of the 
Philological Convention of the German literati, 
at Vienna, and forbidden any such meeting in 
the Austrian capital, for the future. Thus the 
owls of tyranny dread the light of intelligence, 
and would smother it with their wings. 


» 
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American Portry.—One of Louis Na- 
poleon’s favorite works is Griswold’s “ Poets 
and Poetry of America.” It must be much 
pleasanter reading for him than Victor Hugo’s 
“ Chatimens.” 

Sxatinc.—This healthy exercise is more fash- 


ionable than ever this winter. Anything to take 
girls out of hot rooms and off worsted work, 


we say. 


Tue Parer Excise.—A combined effort is 
being made throughout Great Britain, to repeal 
the duty on paper. It being a tax upon knowl- 
edge, John Bull hates to give it up. 


+ 


Tue Snares or Paris.—The Empress of 
Russia recently sent a priceless present of silver 
sables to her royal sister of Portugal; but the 
young prince, to whose care the precious furs 
were confided, loitered on his way, in Paris, 
where he fell into the toils of the fascinating 
Countess of Caumartin, and made an offering of 
them upon her shrine. 


» 


To Parents.—If you would have your 
children grow up healthy and intellectual men 
and women, “keep the brain fallow in early 
childhood.” Don’t cram an infant with meta- 
physics and mathematics, or any other kind of 
“ics.” 


+ > 


A yew Lire-Boat.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury has recently caused a new life-boat, 
made of gutta percha, to be tested in the surf at 
Fire Island, and it has proved tough and buoyant 
to a degree entirely satisfactory. 
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CHESS PLAYING. 

We are glad to notice that the game of chess 
is becoming quite popular among our people. It 
is an intellectual game, and serves to strengthen 

.the powers of the mind, while it interests and 
amuses. To become a finished player requires 
long and frequent practice, and the game is so 
fascinating that a person is tempted to devote 
more time to it than prudence would permit. 
But if one will only bestow that portion of time 
upon chess which he would otherwise consume 
in amusements, or idle and unprofitable reading, 
he cannot fail to derive great benefit from the 
mental exercise thus induced. It is easy for any 
person of moderate comprehension, to learn the 
moves of chess, and to acquire a knowledge of 


the laws which govern the game. Thus much 
progress can be made by spending only a few 


hours upon the subject; and when the learner 
has accomplished this, his interest commences, 
and he becomes as deeply absorbed in the con- 
test, and is as thoroughly amused -thereby, as 
though he had practised for years. One, two, 
and even three hours will glide away with magic 


speed, while he is thus absorbed; and when the 
player thinks he has just broken into the evening, 
he will find to his utter surprise that the hour is 
really very late, and it is time to go to bed. We 
knéw of no better helper to pass off a long winter 
evening than a quiet game of chess. 


Thegvery general interest now manifested in 


the game, will render acceptable at the present 
time a brief description of the famous automa- 
ton chess-player that was formerly exhibited in 
this country and in Europe. This machine con- 
sisted of a human figure, gorgeously attired in 
Oriental costume, and seated behind a chess- 
board which was placed upon a chest about three 
feet high, two feet wide, and four feet long, The 
automaton, the chair upon which it sat, and the 
chest, were fixed together; and being upon cas- 
tors, could be moved with ease to any part of the 
room. The interior of the chest ‘and of the 
figure’s body and lower limbs was hollow, and 
divided into several unequal compartments, which 
had separate doors opening into them.. There 
was some clock-work, and other machinery in 
these apartments, and an appearance of a great 
deal more, which was a sham, and made of paste- 
board, so contrived as to collapse and make room 
when the secret operator within moved about 
from one apartment to another. Before the ex- 
hibition commenced, the showman would open 
one door after another, in succession, and always 
in a regular order, and give the spectators a 
chance to look into the interior and satisfy them- 
selves that no one was concealed within. Rut 


only one apartment was opened at a time, and 
that was carefully closed before the next was 
opened. Thus the operator had an opportunity 
to move from one cavity to another, for concéal- 
ment. Having closed up the last door opened, 
the showman would invite any one of the com- 
pany to sit down and play a game with the au- 
tomaton; and the result would be, that the 
automaton would beat. As soon as all was 
ready, the figure’s arm would rise, move towards 
one of the pieces, suspend the hand over it for an 
instant, then firmly grasp it with the fingers, and 
place it on the destined square. In this way, it 
would make every successive move, after the op- 
ponent’s, until the game was concluded. Every 
irregularity of the opposite player was promptly 
corrected by a tap of the figure’s hand upon the 
chest, the offending piece promptly replaced, and 
the forfeited priority of play exercised. 

This curious machine was invented by a Hun- 
garian named Kempelin, but subsequently be- 
came the property of M. Maelzel, who exhibited 
it for many years in Europe and in the United 
States. M. Maelzel had for his secret confeder- 
ate M. Mouret, one of the most eminent chess- 
players in Europe. The machinery by which he 
managed to play the game from within the box, 
was very ingenious. He was seated in his nar- 
row cell, immediately under the chess-board, 
which was marked off on the under side, in 


squares to correspond exactly with those above. 


This underside formed the ceiling of his cell, and 


was visible to him by means of a lighted taper. 
To each of the sixty-four squares was attached a 
small metallic ball, by means of a short silken 
thread, and each ball hung down to the length of 
the thread until a chess-man was placed upon the 
square over it, when, as every chess-man con- 
tained a magnet, it was drawn up to its square 
and held there by magnetic attraction." Upon a 
piece being moved from a square above, the cor- 
responding ball below would drop down and 
hang suspended. The concealed player was also 
provided with a private board, upon which he 


made the moves as fast as they appeared on the 
ceiling over his head ; so that he had the state of 
the game constantly before him. By means of 
the mechanism within the chest, he could direct 
the hand of the automaton so as to play any 
piece at will, the whole movement appearing to 
the outside spectator as though performed of the 
mere volition of the figure. The géneral nature 
of this arrangement was at length surmised and 
demonstrated by a Mr. Willis, of Cambridge, 
England, after the mystery had for many years 
astonished hundreds of thousands of people ; and 
M. Mouret finally revealed the modus operandi. 
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SHIEL, THE IRISH ORATOR. 

Richard Lalor Shiel, the celebrated Irish 
orator, had a most extraordinary memory, of 
which he used to avail himself in the preparation 
of his speeches, instead of writing them out. He 
was engaged in the great O’Connell case in 1843, 
when the famous agitator was tried for conspir- 
acy by the British government. The London 
reporters who had come down to Dublin, to get 
the speeches, were greatly surprised and disap- 
pointed when Shiel told them that though he 
had his speech in his head, not a word of it was 
written out. In this dilemma, the orator volun- 
teered to speak it to them in anticipation, and 
the offer was thankfully accepted. Accordingly 
he met them in a private room, and while walk- 


ing slowly up and down the floor, repeated with 
great rapidity, passage after passage, and para- 
graph after paragraph of a speech, which subse- 
quently occupied five hours in its delivery to the 
court, and filled some sixteen closely printed 
newspaper columns. Occasionally he would 


pause from exhaustion, in the midst of this 


nota work, and lie down on a sofa to rest him- 
self... With brief interruptions ‘like these, he 
continued on for hours, until the whole was accu- 
rately noted down. Being written out with care, 
this was sent to the printers, and the next day, 
when he arose to speak, the reporters followed 
him with their printed copy, and found that the 


whole five-hour address was delivered almost 
verbatim as they had taken it down the day be- 
fore. The corrections which they were obliged 
to make, were so few and trivial, that they occa- 
sioned not the least delay. This appears the 
more singular when we consider that Shiel was 
a very eloquent and impassioned orator, and that 
there was very little of logical formality or math- 
ematical precision in his forensic performances. 


Houmayity anp Snow.—Man is like a snow- 
ball. Leave him lying in idleness against the 
sunny fence of prosperity, and all the good that’s 
in him melts like butter; but kick him around, 


and he gathers strength with every revolution, 
until he grows into an avalanche. To succeed, 
you must keep moving. 


Poor orp Lapy !—“I feel,” said an old 
lady, “that I’ve got about through with this 
world, I sha’n’t enjoy much more trouble, nor 
suffer much more comfort.” 


+ 


Orrum Eatine.—This degrading and fatal 
practice is said to be fearfully rife in New York 
at present. What a passion men have for 
poisoning themselves ! 


A FIGHTING PARSON. 

Colonel Richard M. Johnson, the slayer of 
Tecumseh, used to narrate an anecdote about a 
parson by the name of Sackett, who was chap-' 
lain of his regiment, during the Indian wars in 
which he was engaged. The chaplain was a 
firm believer in the doctrine of predestination, 
and in his sermons to the troops he was in the 
habit of, enforcing this tenet, and dwelling on it 


very strongly. He urged upon the soldiers to 
go into battle with a perfect confidence that no 
harm would befall them, for they could not die 
before their time came, let them be exposed ever 
so much. This kind of preaching made good 
soldiers, and Colonel Johnson always found his 


men ready to do whatever he ordered, however. 


desperate it might be. But the chaplain could 
fight as well as preach, being a stalwart 
man of great muscle, and of an indomitable 
spirit. On one occasion, when the battle waxed 
furious, and the chances looked desperate, the 
parson armed himself for the fight, and took his 


place in the forefront of the fray. There he 


mowed down the enemy, piling up their bodies 
around him, in a perfect hecatomb. When the 
field was won, it was found that twenty-nine 
of the enemy were heaped up in death around 
the spot where the chaplain stood. Colonel 
Johnson accosted the valiant preacher with words 


of hearty thanks for his gallant and timely ser- 


vice, and asked him how it happened that he, a 
man of peace, had killed so many of the foe? 
To this very natural question of the commander, 
Sackett replied: ‘‘ Why, colonel, I don’t know 
how it was, unless their time had come !”” 


PLENTY OF Proressors.— Everybody’s a 
professor now-a-days. There are professors of 
the art of boot-blacking, and there is a man in 
New York advertising and exhibiting “ Iridustri- 


ous Fleas.” He calls himself professor! 


Faitn or tae Arans.—Some Arabs being 
asked how they had discovered the existence of 
God, answered: “ As we know by the tracks on 
the sand of the desert, whether a man or a camel 
has passed over it.” 


A smart Man.—There is an observing man 
about town who says he always took notice that 
whenever he lived through the month of May he 
always lived through the year. 


GerMaN ImmiGration.—The number of 
Germans which have arrived at New York dur- 
ing the past eight years is over 800,000. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


One hundred and fifty English newspapers 
The mummy of an Egyptian Princess has been 
received in England and placed on exhibition. 


The last return of the army shows that Aus- 
tria can bring into the ficld about 427,000 men. 


Robert Owen, who died lately in England at 
an advan age, was the founder of infant 
schools. 

Madame de Fay, a French sporting lady, re- 
cently won $30,000, being a bet made on a 
favorite horse. 


A committ.e has been appointed to examine 
into the best means of improving the manufac- 
ture of fire-arms in France. 

- A comprehensive statement of the Irish potato 
crop of 1858, shows, as a whole, that it has been 
one of the finest raised in Ireland since 1840. 

Baron Rothschild had given £2000 to founda 
scholarship for the city of London school, in 
commemoratiou of his admission to Parliament. 


A private of the 81st Regiment, at Chatham, 
has hoe off his right leg below the knee, in or- 
der to obtain his discharge. He says he com- 
mitted the act under religious excitement. 

Lord Lyons, who has beep appointed to suc- 
ceed Lord Napier as British Minister to the 
United States, is of American descent, his t 
grandfather having been born in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Isabella Begg, nee Burns, the youngest 
sister of the poet, has just died at Bridgehouse, 
near Ayr, in her 88th year. She was interred in 
the yard of Alloway kirk beside her father. 

The British government pays $2,400,000 per 
annum to develop the trade with her West Indian 
and Australian colonies in the. mail packet 
service. 

A copy of the first edition of Burns’s Poems, 
rn at Kilmarnock in 1786, was recently sold 
n Edinburgh for £3 10s.; it is in the original 
binding, and was purchased by Mr. Stevenson, 
the antiquarian bookseller. 


The aggregate numerical strength of the Soci- 
ety of Friends is estimated at about 15,000, in 
Great Britain. During the last twenty years, the 
society has been slightly but gradually decreasing 
in numbers, in that country. 

The St. Petersburgh correspondent of Ze Norde 
states that a philanthropic movement has com- 
menced in that capital, and a society has been 
formed for fAe establishment of Sunday schools 
on the plan of those in England. 


The foundation stone of the new monument to 
Hugh Miller, was laid at Cromarty, the birth- 
place of the eminent geologist and author, on the 
5th ult. The monument will consist of a pillar 
= feet high, surmounted by a statue of Mr. 
Miller. 

Duelling of a journalistic origin continues in 
vogue at Paris. Figaro has had two more on his 
hands, which makes the fourth within six 
month:, including that of M. de Pene, not to 
mention a dozen of belligerent missives amicably 
settled. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Herman-Leon, a favorite baritone of the 
Opera-Comique, Paris, lately died of apoplexy. 

The total export of salt from Liverpool last 
year was 624,496 tons, of which over 80,000 tons 
went to Calcutta. 

On an average; for the last twenty years, there 
have been about 1500 dwelling houses a year 
erected in Liverpool. 

The number of printing-offices in France, is 
1037, employing 9500 compositors, 3000 press- 
men, and 900 correctors and overseers. 

London was destroyed by fire, and it has been 
built by a series of fires, as the tax upon coals to 
this day could prove, if it chose. 


The building in Paris known as the Morgue 
is to be pulled down, and the dead bodies will 
henceforth be exposed elsewhere. 

Herr Ferdinand Hiller is about to write a four 
act opera to a text by Herr Hartmann, the author 
of the book of his oratorio, “ Saul.” 

A marble bust of the late Sir John K. Haber- 
field, who was six times Mayor of Bristol, Eng- 
land, has been placed in the mayor’s chapel of 
that city. 

An inexhaustible bed of pure rock salt has 
been discovered at a place called Strassfurs, fn 
Prissia, pronounced even superior to that/of 
Liverpool. 

A recent English work on tents states that out 
of 410,000 people in the Australian colony of 
Victoria, not less than 135,000 are dwelling in © 
tents. 

In Manchester, England, and its vicinity, 
where the first steam engine was not erected till 
1790, there are fifty thousand boilers, giving a 
total power of a million of horses. 

Count Duchatel, of Paris, recently made his 
wife a present of a ruby which cost $80,000. 
Her casket is said to contain precious stones to 
the value of a million of dollars. 

The Emperor Alexander has presented a dia- 
mond ring to the principal editor of the Invalide 
Russe, for an historical account of the Lunatic 
Asylum of St. Petersburgh. 


The King of Naples is the greatest gourmand 
in Europe, and like Alexander Dumas, he is a 
most expert cook. He can surpass any of his 
cooks in serving up a turkey. , 

The government of Holland have decreed that 
the ports in the islands of Java, Sumatra, Bor- 
neo, ete., shall be open to the trade of the world 
from the first day of May, 1859. 

A joint stock company has been formed: for 
lighting the streets of St. Petersburgh with gas, 
the company having the exclusive right of light- 
ing the principal streets for fifty years. 

An English letter writer states that in a Paler- 
mo cathedral, at the exposition of the sacrament, 
the player on the organ broke out into the Bolero 
from the “ Vepres Siciliennes,” by way of 
symphony. 

In Marséilles, France, one hundred electric 
clocks have been placed in various parts of the 
city and in the street lamps, so that the hours , 
may be known from them by night as well as 
day. Such clocks have been on the street lamps 
in the city of Ghent, Belgium, for some years. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


The new New York quarantine buildings are 
to Be erected on the “old orchard ” shoals. 

Many asovereign who has ruled a state, has 
proved incapable of ruling himself. 


The gold crop of this country will be likely to 
be a million and a half a week, for years. 

The resources of virtue are infinite—the more 
they are employed, the more they increase. 

A decided improvement is visible in ladies’ 
bonnets—they partially cover the head. 

Col. Fremont has ejected the Mercedes Mining 
Company from his Mariposa property. 

When a man is innocent, the idea of being 
thought guilty brings the keenest torture. 

An immense fire in Valparaiso has destroyed 
$3,000,000 worth of property. 

If we are strongly impressed by novelties, why 
is it we are so little affected by virtue ? 

The loyalists in Cuba don’t like the idea of the 
island being sold to the United States. 


A vain man will sometimes speak good or evil 
of himself; a modest man does neither. 


An electrical cramp-fish—a curious creature— 
| was caught a few days since at Provincetown. 
r The man who knows how to bridle his pas- 
= is greater than a victorious warrior. 
A lady in the Fitchburg cars was lately obliged 
to\travel standing. Cause—hoops. 
here is a certain smoothness in the language 
of hypocrisy, which the voice of truth has not. 


There is said to be twelve millions of dollars 
of claims docketed against Mexico in the State 
department. 

The American gold eagle coined previons to 
July 30, 1824, is worth $1066. “ Eagles has 
riz,” it seems. 

It is stated positively that Louis Napoleon has 
from three to five millions of dollars invested in 
this country. 

A veritable Egyptian silver coin of great an- 
tiquity was lately dug up in excavating for a well 
near Tullahoma, Mississippi. 

It is estimated that upwards of a million of 
barrels of lime are now annually prepared for 
market at Rockland, Maine. 


Mr. Leslie, the American artist and Royal 
Academician, is engaged in writing the life of 
the great Sir Joshtta Reynolds. 

The Great Eastern is to cost the new company 
£160,000 ; and £140,000 more is the estimated 
amount required tO finish her. 

Diamonds of fine quality have been found in 
Hall, and other sections of Georgia, and arrange- 
ou are being made to commence washing for 

m. 

A new variety of coal, exceedingly oily, has 
been discovered at Parkersburg, Virginia. It is 
very gaseous and fit only for making gas or oil. 

At Syracuse, N. Y., there is a capital of 
$2,000,000 invested in salt works. The amount 
of salt sent to market this ycar is stated to be 
6,800,000 bushels. 


The quanthy shoes used im the 
United States, yearly, is 75,000,000 pairs. 

A Parjs letter says the places of worship there 
are crowded by Americans on Sundays. 

The Southern Methodist Church has a mem- 
bership of 655,000 persons ; the Northern, 956,555, 


Since the improvements in Paris, the daily 
mortality has been reduced from 75 to 40. 

The police force of New York has been in- 
creased to 1250 men—a full regiment. 

The Supreme Court of ‘Tennessee has just de- 
cided that the use, in public, of a single oath, is 
an indictable offence. : 

Rey. P. N. Ewing, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church in Bloomington, Ill., has recently inherited 
a fortune of $100,000. 

Hndson’s Bay Company allow eight ds 
ployees. 

In Sacramento County, California, there are 
213,658 peach, and 132,514 apple-trees, all of 
which will be at least in half bearing in 1860. 

By an order of the Emperor of Austria, the 
right hitherto exercised by military commandants 
to inflict corporeal punishment has been curtailed. 

In the twenty years between 1831 and 1851, 
the city of Manchester, in England, increased 
from a population of 261,584 to 439,797. 

A suspension bridge has been completed over 


' St. John River at Grand Falls, at a cost of seven 


thousand dollars. 

Some of the English papers say that Sir James 
Brooke, of Sarawak, is as much of a filibuster 
as William Walker. 


Last year the total expenditure of the British 
vernment amounted to the heavy sum of 
65,000,000. 

The population of Minnesota, according to the 
last census, is over 150,000. amber of voters 
about 49,000. 

The population of Broeklyn, Long Island, is 
about 220,000. Scarcely a city in the United 
States has grown more rapidly. 

The Roman Catholies of Cincinnati have 
adopted a regulation that but six carriages shall 
be permitted at funerals. 

In the Chicago post-office mails are received 
daily from twenty railroads. Thirty-five hundred 
mails, the Press says, are made up every day. 

During the past five years, there has been con- 
structed in California 4405 miles of artificial 
canals for gold washing, at a cost of $12,000. 

Mule meat resembles beef in fla¥or, A fat 
mule makes very palatable eating. Young fawns 
are fine. Terrapins, rattle-snakes, prairie dogs, 
and pole cats are very good. 

Pears and apples cut into quarters, and stripped 
of the rmd, baked with a little water and sugar, 
and eaten with boiled rice are capital feod for 
children. 

Two centuries ago net one in one hundred wore 
stockings. Fifty years ago not one boy in a 
thousand was allowed to run at large at night. 
Fifty years ago not one girl in a thousand made 
a wajting-maid of her mother. Wonderful im- 
provement in this wonderful age. 
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Mlerty- Making. 

Is there any harm in a fellow’s sitting down in 
the lapse of ages ? 

“T know,” said Tipsy, “water is a fine thing, 
but it is so dreadful thin.” 

In a convention of females, whatever is voted 
upon is always passed by a handsome majority. 

To cure the toothache—let an omnibus run 
over your foot. 

What letter is it that is never used more than 
twice in America? Letter A. 

- “ What did you give for that horse, neighbor ?” 
“ My note.” “ Well, that was cheap enough.” 

Love is better than a pair of spectacles to make 
everything seem greater which is seen through it. 

The m who “stole a march,” has been 
put in the same cell with ‘“ Procrastination, the 
thief of Time.” 

The speaker that pursued a subject got a bad 
tumble over a pile of bricks, and the subject 
escaped into the bushes. 

“ Pleading at the bar,” says a Western editor, 


“is trying to persuade a bar-keeper to trust you 
for nipper.” 


You may always know a young lady that has 
been to a 
education. 


yesterday. There oat and potatoes 


ing school, by her want of 


© speeches were made. 

If a man fails to the amount of a million, it 
is all right ; but let him fail to the amount of his 
board bill, and he is a scoundrel. 

“ One of the anomalies of our language,” said 
Dr. Spooner, “ is revealed in the assertion that a 
stove is the hottest when it is most coal’d.” 

A witness in an assault and battery case, at 
Hartford, Conn., in describing a wound on the 
head of one of the parties, said it was “about as 
large as a three-cornered stone.” 

You may always distinguish an Englishman 
by two things—his trowsers and his gait. The 
first never fit him, and he always walks as if he 
were an hour behind. 

A little boy upon whom his mother was in- 
flicting personal chastisement, said: “Give me 
two or three licks more, mother, I don’t think I 
can behave well yet.” 

An artist painted a cannon so naturally the 
other day, that when he finished the touch hole, 
it went off. A friend accounts for it by saying 
that it was taken by the sheriff. 

A London witness having told the magistrate 
that he was a penman, was asked in what part of 
literature he wielded his pen, when he replied that 
he penned sheep in Smithfield market. 

“John,” said a cockney solicitor to his son, 
“TI see you'll never do for an attorney, you have 
no henergy.” “Skuse me, father,” replied John, 
“ what I want is some of your chickenary.”’ 

When you see two young ladies walking 
with their arms round each other’s waists, you 
may be pretty sure that they have just been end- 
ing a quarrel, or are on the point of beginning 
one. 


The man who took our advice has just brought 
it back again. 

ys Paying dear for good company,” as the rook 
said when he was put into the pigeon pie. , 

A new Name for the Atlantic Cable-—A loyal 
haberdasher suggests “ The Victoria Tie.” 

Why is a youth like a church robbed of its 
Bibles, prayer-books, etc.¢ He is in a state of 
pewpilage. 

Miss Debbs says the sweetest line she ever 
read, was her Simon’s name, written in molasses 
on her front stoop. 


“ Be collected,” as fhe printer said to the huge © 


batch of old ne bills, vat wasn’t paid, 
lying scattered over his desk. , 

A countryman was dragging a calf by a rope 
in a cruel manner. An Irishman mt him if 
that was the way he treated a fellow-creature ? 

Horne Tooke being asked by George III. 
whether he pla cards, replied, “I cannot, 
your majesty, tell a king from a knave.” 


Dr. Holland, in his new poem, entitled “‘ Bitter- _, 
Sweet,” makes two of his characters elope in a | 


balloon! ‘The very latest method, that. 


When Nicholas talked of Turkey being a 
“sick man,” he knew well enough that the sul- 
tan was secretly pledged to Schamyl (sham ill). 


An exchange paper asks why the Atlantic ‘ 


cable is like a turnip? Because the thing neve 
was beet. (Chorus of groans from indignan 
readers. ) 

Insinuating little boy (to young gent, who is 
making ——, Give us your cigar, mister, 
wont you? You can hook a whole pocketful at 
the next house you visit !”” 

It is reported that a boy in Vermont grows so 
fast that his clothes are too short before they are 
put on, and he has lately grown three ‘inches 
through the crown of his hat. 

“ You look,” said an Irishman to a pale, hag-) 
gard smoker, “as if you had got out of your 
grave to light your cigar, and couldn’t find your 
way back again.” 

A man boasting in a company of ladies that he 
had a very luxurious head of hair, a lady present 
remarked that it was altogether owing to the 
mellowness of the soil. 

“Doctor, what do you think is the cause of 
this frequent rush of blood tomy head?” “0, 
itis nothing but an effort of nature. Nature, 
you know, abhors a vacuum.” 

A lot of fellows, teasing a and fat com- 
—_ remarked, that if all flesh was grass, 

e must be a load of hay. “I suspect I am,” he 
said, “from the way the asges are nibbling at 
me.” 

Sometime ago there might be seen on the 
window of a dirty shop, in an obscure corner of 
London, this announcement: “ Goods removed, 
messages taken, carpets beat, and poetry com- 
posed on any subject.” 


GIVEN AWAY. 

n desiring to see a copy of BALLou’s PrcrortaL, 
the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to address 
us a line to that effect, and a copy will be sent by return 
of mail, full of elegant engravings, free of charge. 

M. BALLOU, Boston, Mase, 
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PICTURES FROM OUR MUSEUM. 
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The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. “If I take my umbrella, it wont raia. 
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BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


He ll catch it! “You're another 


The Belle of a Fashionable Circle! The Editor of Hogg’s Instructor.” 
| 
SS 
ie. | hd 
What a bore he is! 
| 
‘ 
: ; Not the beast who, when hi okes, dispenses 
A Lawyer's Bill! 
= 


